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Introduction 


A warning to those who are partial to utilitarian explanations: “the impor- 
tance of an institution in a culture gives no direct indication of its usefulness 
or its inevitability,” for cultural behaviour is integrated and the whole deter- 
mines the significance of the parts. 


HENRI FRANKFORT, Birth of Civilization, 1951! 


Monumental urban hospitals appeared in Western Europe during the twelfth- 
century Renaissance—a period marked by a booming economy, a demo- 
graphic increase that almost doubled the population of Latin Christendom, 
spectacular rates of urban growth, and a vast process of administrative reor- 
ganization that laid the groundwork for the sociopolitical configuration of 
modern Europe. Hospitals were central to that configuration and its urban 
ramifications. Instead of the medical establishments familiar to us today, 
where scientific knowledge accumulates and patients from all walks of life 
receive the most advanced therapeutic assistance available, medieval public 
hospitals served as charitable foundations that provided temporary shelter— 
hospitalitas, in Latin—to the ailing urban sick as well as the wandering des- 
titute in search of labor or alms. Centers of poverty relief and civic life, these 
medieval institutions performed a series of activities that ranged from discrete 
distributions of food to the shamefaced poor to the housing of orphans and the 
dowering of girls so they might marry and not fall prey to vice. Some provided 
rudimentary banking services, such as the safekeeping of valuables, which in 
some cases evolved into full-fledged banks.? Early public hospitals served as 
religious centers as well. Invariably equipped with a chapel, hospitals were 
endowed with the canonical status of loca religiosa, places of worship entitled 
to dispense the sacraments to the public at large, competing with parishes for 
the loyalty—and the dues—of the faithful.? 


1 Henri Frankfort, The Birth of Civilization in the Near East (London: Williams & Norgate, 1951), 
22, quoting Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934), 250. 

2 The Banco di S. Spirito in Rome, for example, a bank that was absorbed into a large banking 
group in 1991, started as an outgrowth of the hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia at the Vatican in 
1605; see Ermanno Ponti, Il Banco di Santo Spirito e la sua funzione economica in Roma papale 
(1605-1870) (Rome: Officina Poligrafica Laziale, 1951). 

3 The literature on the social significance and organization of early hospitals is immense. 
A synthesis, useful in parts, is: Guenter B. Risse, Mending Bodies Saving Souls: A History 
of Hospitals (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999). For hospitals as religious centers, see 
Jean Imbert, Les Hôpitaux en Droit Canonique (du décret de Gratien a la sécularisation de 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


Confraternities governed these pious establishments—small, tightly run 
armies that cooked, cleaned, and tended the gardens and the infirm. Although 
they were not medical institutions in the modern sense, medieval hospitals 
were places of healing that provided basic nursing care. Dislocated joints were 
snapped into place, bones were set to mend, and wounds were bandaged. 
Midwives helped pregnant women give birth, wet nurses were employed for 
foundlings, and barbers doubled as surgeons. Poultices and concoctions were 
prepared with the medicinal herbs grown on the premises: homespun rem- 
edies “such as are used by the poor” that the great Bernard of Clairvaux had 
declared appropriate for the treatment of monks. Chaplains administered 
extreme unction when all else failed and interred the dead in the hospital’s 
cemetery.* 

These public charitable institutions created and preserved consensus, aid- 
ing in the construction of a virtuous corporate image for rulers. The overarch- 
ing argument of this study is that hospitals were tools of political persuasion 
that played a role in the primacy of ruling elites and the formation of cen- 
tralized administrations. In Rome, that political significance was woven into 
the urban fabric. Social protagonists vying for control used the physical city as 
their arena, and hospitals became the hubs around which strategies aimed at 
territorial control revolved. The struggle left traces on the ground, which are 
employed here to reconstruct the motives and the outcomes of the battles that 
were waged. The result is an explanation of how and why the city developed as 
it did during three seminal centuries. To ignore the function of such hospitals 
is to lose a piece of the puzzle so central to the city that the mechanisms of 
urban formation become unintelligible. 


l'administration de l’Hòtel-Dieu de Paris en 1505) (Paris: Libraire Philosophique J. Vrin, 1947), 
esp. “Les privilèges attachés a la fondation religieuse,” 74-98. 

4 “The use of common herbs, such as are used by the poor, can sometimes be tolerated, and 
such is our custom. But to buy special kinds of medicines, to seek out doctors and swallow 
their nostrums, this does not become religious [men], is contrary to simplicity, and is 
especially inconsistent with the decency and simplicity of our Order” (Bruno Scott James, 
ed., The Letters of St. Bernard of Clairvaux (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1953), letter 
388 on p. 459). For the widespread use of medicinal plants inside and outside monastic 
infirmaries, see Nancy G. Siraisi, Medieval and Early Renaissance Medicine (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1990), 141-52; and Risse, Mending Bodies, 103, with bibliography 
on p. 116, n. 138. The question of whether or not xenodocheia, or early hospitals, were ‘true 
medical institutions’ has attracted considerable debate. See, for example, Timothy S. Miller, 
“The Knights of Saint John and the Hospitals of the Latin West,” Speculum 53 (1978). 
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The political significance of late medieval hospitals stemmed from their 
charitable function. Public charity itself was not a new concept. Institutions 
for the indigent attached to monasteries or bishops’ residences had existed 
since the earliest centuries of Christianity, starting in the Byzantine provinces 
of the Empire. Termed xenodocheia, or ‘houses for strangers’ in Greek, they 
were generally unassuming structures found in both urban and rural settings. 
Along thoroughfares, at crossroads or next to bridges, they often consisted of 
no more than a small dormitory in a monastery, or a couple of rooms attached 
to a chapel or carved out of the bishop’s residence. A xenodocheion could also 
simply be a portico—a structure under which the destitute had always sought 
refuge—attached to the bishop’s palace, where food might also be distributed.5 

The enormous urban institutions marked by a distinctive architecture that 
appeared in the twelfth century instead—hospitals, as charitable establish- 
ments were first termed in the Latin West around the year 1000—were capable 
of housing and feeding hundreds on any given day. Built on high ground to 
ensure visibility, immediately within the city gates and especially next to the 
cathedral—on the main square of numerous European cities where their ves- 
tiges are easily found—hospitals were admired by travelers and proudly dis- 
played to visiting dignitaries. A product of the urban revolution that shaped 
the face of Europe, they characterized urban landscapes as much as the Gothic 
cathedrals built during the same period in history.® 

Like that of the cathedrals, the construction of hospitals was rendered 
possible by the agricultural surplus, the renewal of trade, the flourishing cash 
economy, and the abundance of manpower that characterized this prosperous 


5 For Greek terminology, which differentiated between various types of charitable institutions, 
see Timothy S. Miller, The Birth of the Hospital in the Byzantine Empire (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1985), 23-29; but see also a critique of Miller in Michael W. Dols, 
“The Origins of the Islamic Hospital: Myth and Reality,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine 
61 (1987), 370-73. For the poor seeking shelter in porticoes or church porches: Peter Brown, 
Poverty and Leadership in the Later Roman Empire (Hanover: Brandeis University Press, 2003), 
12, 34, and by the same author, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity: Towards a Christian 
Empire (Madison, w1: University of Wisconsin Press, 1992), 92, 96-97. For a chronicler’s 
report on food distributions under pope Zacharias’ portico at the Lateran, see below, 
pp. 42-44. 

6 Stephen C. Ferruolo, “The Twelfth-Century Renaissance,” in Renaissances Before the 
Renaissance: Cultural Revivals of Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages, ed. Warren Treadgold 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1984), 129-32. The term ‘hospital’ starts appearing in 
Latin documents, replacing the Greek ‘xenodochium’ or ‘xenodocheion’ after 800 according 
to Miller, “Knights of Saint John,” 710. That occurred instead around the year 1000 according 
to Emilio Nasalli Rocca, Il diritto ospedaliero nei suoi lineamenti storici (Milan: Fondazione 
Mochi Onory, 1956), 49-50. 
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period.’ The availability of capital in large part serves to explain what enabled 
the establishment of these large institutions. What it does not explain is why 
ruling elites chose to pour precious resources into the construction of monu- 
mental shelters for the poor in prime urban locations. The answer offered here 
is that pious foundations demonstrated both the moral and the administra- 
tive capacity of the ruler, legitimizing the concentration of power in his hands. 
That is what explains the vast complexes, characterized by a distinct architec- 
tural design that rendered their charitable nature immediately recognizable. 

Born of the same throes that delivered the secular and papal monarchies 
of Europe, public hospitals first appeared in France, Rome and England. They 
were institutions of State, and the relief systems they housed were instru- 
ments of social order. Mitigating pervasive fears of the ever-present threat of 
starvation and destruction, hospitals provided comfort in the thought that 
one belonged to a community whose leaders would intervene when all else 
failed. Attenuating social envy, they simultaneously enhanced social cohesion. 
Propagating the myth of the righteous ruler who held himself accountable for 
the entire community, charitable foundations projected a public image of the 
State that was as necessary to government as a fiscal system and a bureaucratic 
apparatus. Exemplifying the legitimizing piety of the sovereign, public infir- 
maries served as tools in the struggle to shape centralized administrations, and 
they proliferated in periods of intensive State-building. 

The political significance of public infirmaries extended beyond domestic 
confines: kings and popes vied over their construction. A prominent aspect 
of the reconfiguration of Europe during the twelfth-century Renaissance—a 
period that actually extended from the middle of the eleventh century to the 
mid-thirteenth—was the retracing of boundaries between religious and secu- 
lar authority. The Gregorian Reform, launched in the final decades of the elev- 
enth century, aimed to strengthen the position of the Church of Rome with 
respect to that of secular monarchs. The Investiture Controversy—a struggle 
over whether popes or kings had the right to appoint bishops and abbots in 
territories subject to royal jurisdiction—was merely the peak of the ensuing 
conflict. As instruments of a battle fought on moral grounds, hospitals—pious 
institutions of merciful healing—broadcast their patrons’ claims to political 
primacy based on greater spiritual perfection. 


7 Onthe revival of commerce and urban development after the middle of the eleventh century, 
which occurred for the first time since the disintegration of the Roman world, see the useful 
synthesis in: Carlo M. Cipolla, Before the Industrial Revolution: European Society and Economy 
1000-1700 (London: Routledge, 1993), in particular, the chapter on “The great expansion: 
1000-1300,” 183-98. 
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When searching for reasons to explain the rather sudden appearance of 
large public infirmaries in Europe, functional grounds are the first to offer 
themselves. We must clear the slate of such seemingly reasonable explana- 
tions. Adverse phenomena—such as economic downturns that increased the 
numbers of poor or renewed onslaughts of epidemics—did not accelerate the 
rate of hospital construction. The rate of hospital growth boomed in periods 
of economic prosperity, urban growth and administrative development, rather 
than in response to demographic or epidemic crises. 

Explanations linking the construction of charitable institutions to a spike 
in famines seem sound at first sight because hunger, the great scourge of pre- 
industrial society, reared its ugly head more frequently, and with greater vigor, 
as Europe embarked on the phase of economic expansion marking the twelfth 
century. Food shortages, however, were frequently not the unaided outcome 
of natural catastrophes. Studies focusing on various European regions have 
shown that food crises were more often the combined result of inadequate dis- 
tribution infrastructure and speculative moves by landholders who withheld 
crops to inflate their prices on the market. (In the twentieth century as well, 
famines were more often the result of distributive patterns rather than actual 
food scarcity).8 Administrative authorities across Europe sought to remedy 
famines by creating magistracies that oversaw the mechanisms of agricultural 
production and distribution. Termed Abbondanza, or abundance, in Rome 
and other Italian cities, the new magistracies sought to regulate the price of 
produce on urban markets and undertook the procurement and stockpiling 
of grain reserves, which they then offered at subsidized prices during periods 
of shortage. By the end of the fourteenth century—a period devastated by a 
recessive economy and food crises occurring at frequent intervals—these reg- 
ulating institutions were well structured and relatively effective.° 


8 Luciano Palermo, Sviluppo economico e societa preindustriali: Cicli, strutture e congiunture 
in Europa dal medioevo alla prima eta moderna (Rome: Viella, 1997); see the chapter on “Il 
ciclo economico e le politiche medioevali del grano,” 225-82, with bibliography on p. 277, 
nn. 31-34, esp. sections on “La carestia come fase del ciclo,” 234-39 and “La carestia come 
fattore della distribuzione,” 239-44. On the twentieth century, see Amartya Sen, Poverty and 
Famines: An Essay on Entitlement and Deprivation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 
whose opening statement, on p. 1, is: “Starvation is the characteristic of some people not 
having enough food to eat. It is not the characteristic of there being not enough food to eat.” 

9 Palermo, Sviluppo economico, 225-82 (on economic cycles and anti-cyclical measures) and 
pp. 266-71 on the efficacy of the Abbondanza; and by the same author, Mercati del grano 
a Roma tra medioevo e rinascimento. Il mercato distrettuale del grano in età comunale, vol. 1 
(Rome: Istituto Nazionale di Studi Romani, 1990), 13-60. 
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The history of the Abbondanza intersects that of public hospitals, appearing 
for that reason in this book. But it is, precisely, a separate history. There was an 
economic logic to the actions of authorities in seeking to ensure that the price 
of cereals—the main component in the diet of the population—was kept at 
accessible levels. Preserving adequate purchase power for salaries ensured the 
attraction of manpower to cities, spurring work and investment necessary for 
recovery and expansion. No similar logic applied to the construction of shel- 
ters for the poor that housed and fed—typically, for three days—the destitute. 
The considerable expenditure that the construction and management of hos- 
pitals entailed was not justified by expectations of economic returns. The same 
savvy ruling groups who established the Abbondanza, or its equivalent across 
Europe, also established hospitals. It could not have escaped them that the 
latter had no discernible effect on the mitigation of poverty.!° 

Comparing the periods most scarred by food crises to those in which hospi- 
tal foundations flourished confirms the absence of a causal relationship. The 
earliest institutions were built in the late twelfth century at the height of pros- 
perity, and construction peaked in the middle of the thirteenth century. During 
the last third of the thirteenth century, when economic expansion ceased and 
Europe embarked on a long recession, the frequency of famines and their grav- 
ity increased—but the rate at which public shelters were built did not. The 
establishment of pious foundations culminated during the booming period 
and decreased when the pace of the economy—not that of famines—slowed.!! 

Nor can the building of hospitals be linked to the wave of epidemics that 
punctuated the rapid tempo of famines in the recessive economy of the early 
fourteenth century. In the middle of that century, the wave crested with the 


10 Jean Durliat, De la ville antique a la ville Byzantine: Le problème des subsistances (Rome: 
Ecole Française de Rome, 1990), 556-59, estimates such handouts were a drop in the ocean; 
Brian Pullan, “Poveri, mendicanti e vagabondi (secoli x1v—xvir),” in Dal feudalesimo al 
capitalismo, vol. 1 of Storia d'Italia. Annali, ed. Corrado Vivanti and Ruggiero Romano 
(Turin: Einaudi, 1978), 1020-38, 1043-47, argues that almsgiving helped preserve the 
status quo. But see John Henderson, Piety and Charity in Late Medieval Florence (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1994), 11, 241-353 for whom the activities of the Orsanmichele, a 
Florentine charitable association, represented a genuine response to indigence. 

11 On the fourteenth-century recession and its famines, see Palermo, Sviluppo economico, 
237-39, and bibliography on p. 277, n. 39. For the periods of hospital building see, among 
others, Samuel K. Cohn, The Cult of Remembrance and the Black Death: Six Renaissance 
Cities in Central Italy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992), 43-60. Imbert, 
Hopitaux, 33, curtly declares the absence of a link between an increase in social issues and 
the foundation of hospitals. 
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Black Death, the plague that wiped away a quarter of the European population. 
In Italy, where the organization of public health and medical practice was 
most advanced, cities appointed magistracies to enforce preventive measures. 
In Tuscany, for example, streets were to be kept free of filth, whose odor was 
believed to be a source of contagion.!? Such healthcare measures, however, 
did not include a flurry of new hospital foundations. Large construction proj- 
ects were slow to start in the wake of the economic and demographic havoc 
wreaked by the Black Death, and public infirmaries proved no exception. 

The propagation of leper houses during this period, a phenomenon compa- 
rable to that of urban hospitals, confirms the lack of a causal relationship with 
the onset of pandemics. Unlike the episodic outbreaks of the plague—when 
the sick were segregated in temporary structures raised for that purpose or in 
existing structures adapted for such use—leprosy was, like poverty, a constant 
presence. Those afflicted with Hansen’s disease, the scientific term for leprosy, 
were confined to lazarettos that were erected far from populated centers to 
avoid the risk of contagion. Monumentality was pointless at these less visible 
sites, and leper houses never acquired the architectural significance of urban 
hospitals. Like hospitals, however, they were considered charitable founda- 
tions, and their prevalence throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
paralleled that of urban infirmaries.!4 


12 Carlo M. Cipolla, Contro un nemico invisibile: Epidemie e strutture sanitarie nell'Italia del 
Rinascimento (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1985), 13-27; and by the same author, Miasmi e umori: 
Ecologia e condizioni sanitarie in Toscana nel Seicento (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1989); in 
particular, the chapter on “Gli Uffici di Sanità in Italia e le concezioni epidemiologiche 
nel tardo medioevo e agli inizi dell'età moderna,” 1-20. On public health measures that 
began in Italy in 1348 and then spread across Europe, see Vivian Nutton, “Medicine in 
Medieval Western Europe, 1000-1500,” in The Western Medical Tradition: 800 BC to AD 1800, 
ed. Lawrence Conrad et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 196-98. 

13 There is an enormous literature on the Black Death. For France, see Jean-Noél Biraben, 
Les hommes et la peste en France et dans les pays européen et méditerranéens, 2 vols. 
(Paris: Mouton, 1975-1976), in particular, in vol. 1: “Les Pertes Humaines,” 155-332, on 
the demographic devastation of plagues, and pp. 156-84 on the Black Death. Giorgio 
Cosmacini, Storia della medicina e della Sanità in Europa: Dalla peste europea alla guerra 
mondiale (1348-1918) (Bari: Laterza, 1987), focuses on Italy; see in particular the chapter on 
“La ‘gran moria’ del Trecento,” 5-42. Cohn, Cult of Remembrance, 57, argues on the basis 
of quantitative data on charitable giving that the endowment of large hospitals in Pisa, 
Florence and Siena after the middle of the fourteenth century was part of a process of 
centralization of welfare systems rather than a response to the Black Death. 

14 For the propagation of leper houses in Europe, see Nutton, “Medicine,” 189; and Robert I. 
Moore, The Formation of a Persecuting Society: Power and Deviance in Western Europe, 
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Scholars generally assumed that the proliferation of leper houses during 
that period occurred in response to a resurgence of Hansen's disease. In The 
Formation of a Persecuting Society, Robert I. Moore instead demonstrated that 
there is no evidence of such an epidemic spike. The reasons for the spread of 
lazarettos, he argued, were psychological in nature—the product of fear in a 
society undergoing deep changes. The political restructuring that propelled 
a feudal society toward administrative centralization; the redrawing of lines 
between secular and religious authority that resulted in the pervasive influ- 
ence of the Church on the social practices and daily rhythms of life; and the 
rapid urbanization of swelling numbers of the population generated anxieties 
that culminated in the search for scapegoats. 

Since biblical times, communities have sought illusory comfort in 
moralizing—and in the belief that the sacrifice or ostracization of an individ- 
ual or group identified as culpable would spare others from the wrath of the 
gods. Leprosy was associated with moral perversion from the earliest times, 
and lepers—unclean by Scriptural definition—assumed that sacrificial func- 
tion during the twelfth-century Renaissance. The separatio, the ritual that 
sanctioned an individual’s status as a leper and his or her separation from soci- 
ety, developed in the course of the fourteenth century until it closely resem- 
bled a burial. In Amiens and elsewhere, lepers—deprived of their property, 
their homes, and their spouses—were required to stand in a grave pit during 
the ceremony. In some cases, the officiating priest threw a spadeful of earth 
from the cemetery over the leper’s head.!6 Destined to remain underutilized, 
the number of leper houses established in the twelfth century testifies not 
to the virulence of Hansen’s disease, but to that of human fears. Jews and 


950-1250 (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1987), 50-53. Francois-Olivier Touati, Maladie et 
société au Moyen Age: La lèpre, les lépreux et les léproseries dans la province ecclésiastique 
de Sens jusqu'au milieu du x1Vv° siècle (Paris: De Boeck, 1998), in particular, “L'apparition 
des léproseries: Fondations et répartitions aux XII° et x111° siècles,” 247-95; the author 
focuses on the French province of Sens but is unmatched in the vastness of the socio- 
cultural context he considers. Nicholas Orme and Margaret Webster, The English Hospital 
1070-1570 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), with a chapter on “Leprosy and its 
Consequences,’ 23-31, is not as useful as one might hope. 

15 Moore, Persecuting Society. For comments on this book’s influence, see Peter Biller, 
“Popular Religion in the Central and Later Middle Ages,” in Companion to Historiography, 
ed. Michael Bentley (London: Routledge, 1997), 239-40. 

16 For the separatio, see Imbert, Hôpitaux, 169-73, and Moore, Persecuting Society, 58-59, for 
comments. 
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heretics, whom biblical lepers were thought to symbolize, joined the ranks of 
the persecuted soon afterwards.!” 

The marginalization of human groups branded as extraneous is inte- 
gral to the construction of mainstream identity and is welded to the forma- 
tion of modern society. It is thus only apparently a paradox that some of the 
sovereigns who spearheaded the construction of the State and its charitable 
institutions—thereby figuring as protagonists in the following pages—were 
the same sovereigns who persecuted lepers, Jews and heretics with the great- 
est of gusto. Henry 11 Plantagenet (1154-1189), who built the Angevin Empire, 
spanning both shores of the British Channel, and a network of hospitals in 
France, ordered lepers burnt at the stake. His grandson, Edward 1 (1272-1307), 
expelled the Jews from London in 1290 and, according to some reports, granted 
lepers the comfort of full Christian rites when, deeming ritual burials unnec- 
essarily symbolic, he had them buried alive.!8 Pope Innocent 111 (1198-1216), 


17 For medieval moralizing about leprosy, see Saul N. Brody, The Disease of the Soul: Leprosy 
in Medieval Literature (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1974), 11-12, 51-59, 107-46. 
Biraben, Hommes et la peste, vol. 1, 57-65, discusses the link between plague epidemics 
and persecutions of Jews and lepers. A more in-depth discussion is in: Carlo Ginzburg, 
Ecstasies: Deciphering the Witches’ Sabbath (New York: Pantheon Books, 1991), who points, 
on p. 12, to the “insecurity born out of a deep economic, social, political and religious 
crisis; growing hostility toward marginal groups; the frenzied search for a scapegoat” that 
led to the persecution of lepers and Jews starting in the fourteenth century. According 
to Moore, Persecuting Society, 66, change occurred earlier: “a comprehensive apparatus 
of persecution was worked out towards the end of the twelfth century, codified by the 
Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 (for lepers the Third of 1179) and perfected by the middle 
of the thirteenth century or soon after” See also, in the same volume, the section on “The 
Response of the Church,” 23-26, for the twelfth century as the period in which “the Church 
went on the offensive,” 26. See Marcia Kupfer, The Art of Healing: Painting for the Sick and 
the Sinner in a Medieval Town (University Park, pa: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
2003), 137-46, esp. p. 137 for the assertion that the “period of transition during which the 
sick poor, particularly lepers, began to evolve from brother to other” was around 1200. 
On heresy and non-Christian minorities, see also the rich collection of essays in: Scott L. 
Waugh and Peter D. Diehl, Christendom and its Discontents: Exclusion, Persecution, and 
Rebellion, 1000-1500 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

18 For the expulsion of Jews from England in 1290, see Steen E. Rasmussen, London: The 
Unique City (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1982), 42-43. For the more extreme acts of 
Henry 11 and Edward 1, see Brody, Disease of the Soul, 64-69. But see also Ginzburg, 
Ecstasies, n. 65 on pp. 61-62, who casts doubt on the usefulness of Brody’s text. And 
Moore, Persecuting Society, 43-44, who says that fiscal measures against Jews were less 
harsh under Henry 11—although that was not due to greater benevolence, but to a greater 
sophistication of fiscal systems. 
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who equipped Rome with a series of hospitals, reiterated in a bull issued in 
1205 that Jews were condemned to perpetual servitude as punishment for the 
crucifixion and launched a crusade against the Albigensian heretics. In 1209, 
troops led by the papal legate massacred the entire population of Béziers in 
southern France, where some Albigensians had sought refuge. According to a 
widely circulated story, when soldiers asked the legate how they should distin- 
guish between Catholics and Albigensians, he instructed them to kill everyone 
and let God do the sorting. The story is apocryphal, but the dead, as the legate 
himself reported to the pope, numbered between 15,000 and 20,000.!9 

The poor did not escape the process that gradually rigidified the boundaries 
of acceptable social status, practices, and behaviors. The charitable establish- 
ments that gave them shelter specialized, evolving into proper medical cen- 
ters on the one hand, and custodial institutions on the other. That bifurcation 
first became apparent in fifteenth-century Italy: university-trained doctors, 
their services recorded in the payrolls, appeared with increasing frequency in 
infirmary wards.?° During the same period, the architectural transformation of 
hospitals signaled a tightening of the screws for the destitute. 

Before the fifteenth century, hospitals built in Italian and other European 
cities were tall, single-story, freestanding halls slicing through the urban fab- 
ric without the mediation of porticoes (Fig. 15). Hospitals were not equipped 
with arcaded courtyards either—expensive structures that are only useful in 
establishments where access to the outer world is strictly regulated, such as 
monasteries and prisons. In urban institutions, where guests were free to leave 
as they pleased, courtyards were an unnecessary extravagance. 

The first hospital courtyards, which appeared in late fourteenth-century 
Florence, evidence a shift in views regarding decorum, the tumult caused 
by paupers, and the desirability of confining them within the walls of an 


19 See Moore, Persecuting Society, 9, 43, on Innocent 111’s role in the Albigensian crusade in 
the County of Toulouse in 1208, enforced against local reluctance, and declarations about 
Jewish culpability; see also, in the same volume, “Deviance and authority,” 106-12, 135-36, 
on the emergence of the state and the criminalization of certain activities. On Innocent 111 
and heresy, see also Jonathan Alexander and Robert W. Carlyle, “Judged by God Alone,’ 
in Innocent 11: Vicar of Christ or Lord of the World?, ed. James M. Powell (Washington 
DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 1994), 46-49, an essay originally published 
in 1963. 

20 Katharina Park, Doctors and Medicine in Early Renaissance Florence (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1985), 103-06; Katharina Park and John Henderson, “The First Hospital 
among Christians: The Ospedale di Santa Maria Nuova in Early Sixteenth-Century 
Florence,” Medical History 35 (1991); John Henderson, The Renaissance Hospital: Healing 
the Body and Healing the Soul (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006), 25-28; Siraisi, 
Early Renaissance Medicine, 39. 
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institution.” In the 1420s, Filippo Brunelleschi’s Hospital of the Innocents in 
Florence represented the model of a regularized scheme constructed around 
an arcaded courtyard whose magnificent facade loggia negotiated the urban 
surroundings (Fig. 1). Around the middle of that century, an enormously 
successful architectural type emerged in Lombardy: a square or rectangular 
perimeter enclosed infirmary wards arranged in the form of a cross, creating 
multiple courtyards. The cruciform scheme, whose best known example is 
Filarete’s Ospedale Maggiore in Milan, offered distinct advantages: male and 
female patients were easily separated in dedicated wards and courtyards, and 
the altar placed at the crossing enabled bed-ridden patients from all wings to 
view Mass (Fig. 2).22 

Above all, the new design was responsive to changed attitudes toward the 
poor. The fortress-like perimeter segregated the institution and its guests 
from the rest of the city, an architectural premonition of legislative mea- 
sures enacted soon afterwards: the Poor Laws and provisions for the impris- 
onment of vagrants and beggars promulgated across Europe in the sixteenth 
century (Fig. 3).?3 In addition to offering an ideal location for placement of the 
altar, the crossing provided a vantage point for the surveillance of patients—a 
feature that became increasingly appealing as shelters for the poor evolved 
into custodial institutions. The numerous prisons with multiple arms radiating 
from a central core built in nineteenth-century France, England and America 
further developed a concept inaugurated in the Lombard Renaissance 
hospitals.24 


21 The earliest surviving hospital portico is probably that of San Matteo in Lastra a Signa, 
near Florence, built between 1393 and 1408, which also sports a courtyard; see Howard 
Saalman, Filippo Brunelleschi: The Buildings (University Park, pa: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1993), 34, 37. Already toward the end of the thirteenth century, the right 
of ‘vagabonds’ to be considered ‘poor of Christ’ is no longer certain (Pullan, “Mendicanti 
e vagabondi,” 1008-20). 

22 Lucio Franchini, Stefano Della Torre and Serena Pesenti, Ospedali Lombardi del 
Quattrocento: Fondazione, trasformazioni, restauri (Como: New Press, 1995). Philip Foster, 
“Per il disegno dell'Ospedale di Milano,” Arte Lombarda 38/39 (1973), demonstrated that 
the cruciform scheme of the Florentine hospital of S. Maria Nuova was not a precedent 
for the Lombard hospitals as it formed piecemeal and was only completed in the 
sixteenth century. 

23 Poor Laws spread from Saxony and Flanders to northern Italy, eastern France, England 
and, finally, Spain between the 1520s and the 1540s; see Brian Pullan, “The Roles of the 
State and the Town in the General Crisis of the 1590s,” in The European Crisis of the 1590s: 
Essays in Comparative History, ed. Peter Clark (London: Allen & Unwin, 1985). 

24 See the examples of prisons with radial plans in: Nikolaus Pevsner, A History of Building 
Types (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1976), 159-68. An example of a hospital with 
eight radiating wards, strikingly similar to that of contemporary prisons, was designed by 
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FIGURE1 Filippo Brunelleschi, Hospital of the Innocents, Florence, ca. 1420, plan (drawing: 
I Vanchev). 





FIGURE 2 Alfred Guesdon, View of Milan, colored lithograph, ca. 1850 (image in the public domain). 
Filarete’s Ospedale Maggiore, with cruciform wards enclosed in a perimeter and 
forming courtyards, is in the foreground. 
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FIGURE3 Giovanni Migliara, Ospedale Maggiore in Milan, aquatint, ca. 1830 
(photo © Creative Commons, henceforth cc, image courtesy of Wellcome Library, 
London, rcv No. 14262). 


That was still a long way off, however, when large urban hospitals appeared in 
northwest France and Rome around 1200. The poor had not yet become the 
classes dangereuses of early modern Europe, infesting the dreams of pious bur- 
ghers with their threats of sedition. The destitute were still considered the pau- 
peres Christi, Christ’s poor. In the religious sentiment that pervaded medieval 
society, the Savior’s call for mercy resounded vividly: 


For I was hungry and you gave me food, 

I was thirsty and you gave me drink, 

I was a stranger and you took me in (...) 
As you did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to me.?5 


Leonhard Christoph Sturm in 1720 (Dieter Jetter, Geschichte des Hospitals: Westdeutschland 
von den Anfängen bis 1850 (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1966), 86-88). 
25 Matthew 25:35, 40. See also Brown, Poverty and Leadership, 94-95. 
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Those who showed kindness to the shivering paupers gaunt from malnu- 
trition, the living image of the suffering Christ, expected to receive mercy 
in return when judgment time came. A new attention to the physical body 
and its ailments emerged around 1200. Bloody and thorn-encircled images of 
torment replaced the icons of serene Saviors, and portraits of Christ as the 
Man of Sorrows appeared. Penitential and spiritual movements formed, and 
in the early thirteenth century, the Franciscan Order coalesced, exemplifying 
aspirations to asceticism and voluntary poverty.2® One cannot discount sin- 
cere compassion for human misery, and my argument is not against individual 
charitable intentions. How can we otherwise explain, as a historian of medi- 
eval poverty observed, “the motives of Merovingian bishops, ninth-century 
monks, eleventh-century hermits, thirteenth-century mendicant friars, and 
finally laymen instrumental in works of charity, all of whom worked to allevi- 
ate the suffering of the poor?”27 

The needy, however, were not viewed in a romantic light. The recipients of 
aid occupied a specific place in society, playing a role in the economy of salva- 
tion. The exercise of charity improved the spiritual health of benefactors— 
numerous biblical injunctions to that effect were clear enough.?8 The poor, 
for their part, were to shoulder their assigned lot with patience, in expiation 
of their sins. Side by side with the idea that Christ mystically dwelt among 
the poor—the view encapsulated by the phrase pauperes Christi—persisted 
beliefs in the culpability of the weak: the author of an early fourteenth-century 
confessor’s manual was at pains to explain that poverty was not a vice and that 
the deprived bore no responsibility for their plight.?9 


26 Georges Duby, Love and Marriage in the Middle Ages (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1994), in particular, “Observations on Physical Pain in the Middle Ages,” 168-73. See also 
Nutton, “Medicine,” and in particular, ‘The medieval body, 175-83; Pullan, “Mendicanti e 
vagabondi, see esp. ‘I poveri di Cristo, 997-1008; Ferruolo, “Twelfth-Century Renaissance,” 
124-28. 

27 Michel Mollat, The Poor in the Middle Ages (New Haven, 1986), 11. 

28 Examples of Scriptural injunctions to be charitable are in: Luke vi: 30, 36-38; Luke x: 
25-37; Luke XIV: 12-14; and Matt XIX: 21. Mark 10: 25 is about the unlikelihood that the rich 
will attain heaven. According to Cyprian, the influential third-century bishop of Carthage, 
prayer without almsgiving was ineffectual (Roy J. Deferrari, trans., Saint Cyprian: Treatises 
(New York: Fathers of the Church, 1958), 231, and p. 89, n. 26 below). See also Bronislaw 
Geremek, La pieta e la forca: Storia della miseria e della carita in Europa (Bari: Laterza, 
1986), 1-13, who argues that the charitable enterprises that flourished in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were linked to the need for the new class of merchants and bankers 
to redeem their souls. 

29 Mollat, The Poor, 128-29. 
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Poverty was pervasive, endemic since time immemorial. Those registered in 
numerous European medieval town rolls as too poor to pay taxes accounted for 
between one third and two thirds of the population. To that entrenched core 
of permanently destitute, one must add the ‘crisis poor’—a larger and shifting 
element of society never far enough from the threshold of indigence not to risk 
slipping below it in unpropitious times. Natural or personal catastrophes— 
droughts, wars, the illness or death of the breadwinner—could plunge entire 
families into abject misery. Construed as those who were eking out a difficult 
and tentative living, the poor accounted for up to three quarters of the popu- 
lation.3° The daily heartbreak offered by the multitude of wraithlike paupers 
was a spectacle to which most were inured. Consciences, as the same historian 
of poverty noted, remained untroubled.*! 

Large urban hospitals did not appear as if coagulating from a mist of com- 
passionate concerns, signaling the shift from a barbarous era to one of enlight- 
ened public welfare. There was no sudden cataclysm in the twelfth century that 
jolted authorities into taking action to alleviate human suffering that was more 
painfully visible or more intolerable than before. City or state coffers were nei- 
ther drained for the construction of pious establishments in response to real or 
perceived crises nor because of changes in attitudes toward the poor. Like the 
leper houses that immediately preceded them, hospitals were the product of a 
social and political project. The small percentage of paupers fortunate enough 
to be sheltered in a public institution were no doubt greatly comforted by the 
better hygiene, bed rest and regular meals they could count on—for three days 
or so, before they were returned to the streets. But the immense public hospi- 
tals that rose in the shadow of the cathedrals across European cities had no 
lasting effect on their lives, nor on the improvement of basic sanitation levels, 
and they had no effect whatsoever on the reduction of poverty rates. 

Explanations linking the vast urban infirmaries to scientific medical 
advances are equally inadequate. The twelfth century did witness the estab- 
lishment of medical teaching in European universities. The discovery of the 
works of the Arab physicians, such as Avicenna’s enormously influential Canon, 
and of their translations and commentaries of the Hippocratic and Galenic 


30 There is an immense literature on poverty in the pre-modern era. Classics are: Bronislaw 
Geremek, Poverty: A History (Oxford: Blackwell, 1994); Mollat, The Poor, see esp. 63-69, 173- 
77, on the paths to poverty and numbers of poor; on the same issue: Pullan, “Mendicanti e 
vagabondi,’ 985-97. See also Brian Pullan, Rich and Poor in Renaissance Venice: The Social 
Institutions of a Catholic State to 1620 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971), a 
monumental study with a broader scope than the title expresses. 

31 Mollat, The Poor, 71. 
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texts of the Greek tradition, launched medical studies in Europe. Salerno, in 
southern Italy, is credited with a major role in introducing Arabic medicine to 
Catholic Europe: by the end of the twelfth century, its reputation as a center 
for theoretical, formal academic, and medical education was unrivaled. Other 
important medical schools—Paris and Montpellier in France, Padua and 
Bologna in Italy—emerged in the thirteenth century, and by the early four- 
teenth century, basic methods and materials for university curricula in medi- 
cine had been established.” 

The foundation of schools of medicine, like that of public hospitals, 
was a product of the cultural and economic vitality of the twelfth-century 
Renaissance. They were concurrent phenomena, however, which were not 
linked by a causal correlation. There is a tenuous relationship at best between 
the construction of medieval hospitals and their proximity to well-known 
schools of medicine. Salerno, Paris, Padua and Bologna, the sites of medical 
schools with an international reputation, did not boast of hospitals to match. 
A small hospital established in the late twelfth century in Montpellier was 
affiliated with the hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia near the Vatican, one of the 
largest institutions in Europe, although Rome was never a prominent center 
for academic medical learning. Montpellier, on the other hand, one of the ear- 
liest of such centers, was not equipped with a comparable hospital until the 
seventeenth century.33 

Early hospitals occupied an unremarkable place in the history of medicine. 
It was not until the sixteenth century that university-trained physicians became 


32 Siraisi, Early Renaissance Medicine, 13-16, 48-77. On Arab medicine in this period, see the 
useful synthesis in: Giorgio Cosmacini, L'arte lunga: Storia della medicina dall'antichità a 
oggi (Bari: Laterza, 1997), 138-62, and the section on “Salerno e gli Studi,” 163-83. On the 
role of Salerno as a vehicle for Arabic medicine, see Nutton, “Medicine,” 139-46, and 153- 
59, on the establishment of schools. On the genesis of Arabic translations, see Lawrence I. 
Conrad, “The Arab-Islamic Medical Tradition,” in The Western Medical Tradition: 800 BC 
to AD 1800, ed. Lawrence Conrad et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 
104-10. 

33 Montpellier was an exception, in that it was a town where monastic infirmaries provided 
patients for observation to the school of medicine. But otherwise, hospitals and schools 
of medicine, the two institutional seats for the study and practice of medicine, “were on 
parallel paths that did not meet” (Cosmacini, Arte lunga, 180, 182-202). On the affiliation 
of Montpellier and S. Spirito in Sassia in Rome see Pietro De Angelis, L’Ospedale di 
Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dalle origini al 1300 (Rome: Accademia Lancisiana, 1960), 181-84; 
more recently: Gisela Drossbach, “Papa Innocenzo 111 nell’autocomprensione storica 
dell’ordine ospitaliero di Santo Spirito in Sassia,” in Innocenzo 111: Urbs et Orbis. Atti del 
Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 1998, vol. 2, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 2003). 
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a customary sight in hospital wards across Europe, and therapies aimed at spe- 
cific ailments replaced basic nursing care.34 This is not to say that beliefs about 
the causes of disease did not influence the architecture of medieval hospitals. 
The immensity of single-story infirmary halls that were impossible to heat 
in long winter months, for example, was believed to aid in the dispersion of 
noxious vapors in the height of summer and its fever-infested days, more dan- 
gerous than any winter chill.35 The sponsors of hospitals, however, probably 
appreciated the grandeur of the tall freezing halls—and the social statement 
they constituted—more than their potentially dispersive effects on the harm- 
ful vapors feared by pre-modern men and women. 

The prevalent concern of the builders of hospitals was the political function 
carried out by charitable institutions. That is what shaped the architecture of 
these establishments and determined their urban setting, and that is what this 
study is concerned with. That said, the creation of public hospitals; the systems 
of poor relief they housed; and the reasons for justifying the public resources 
that were poured into their construction and management ingrained in 
Europeans the notion that responsibility for the welfare of citizens rests with 
the State. The history of hospitals is relevant, if for nothing else, for this reason: 
it traces the roots of issues that remain relevant today. 


A final note regarding method. Although the practice of writing about cities 
boasts a long tradition, urban history is a field of investigation whose boundar- 
ies are still unclear. Social, economic and political history, as well as the his- 
tory of ideas, of art, and of the built environment, have all legitimately staked 
claims in this field, tilled with respective tool sets. This study examines the 
correlation between these historical subjects and architecture, explaining the 
reasons for the trajectories along which the city developed. Social constructs 
and practices, economic and political concerns, and artistic aspirations did not 
simply shape the urban environment, but were in turn affected by it. The archi- 
tectural vestiges of antiquity, for example—viewed with eyes rendered more 
attentive by the rediscovery of ancient literature and jurisprudence in newly 
minted universities—evoked notions of nobility in fledgling feudal lineages 
jockeying for power. Seeking to emulate ancient models, ruling elites intro- 
duced architectural types that projected corporate images of cultural preemi- 
nence and political primacy onto civic and international stages. 

Identifying the relationship between architecture and politics is nothing 
new. More than thirty years ago, writing about Renaissance Rome, Paolo Prodi 


34 Cosmacini, Arte lunga, 182-202. 
35 For the decimation of children, especially, by infectious diseases in summer, reported in 
the Florentine Books of the Dead, see Nutton, “Medicine,” 184. 
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articulated in The Papal Prince the need to place architectural developments in 
a political context that assigns them meaning.*¢ That proposition can be taken 
to represent the purpose of this study as well, provided we apply two caveats. 
The first is that we construe ‘political’ in a sense broad enough to encompass, 
for instance, the matrimonial practices of ruling groups aimed at acquiring or 
consolidating control over urban sectors, or the cult of a new relic that aided in 
the establishment of the papal seat in the Borgo—to cite examples discussed 
herein. The second is that we do not read ‘context’ as a backdrop against which 
protagonists perform or events unfold. The effort here is, rather, directed at 
examining nodes where vivid interaction among architectural and other con- 
cerns facilitates analysis and understanding. 

This approach has implications for narrative structure. Such an account 
does not take systematic stock of a series of historical phenomena: a narrative 
thread that dives deep into certain pools of meaning, while all but ignoring 
others, links the nodes. That entailed following a meandering trail and clam- 
bering across fences marking disciplinary boundaries, as landmarks that finally 
appeared shifted the course and thrust of the work. Mapping the course of that 
trail meant deciding what clearings, obstacles and markers had to be exam- 
ined, and which could be brushed over. Details about life histories or kinship 
relations of certain protagonists proved necessary to grasp their motives. 
Other elements were only summarily sketched to link the nodes, producing an 
intelligible image. Depth of field and focus had to be constantly adjusted, veer- 
ing between close-ups and longer views. The analysis descends at times to the 
level of the geological provenance of building materials in defensive structures 
in order to prove that the same clan built them as part of an urban system. 
Other pages instead provide broad overviews of the traits that rendered cer- 
tain monastic orders, for example, particularly involved in the construction 
of hospitals. 

This study of Roman urbanism viewed through the lens of hospital con- 
struction opens and closes with the same institution: the papal S. Spirito in 
Sassia, the first monumental hospital in Rome, established around 1200 in the 
Borgo and rebuilt as the year 1500 approached. In the interim, the account 
unfolds through the development of a rival hospital raised at the Lateran with 
support of the municipal authority. That period coincides with the early his- 
tory of hospitals in Rome. After 1500, transformed political and cultural con- 
ditions—the control the papacy had obtained over the city, the challenges 


36 Paolo Prodi, The Papal Prince: One Body and Two Souls. The Papal Monarchy in Early 
Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), see in particular, “Power 
and Image,” 37-58. 
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posed by the Protestant movements in Europe, and new notions about urban 
decorum and design—left the strategic significance of hospitals intact while 
altering specific characteristics, necessarily the topic of a separate discussion. 

That organizing principle means that later developments, and chapters, of 
this story are understood in the light of previous ones. Opening pages explain 
why displays of charity were necessary to rulers, and hospitals became urban 
expressions of sovereignty. Central chapters, describing how feudal clans 
used hospitals to occupy vital supply routes in thirteenth-century Rome, thus 
become comprehensible. The penultimate chapter reconstructs the municipal 
authority's struggle in the fourteenth century to unify territorial administra- 
tion by securing control of the roads contended by rival clans. That their main 
instrument was a hospital at the Lateran might strike us as remarkable but not, 
at this point, perplexing. The papacy’s imposition of rule in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which occurred in part through the reconstruction of a massive hospital 
in the Borgo, then appears equally logical. 

An early and prolific center of hospital building where an enduring archi- 
tectural type was established, Rome stands out as an ideal study ground: the 
sheer magnitude of the phenomenon facilitates its observation. The city, how- 
ever, is not offered as a case study: by the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, Rome had started down a diverging path of urban growth with respect 
to that of other Italian and Western European cities. In addition to enormous 
symbolic and cultural significance, the city on the Tiber had a unique power 
structure, nominally topped by a papal monarchy—a peculiarly elective one 
that could not give rise to a dynasty. The municipal government established 
in 1143-1144 posed a challenge to papal authority, whose intensity fluctuated 
across time periods, while the feudal aristocracy held sway over urban sectors 
with unparalleled consequences to the physical landscape.3” 

Both popes and municipal leaders frequently emerged from the ranks of 
that aristocracy, rendering the Roman political context an intricate web of 
constantly shifting rivalries and alliances. Waves in hospital construction 
accompanied such power shifts. Often established in sparsely inhabited but 
strategic areas of the city, hospitals were not built in response to demographic 
need, but as footholds in the implementation of territorial strategies. When 
these strategies faltered, the large institutions were abandoned as rapidly as 
they were built. Hospitals in areas of enduring significance were instead built 
and rebuilt in the same location. Still functioning, they stand as testimony to 
the influence of late medieval urban interventions in modern Rome. Precisely 


37 See the useful synthesis in: André Vauchez, “Introduzione, in Roma Medievale, ed. André 
Vauchez (Bari: Laterza, 2001). 
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because of its exceptionality, Rome constitutes a case that tests the limits and 
possibilities of the role of charitable institutions in State-building and urban 
formation—an occurrence that more effectively reveals the contours of the 
context that it stretched.88 

The net that was cast to capture three centuries of urban history extends 
beyond the confines of Rome, however, as pivotal points are only under- 
stood in relation to European and Mediterranean developments. The book 
is accordingly divided into two parts, each comprised of three chapters. The 
first part examines the relation between the city and its international inter- 
locutors around the year 1200, while the second narrows the scope to Rome 
and launches the story’s chronological unfolding. The three chapters of the 
first part trace the link between hospitals and leadership; the construction of 
papal hospitals in response to those raised by royalty in France; and the politi- 
cal meaning of Roman hospital architecture. The second part reconstructs the 
urban transformations brought about by feudal lords in the thirteenth century; 
the municipality's struggle to curtail feudal power and unify the administra- 
tion in the fourteenth century; and the papacy’s achievement of that aim in 
the fifteenth century. A brief section at the beginning of each chapter serves 
as both abstract and introduction, outlining that chapter's contribution to the 
overall argument. 

This long view of three centuries of Roman urban history provides new 
explanations for certain well-known events. The examination of papal inter- 
ventions in the Borgo around 1200 revealed that the celebrated Renaissance 
projects in the same area merely represented a resumption of those medieval 
designs. Other instances beyond the chronological boundaries of this study 
can instead be understood in opposition to medieval strategies. The projects 
at the Lateran that were part of the famous plan by Sixtus v (1585-1590), for 
example, acquire new meaning when recognized as the purposeful disman- 
tling of a bottleneck, which a hospital backed by the municipal authority 
deliberately created in the fourteenth century. A collateral but not negligible 


38 Although an urban history unfolding over three centuries can hardly be defined a 
‘microhistory, I refer here to the Italian interpretation of that historiographical concept: 
an in-depth examination of a minute event that is neither a historical watershed nor 
representative of a larger series. Precisely because of its exceptional nature, such a 
unique event illuminates the boundaries of its context. See Carlo Ginzburg, Threads and 
Traces: True False Fictive (Berkley: University of California Press, 2012), esp. the chapter on 
“Microhistory: Two or Three Things that I Know about It,” 193-214. 
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outcome of this study and its approach was the nuancing of our understanding 
of Renaissance urbanism as the cradle of systematic urban designs. 

That long chronological unfolding, however, also means that the availabil- 
ity of documentation is uneven. Sources become more abundant as we get 
closer in time, shaping narrative possibilities. The orderly exposition of the 
phases of expansion of the hospital at the Lateran in the fourteenth century, 
for example, the topic of the penultimate chapter, is rendered possible by the 
rich set of documents and registers that, for the first time, were systematically 
produced and archived by the institution. Starting at that point, less room is 
left to speculation. For earlier periods, we must instead rely on scraps of docu- 
mentation, the visual evidence, and the formulation of plausible hypotheses 
rather than the declaration of certainties. 

The narrative structure affects the apparatus as well. Unlike the bibliog- 
raphies of studies more safely enclosed within clearly demarcated scholarly 
boundaries, the bibliography appended here only includes texts cited in the 
footnotes—sources, that is, directly relevant to the story. Too many historical 
fields were crossed or briefly entered—Roman art, architecture and urbanism, 
socioeconomic history, the history of poverty and its institutions in Europe 
and the Eastern Mediterranean—each equipped with an enormous and grow- 
ing body of literature. Trying to include a systematic bibliography for each was 
both unfeasible and pointless in the age of easily searchable and constantly 
updated bibliographic data banks. Readers surprised at not finding mention 
of historical characters or events that, no matter how important, stand outside 
the narrative path of this account will perhaps take solace in the consistency 
displayed in the bibliography. 

Finally, it is necessary to address the concerns that historical narratives— 
concatenations of cause and effect offering explanations for historical 
phenomena—have raised. Critiques now several decades old pointed out that 
in such accounts a multiplicity of occurrences are reduced to a retroactively 
coherent tale through the historian’s subjective decision to include certain ele- 
ments and exclude others. The narrative trajectory, according to such critiques, 
draws historical accounts unnervingly close to fictional ones. The documents 
considered here are indeed only those pertinent to the story—many others 
were excluded in a process akin to the one we carry out when gazing at dots or 
stars, seeking to detect a meaningful pattern. It is the historian’s craft, however, 
that measures the distance between the veracity of historical accounts and 
the verisimilitude of fiction. The historian’s task is to ensure that the historical 
image thus reconstructed, however grainy and subject to subsequent correc- 
tions and adjustments, does not exist only in the mind of its author. In other 
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words, the historian must ascertain that a sufficient number of verifiable 
points anchor the entire reconstruction to historical reality—however prob- 
lematic we may consider that term.89 

To begin arranging that sufficient number of points into a coherent image, 
we must begin from an apparently distant place: the millennial circumstances 
that rendered charitable foundations fundamental to rulers. 


39 Ginzburg, Threads and Traces, is a recent collection of essays relevant to the approach 
outlined here. See, in particular, in the chapter on “Just one Witness: The Extermination 
of the Jews and the Principle of Reality,’ 165-79, the statement, on p. 178, that: “Any 
document, regardless of how direct it is, always has a highly problematic relationship 
with reality. But reality (‘the thing in itself’) exists.’ 
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Building States: Rome and Europe 


CHAPTER 1 


Healing Forgiveness 


Macduff 
What's the disease he means? 


Malcolm 

‘Tis call'd the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers: and ‘tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 
That speak him full of grace. 


SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, Iv, 3 


In the chaotic centuries that followed the disintegration of the Carolingian 
Empire, governance was largely a matter of physical presence. Feudal lords, 
local magnates or their representatives periodically traveled through their 
domains to remind subjects of precisely to whom they owed their tithes, labor 
or military service. In the eleventh century, when Europe awakened from along 
slump to a period of economic and cultural prosperity, efforts to create central- 
ized monarchies equipped with stable seats of government began to bear fruit. 
The architectural representations of an immortal State, disseminated through 
the kingdom, replaced the sporadic apparition of various figures of authority. 
Hospitals figured prominently among the new institutions of State. Large 
and well-organized charitable establishments exemplified the judicious 
administration of the ruler. Their significance ran deeper, however, striking 
at the core of ancient notions of kingship. Hospitals displayed the two attri- 
butes that millennial beliefs attached to a ruler blessed by the gods: piety and 
its celestial reward—thaumaturgy. For, the gods did not distribute their gifts 
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whimsically. The king’s power to heal was manifest proof of divine endorse- 
ment and therefore legitimate sovereignty. The trappings of religious author- 
ity in royal infirmaries proclaimed the sacred nature of the king, augmenting 
possible therapeutic effects with the power of psychological suggestion. Such 
effects were visible. The restorative power of bed rest, improved hygiene and 
especially food in a chronically undernourished population seemed little short 
of miraculous. Hospitals dispensed the monarch's divine gift to grateful sub- 
jects, justifying his authority. In their buildings, the myth of the righteous king 
was spun, and the chords securing him to his throne were braided. 


The notion that a leader’s accountability for the welfare of his community 
justified his authority was an idea as potent as it was ancient. Dating to the 
earliest patriarchal clans, and destined to become a staple of theories of State 
sovereignty in the West, the notion was shaped into a principle of govern- 
ment in Near Eastern civilizations, where its expression is found in humanity’s 
first documented government reform: in a text produced around 2360 BCE, 
Urukagina, ruler of the city-state of Lagash in southern Mesopotamia, vowed 
to “protect widows and orphans.”! 

The Sumerian king’s promise encapsulated a declaration of administra- 
tive capacity. Left without the protection of a male wage earner, ‘widows and 
orphans’ were the most vulnerable categories of ancient Near Eastern societies 
(as well as of pre-modern Europe).? By speaking of them, however, Urukagina 
referred to all of his subjects, all equally helpless in comparison to the king’s 


1 “In this text we meet, for the first time, with a theme that will recur constantly in the legal 
enactments of subsequent Mesopotamian kings: the ruler as the protector of the widow 
and the orphan.” (Dietz O. Edzard, “The Early Dynastic period,’ in The Near East: The Early 
Cwilizations, ed. Jean Bottéro, Elena Cassin and Jean Vercoutter (New York: Delacorte Press, 
1967), 82-83). 

2 On provisions for widows and orphans in Judaic society, see Frank Loewenberg, From Charity 
to Social Justice: The Emergence of Communal Institutions for the Support of the Poor in Ancient 
Judaism (New Brunswick: Transaction Publishers, 2001), 148-50. On the vulnerability of 
widows and orphans in early modern Tuscany, see Christiane Klapisch-Zuber, Women, Family 
and Ritual in Renaissance Italy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985), and in particular 
the essays on “Kin, Friends, and Neighbors,’ 68-93, esp. 74-75; “The ‘Cruel Mother: Maternity, 
Widowhood, and Dowry in Florence in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” 17-31; and 
“Female Celibacy and Service in Florence in the Fifteenth Century,” 165-77. See also, more 
in general, John Henderson, Piety and Charity in Late Medieval Florence (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1994), 266, and bibliography on p. 307, n. 85; John Henderson and Richard Wall, eds., 
Poor Women and Children in the European Past (London: Routledge, 1994), focuses on the 
early modern period. 
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boundless power. The king’s promise to protect widows and the fatherless 
actually signified the pledge to impose and uphold the rule of law, shielding 
the weak from the abuses of the powerful. The same provisions, and their for- 
mulaic expressions, appeared in subsequent collections of Mesopotamian 
laws. In the prologue of the earliest surviving set of laws, issued sometime 
between 2112 and 2095 BCE by Ur-Nammu, the king presents himself as the 
worthy recipient of the gods’ favor by virtue of his ability to administer and 
dispense justice: “I did not deliver the orphan to the rich. I did not deliver the 
widow to the mighty. I did not deliver the man with but one shekel to the man 
with one mina.” In the prologue to his famous code, incised on a stele between 
1792 and 1750 BCE, Hammurabi—who orchestrated the great political expan- 
sion of the empire and instituted a sophisticated administrative and military 
bureaucracy—spelled it out: he had been appointed by the gods Anu and Enlil 
“to make justice prevail in the lands, to abolish the wicked and the evil, and to 
prevent the strong from oppressing the weak."3 

These declarations were made as kings usurped property belonging to the 
temple estates, dismantled local administrations, and established kingship as 
an institution. Assurances that they would take solicitous care of the entire 
community justified the seizure of power. Having subjugated everyone else, 
they touted their authority as necessary to prevent the abuses of the arrogant 
and the oppression of the lowly.4 

Even for such absolutist rulers, promising to defend the helpless was neces- 
sary: the notion that the weak were entitled to the protection of the powerful 
was ingrained. Leadership entailed the capacity to fulfill a fundamental duty to 
the poor, satisfying their cry for mercy and justice. To a large extent, the latter 
was construed as what we would today call ‘social justice” Mercy and justice 


3 A mina was worth sixty shekels. Henri Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods: A Study of Ancient 
Near Eastern Religion as the Integration of Society and Nature (Chicago: Chicago University 
Press, 1948), 239, points to Hammurabi's code. The full text of Hammurabi’s Law can be found 
in: Martha T. Roth, Law Collections from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1995), 76-140; Roth also explains the purpose of prologues to law collections on p. 2 and 
includes the code of Ur-Nammu (or Ur-Namma) on pp. 15-21. For the political expediency 
of such declarations, see Peter Brown, Poverty and Leadership in the Later Roman Empire 
(Hanover: Brandeis University Press, 2003), 69-70. 

4 Irene J. Winter, “After the Battle is Over: the Stele of the Vultures and the Beginning of 
Historical Narrative in the Art of the Ancient Near East,” in Pictorial Narrative in Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, ed. Herbert L. Kessler and Marianna Shreve Simpson (Washington: 
National Gallery of Art, 1985), 25-26. For the development of kingship in Mesopotamia and 
its theological aspect, see Frankfort, Kingship, 215-48, 295-312; Henri Frankfort, The Birth of 
Civilization in the Near East (London: Williams & Norgate, 1951). 
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were thus the overlapping attributes of the legitimate ruler, both the ornament 
and the prerogative of power.° Contributing to that notion was the belief that a 
true king was divinely appointed and must strive to emulate the god for whom 
he served as vicegerent. A precursor of the imitatio Christi—the imitation of 
Christ that was the ideal toward which all Christians strove—this imitatio dei 
entailed the unabashed upholding of righteousness. Even for a divinity, fail- 
ing to defend merciful justice meant courting deposition. As the son of the 
Canaanite god Krt informed his father: 


Thou hast let thy hands fall (...) 

Thou didst not judge the case of the widow 
nor uphold the suit of the oppressed. 
Descend from thy rule that I may reign.® 


The notion that the community, as represented by its leader, is responsible for 
its weakest members cut across Near Eastern societies. The concept was pres- 
ent in Hebrew culture and frequently surfaces in the Old Testament, where 
exhortations to be merciful to widows and orphans abound—as they would, 
later, in the Quran.’ In Biblical texts, injunctions to show mercy to the poor 
are intertwined with descriptions of the ideal leader—one who, in a commu- 
nity such as that of many Palestinian cities governed by an assembly of elders, 
could sway the multitude in a crucial hour of decision, bringing about consen- 
sus through his exceptional wisdom, strength of character, command of lan- 
guage, and recognized piety. 


For when the ear heard, it called me blessed, 

And when the eye saw, it gave witness of me, 

Because I delivered the poor who cried for help, 

And the orphan who had no helper. 

The blessing of the one ready to perish came upon me, 
And I made the widow’s heart sing for joy. 

I put on righteousness, and it clothed me; 

My justice was like a robe and a turban. 


5 Loewenberg, Charity to Social Justice, 15-16, 158-60; Brown, Poverty, 68-70. 

6 Brown, Poverty, 69. 

7 See, for example, Isaiah 10: 2 and Exodus 22: 22-24. In the Quran, see book 42, n. 7107 and 
7108 of the Sahih Muslim. For the observation that there is “ample evidence that the ‘peoples 
of the Book’ shared common attitudes toward poverty,’ see Michel Mollat, The Poor in the 
Middle Ages: An Essay in Social History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1986), 21. 
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I was eyes to the blind 

And feet to the lame. 

I was a father to the needy, 

And I investigated the case which I did not know. 
To me they listened and waited, 

And kept silent for my counsel. 

After my words they did not speak again, 

And my speech dropped on them. 

They waited for me as for the rain, 

And opened their mouth as for the spring rain.® 


Fueling the Judaic exhortation to take pity on the bereft was the belief that the 
highest god dwells among the lowest reaches of humanity. The Psalms urged 
followers to give alms because showing mercy to the poor meant not only being 
mindful of God: it meant finding oneself in his mystical presence. Christ, the 
god who descended among humans, was referring to that notion when he told 
his disciples that what they did for the least of his brethren they did for him. 
The tales in the Greco-Roman world about kings or gods roaming the earth dis- 
guised among beggars to divine the true hearts of men—rewarding or cursing 
them accordingly—represented the popular translation of that ancient idea. 
The legend of St Martin, who donated half of his cloak to a shivering beggar 
later revealed to be Christ, was the Christianized version of such tales.9 

The Christian Doctrine of the Incarnation added theological intensity to 
the notion that Christ dwelt among the poor. Marked by the misery of their 
earthly condition, all humans were helpless in the eyes of God. But, like the 
Mesopotamian king reaching out to his powerless subjects, God had sent his 
son to save them. The Christ-god, “although he was rich, for your sakes he 
became poor.”!° Offering himself to the depths of earthly suffering, the Savior 


8 Job. 29: 11-16 and 21-23 (quoted in Frankfort, Kingship, 220-21). See also a late fifth-century 
chronicler’s idealized description of the fourth-century Armenian Patriarch Nersés (St 
Nersés) as a man of: “tall and pleasing stature, (...) admirable and awe-inspiring to all 
beholders, and enviable for his prowess in military exercises, (...) and he loved the poor 
and miserable, and cared for them so much that he shared his garments and food with 
them. He was the helper and overseer of the oppressed and the anguished, and he became 
the defender-of-the-dispossessed.” (Nina G. Garsoian, The Epic Histories Attributed to 
P‘awstos Buzand (Buzandaran Patmut‘iwnk°) (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1989), 109). 

9 Brown, Poverty, 91-94. 

10 1 Cor. 8:9. 
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had bridged the imponderable distance between divine and human nature, 
reuniting humanity with the god from whom it had been sundered. Showing 
compassion to the poor, as God had shown to humans, was thus the most cen- 
tral aspect of the imitation of Christ. Acts of charity did not simply benefit 
the soul of the giver—they symbolized the sacrifice that Christ had made in 
becoming human." 

United in their fears and hopes for salvation and in the yearning for reunion 
with a distant god, an ailing humanity found in acts of mercy the bonds of 
solidarity—and a way to consolidate the structure of society. When the Roman 
Empire dismantled, and religious leaders began to govern cities and provinces 
according to Biblical precepts, charity became the principal attribute of legiti- 
mate sovereignty across the West. 


In the Greco-Roman world, unlike in Near Eastern civilizations, the idea that 
ruling entailed the assumption of responsibility for the weak had limited cur- 
rency. Altruism was directed to one’s extended family, in expectation of reci- 
procity in the case of need, or was targeted at the entire community if the 
aim was social recognition. Philanthropy, envisioned as a series of civic activi- 
ties, lacked any specific identification with the deprived. The Annona, the 
Roman imperial office that distributed foodstuffs to the population, did so on 
the basis of citizenship, not need. The status of public benefactor, necessary 
to the successful corporate image of Roman leaders, was achieved through 
the construction of works that beautified the city and improved the life of its 
inhabitants—not through displays of charity to the poor, who were not yet 
recognized as a social construct.!2 


11 Brown, Poverty, 73, 95-97 and 11-12; Peter Brown, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity: 
Towards a Christian Empire (Madison, wi: University of Wisconsin Press, 1992), see in 
particular the chapter on “Sunkatabasis: Divine Condescension and Imperial Power,’ 
152-58. 

12 Brown, Power, 82-85, 91-92; Brown, Poverty, 1-16. Also: Jean Imbert, Les Hôpitaux en 
Droit Canonique (du décret de Gratien a la sécularisation de l'administration de l'Hétel- 
Dieu de Paris en 1505) (Paris: Libraire Philosophique J. Vrin, 1947), 11, n. 4. Paul Veyne, Le 
pain et le cirque: Sociologie historique d’un pluralisme politique (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1976), is a fundamental study on the philanthropy of the Roman oligarchy, which “did 
full justice to the irreducible particularity of a system of public giving and of a notion 
of social obligation that anticipated in no way whatsoever the Christian notion of ‘love 


1» 


of the poor.” (Brown, Poverty, 7). For the distribution of food and the functioning of 
the Annona, see Jean-Michel Carrié, “Les distributions alimentaires dans les cités de 
l’Empire Romain tardif? Mélanges de l’École Francaise de Rome: Antiquité 87 (1975); and 


the much more extensive: Jean Durliat, De la ville antique a la ville Byzantine: Le probleme 
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The notion that a true king was endowed with Christ-like compassion 
bypassed the Greco-Roman worldview and entered Western medieval soci- 
ety through biblical teachings. When bishops began to hold court in the early 
centuries of the Christian Church, they pronounced their judgments with lan- 
guage borrowed from the Psalms, and the charitable imperative established 
itself as a juridical precept and a lasting principle of government. 

In the fifth century, the enormously influential Augustine of Hippo dis- 
cussed at length the virtues of the ideal Christian ruler in The City of God. 
Comparing the peaceful government of the earthly city to the family of the 
faithful, he indicated that the primary responsibility of the leader was to pro- 
vide for his own: “For this is the foundation of domestic peace, which is an 
orderly rule and subjection of the parts of the family, wherein the providers 
are the commanders (...) and they that are provided for, obey’—as he some- 
what chillingly concluded. Even better, in the heavenly city: “there, the com- 
manders are indeed the servants of those they seem to command; ruling not 
in ambition, but being bound by careful duty; not in proud sovereignty, but in 
nourishing pity.” The subjection of men by other men was not a natural state of 
affairs, in St Augustine’s view. God had granted man rule over animals by virtue 
of human reason: “He made him reasonable, and lord only over the unreason- 
able, not over man but over beasts.’ The subjection of men by other men, or 
of the members of a household—wives, children and slaves—to its head, was 
necessary because of the existence of sin, a measure to prevent greater evils. 
But “the first holy men were rather shepherds than kings.”* 

Forging the image of the ideal Christian ruler as shepherd of his community, 
early bishops concurrently established the poor as a social category. They cast 
themselves in the role of protectors of the indigent, whose care became their 
central duty. Funds for the support of the needy came from the community 


des subsistances (Rome: Ecole Francaise de Rome, 1990). Richard Gordon, “The Veil of 
Power: Emperors, Sacrificers and Benefactors,’ in Pagan Priests: Religion and Power in the 
Ancient World, ed. Mary Beard and John North (London: Duckworth, 1990), discusses the 
self-fashioning of the emperor as god, underlined by the immense scale of his donations, 
which emphasized the social gulf between him and the grateful recipients, and played 
a role in the governing of the empire; on pp. 228-31, Gordon specifies that: “the major 
purpose of this philanthropy is not to relieve poverty.” 

13 Brown, Power, 100, and Brown, Poverty, 67-69. 

14 Saint Augustine, Saint Bishop of Hippo, The City of God (De Civitate Dei), vol. 2, trans. John 
Healey and ed. Randolph V.G. Tasker (London: Dent, 1972), see Book x1x, chapters xiv-xv; 
quotes are on p. 252. For Augustine's political philosophy and his influence see below, 


pP. 37-38. 
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of the faithful. During the offertory procession, a central ceremony of Sunday 
Mass, the congregation filed to the head of the aisles to deposit their donations 
on tables in the chancel aisles, the narthex, or the transepts—the latter were 
structures largely raised for that purpose. The bishop was entrusted with the 
judicious administration of the resources offered for the support of the poor. 
The authority granted by his role becomes clear if we consider that the ‘poor’ 
were, potentially, his entire flock. In a steeply hierarchical society, only the 
wealthy few were spared an anxious life under the constant threat of sudden 
destitution. For the rest, natural or personal catastrophes could strike unan- 
nounced, plunging the entire family into desolation. The reserves placed in the 
hands of the bishop during propitious times represented the safety net that 
the self-taxing community provided for its own, always looming hour of need.!5 

The bishop’s flock closely scrutinized the administration of such precious 
reserves. When the Roman Empire recognized the work for the public good 
carried out by bishops and granted them fiscal privileges, scrutiny increased 
as imperial officials sought to ensure that the privileges were justified. In the 
middle of the fourth century, bishops in the Eastern provinces of the Empire 
started raising xenodocheia—shelters for ‘strangers’ who, without recourse 
to kin or friends, were the quintessential poor—that demonstrated their 
irreproachable use of public funds. These charitable institutions were not a 
response to increased poverty rates: the pervasive and enduring presence of 
hunger did not spike with the crumbling of the Roman Empire. The early medi- 
eval systems of poor relief, and the rich accompanying literature that lamented 
the misery of destitution—emphasizing the merit of those who alleviated it— 
were a product of the social and political creativity of bishops.'® 


15 Brown, Power, 71-117; Brown, Poverty, 45-73. For the development of the offertory 
procession and its regional variants: Joseph A. Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite: 
Its Origins and Development (Westminster, MD: Christian Classics, 1951); see in particular 
“The Offertory,’ 315-62. On the liturgical purpose of transepts, see Richard Krautheimer, 
Il transetto nella basilica paleocristiana (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia 
Cristiana, 1957); Thomas F. Mathews, “An Early Roman Chancel Arrangement and its 
Liturgical Functions,’ Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana 38 (1962), 87-95. For offertory 
rooms near the sanctuary or in the narthex, common in Greek churches, see Thomas F. 
Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantinople: Architecture and Liturgy (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1971), 108, 120. According to Loewenberg, Charity to 
Social Justice, 189, while almsgiving in Judaic society was a secular practice, Christian 
philanthropy was a religious activity. 

16 Brown, Poverty, 29-44, and 94 (“Love of the poor also provided an acceptable raison détre 
for the growing wealth of the church.) 
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Nothing similar to xenodocheia existed previously; institutions that might 
appear to be precedents were not such, either in function or physical structure. 
In the Greek world, the abaton was generally a long, narrow building with an 
open portico in temples to Asclepius, where the sick spent the night, hoping 
for a dream that would reveal a cure, and leaving generous offerings in return. 
The Roman imperial valetudinaria were hospitals for legionaries wounded 
in battle or who had dedicated their lives to the glory of the Empire and had 
no family to care for them in times of illness. Built in war or frontier zones, 
their vestiges are found especially along the northern imperial frontier at the 
Rivers Rhine and Danube. Their scheme was widespread since Hellenistic 
times in the Mediterranean: four wings surrounded a central courtyard to pro- 
vide protection from the noise and bustle of the surrounding encampment.!” 
In the xenodocheia built by the early bishops—at crossroads, next to bridges 
or city gates where they were most visible—little room was devoted to archi- 
tectural concerns, and no specific type emerged. Procopius, the sixth-century 
Byzantine historian, refers in a panegyric he wrote about Justinian’s buildings 
to the xenodocheia of his days as “domunculae’—small dwellings.!8 

Extending the reach of the inward-looking early Christian communities, 
the ‘houses for strangers’ exemplified the universal aspirations of the Christian 
Church. Xenodocheia took in pilgrims—hospitality to coreligionists from dis- 
tant lands was a moral duty—as well as the wandering poor, drifters in search 
of work, food or alms. Order prevailed in the xenodocheia, where religious 
ceremonies and routines were designed to provide instruction in and reaf- 
firm the Christian faith. The functions of political persuasion and social con- 
trol these institutions served were clear to contemporaries. Cyprian, bishop of 


17 For the cult of Asclepius, see Guenter B. Risse, Mending Bodies Saving Souls: A History of 
Hospitals (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 20-38. On Greco-Roman medicine: 
Giorgio Cosmacini, L'arte lunga: Storia della medicina dall'antichità a oggi (Bari: Laterza, 
1997), 49-64, discusses temples and healing practices. For an example of abaton: Alison 
Burford, The Greek Temple Builders at Epidauros: A Social and Economic Study of Building 
in the Asklepian Sanctuary during the Fourth and Early Third Centuries Bc (Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press, 1969), 50-51; 62-63; and 82 on its building cost (and relative 
importance) with respect to the temple. Another example is that of the sanctuary of 
Asclepius at Pergamum, built in the middle of the second century cE. John B. Ward- 
Perkins, Roman Imperial Architecture (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1981), 284, fig. 182, 
reconstructs the layout. On valetudinaria, see Risse, Mending Bodies, 47-56; and Dieter 
Jetter, Geschichte des Hospitals: Westdeutschland von den Anfängen bis 1850 (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1966), 1-7, for an architectural discussion. 

18 Emilio Nasalli Rocca, Il diritto ospedaliero nei suoi lineamenti storici (Milan: Fondazione 
Mochi Onory, 1956), 25, n. 9, quoting Procopius, De aedificiis Justiniani, Book 1, chapter 2. 
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Carthage in the third century, gave instructions that Church monies should be 
distributed to those poor who had remained faithful to the Christian cause, 
even in the face of difficulties.!9 In the late fifth century, a chronicler reported 
that in the previous century the Armenian patriarch Nersés had built “in every 
district and every region, on every side and in every corner within the con- 
fines of Armenia” shelters for the poor so “that these people should remain 
exclusively in their own lodgings and should not go out as miserable beggars; 
indeed, they should not set foot outside their door. (...) ‘For, he said, ‘the order 
of the realm must not be destroyed?” Whereas the destruction of the poor- 
houses by a king inimical to the patriarch around 350 had caused everyone 
to do “whatever they wished with impudence.””° In the early sixth century, 
Severus, patriarch of Antioch, reminded one of his bishops: “It is the duty of 
bishops like you to cut short and to restrain any unregulated movements of the 
mob (...) and to keep a watch over the peaceful manners and customs of those 
who are fed by you.”2! 

By the end of the fifth century, a network of Christian shelters existed all 
over the Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire, accompanied by a solid set 
of juridical provisions. The frequency of canonical rulings concerning xeno- 
docheia testifies to their role in establishing order and justifying authority. 
Already in 325, the Council of Nicaea instructed the bishop of each city to pro- 
vide a shelter for the poor and infirm. 


Let there be, in each city, a designated place for infirm and indigent 
travelers; let this place be termed xenodochium, that is to say, hospice 
for travelers. Let the bishop appoint a desert monk of proven integrity 
to preside over the hospice. He will give shelter to travelers and the poor, 
and provide them with all their needs. Let him remember that he is their 
protector; that he is to provide with the utmost solicitude for their com- 
fort; and that the remission of sins and the delivery from evil depend on 
the practice of these works of mercy. And let him further remember that 
the exercise of charity brings him closer to God.?? 


19 Graeme W. Clarke, trans., The Letters of St. Cyprian of Carthage (New York: Newman Press, 
1984), see Epistles 5: 1.2 and 12: 2.2, respectively on pp. 62 and 82; see also comments in 
Brown, Power, 90. 

20 See Garsoian, Epic Histories, 13, on the institution of almshouses, and p. 212 for their 
destruction. See, for comments, Brown, Poverty, 42-43, and Brown, Power, 98. 

21 Brown, Power, 148; see also p. 98 for the poverty rolls kept by bishops, registering those 
entitled to handouts, aimed at stabilizing the poor and preventing them from moving to 
other cities. 

22 Casimir Tollet, Les édifices hospitaliers depuis leur origines jusquà nos jours (Paris: n. p., 
1892), 40, n. 1, quoting the 7oth Canon of the Arabic Canons of the Council of Nicaea, 
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In the fifth century, canon law established that a quarter of Church monies 
was to be earmarked for the dispossessed (the other three equal portions were 
assigned to the bishop, the clergy, and the building of churches). By the year 
500, no fewer than forty-one councils and synods had legislated on poor relief.23 

Running a public shelter for the poor was a privilege that the Church 
guarded jealously. Canon law distinguished between public institutions man- 
aged by bishops and the charitable organizations founded by magnates—and, 
in the later medieval period, by confraternities of compatriots or professional 
guilds—in which admittance was restricted to specific groups. Public hospi- 
tals were granted the status of loca religiosa, religious foundations wielding 
the right to administer the sacraments to the community at large—a substan- 
tial source of revenue—and were endowed with a series of fiscal privileges in 
recognition of their meritorious work. Masses were celebrated in the church 
or chapel invariably incorporated in hospital complexes, to which the faithful 
were summoned with the peals of a bell, a carefully regulated right, and in hos- 
pital cemeteries anyone could receive a Christian burial for a fee.24 

In the eighth century, bishops stepped into the power vacuum left by the 
officials of a weakening Byzantine Empire and assumed the governance 
of cities across Europe. Canonical provisions concerning the construction 
of xenodocheia, the main instrument in the legitimization of their secular 
administration, acquired an urgent tone. Around 755, the Rule of Chrodegang, 
bishop of Metz close to the papal court, prescribed that each bishop build 
a xenodochium next to his home church, the cathedral. The duty to build a 


325 CE. See Imbert, Hôpitaux, 17, on juridical provisions; and Demetrios Constantelos, 
Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1968); see in particular “Hospitals,” 152-84, for the network of institutions in the east— 
although the author tends to the hagiographic. 

23. On church monies earmarked for the poor, see Pier Giovanni Caron, “L'evoluzione dalla 
quarta pauperum alla pia fundatio a scopo ospitaliero in alcuni testi della letteratura 
decretistica,’ in Atti del primo congresso europeo di storia ospitaliera 6-12 giugno 1960, no 
ed. (Reggio Emilia: Centro Italiano di Storia Ospitaliera, 1962), 287-88. On prescriptions 
before the year 500, see Mollat, The Poor, 38-39; and Nasalli Rocca, Diritto ospedaliero, 
41-44. 

24 Imbert, Hôpitaux, see the chapter on: “Les privileges attachés a la foundation religieuse,” 
74-98; on the droit de cloche, the right to ring a bell, see in particular pp. 86-87. See also: 
Nasalli Rocca, Diritto ospedaliero, 62, n. 43bis. Poor relief was also regulated through the 
issuance of begging permits signed by early bishops (Brown, Power, 98). The practice 
proved lasting: seventeenth-century pilgrims seeking shelter in the SS.ma Trinità dei 
Pellegrini in Rome had to exhibit a patente, a certificate issued by their parish priest 
(Archivio di Stato di Roma, Fondo Ospedale della SS.ma Trinità dei Pellegrini, b. 372, Diario 
delle cose occorse l'anno santo 1650, anonymous and undated; see Chapter 20: “Modo, et 
luogo di ricevere li pellegrini”). 
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shelter for the poor was not simply a moral charge; it had a specifically juridical 
aspect, entailing sanctions for defaulting. The ninth century opened with more 
insistent instructions to that effect: in 816, the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle and 
the Synod of Aachen reiterated this obligation of bishops.?5 

Bishops complied, and the ninth century witnessed the proliferation 
of xenodocheia next to cathedrals. The first nucleus of the Hòtel-Dieu S. 
Christophe, for example, which lined the southern side of Notre-Dame square 
in Paris until the eighteenth century, was established in 829. Similar institu- 
tions were located near the cathedrals of Reims, Laon, Soissons, and Vézelay— 
a major starting point on the pilgrimage route to Santiago de Compostela, 
where plaques attached to buildings facing the cathedral document the exis- 
tence of a hospice.?® In Siena, the hospital of S. Maria della Scala, famous 
for the spectacular fifteenth-century cycle of frescoes painted by Lorenzo 
Vecchietta and Domenico di Bartolo, also faces the cathedral (Figs. 4, 12). The 
legend, according to which the hospital was founded in 898, probably holds 
a kernel of truth. Sigeric, archbishop of Canterbury, mentioned during a trip 
through Europe lasting from 990 to 994 his sojourn in a Sienese xenodochium 
that must have been the nucleus of S. Maria della Scala. On major pilgrim- 
age routes, urban hospitals were both more necessary and more visible, and in 
that period Siena found itself on the path of the Via Francigena—the Franks’ 
Route, the main thoroughfare of medieval Europe, linking Rome to Paris and 
ultimately to Canterbury—which replaced the tract of the ancient Via Cassia 
between Florence and Arezzo taken over by marshlands (Fig. 5).?7 


25 On Chrodegang, and his close association to Pepin, see Thomas F.X. Noble, The Republic 
of St. Peter: The Birth of the Papal State 680-825 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1984), 76, 78, 273; and Jean Hubert, “Rome et la Renaissance Carolingienne, in Roma 
e l'età Carolingia, ed. Michelangelo Cagiano de Azevedo (Rome: Multigrafica Editrice, 
1976), 7-14, esp. 11-14. On the ninth-century councils and synods, see Imbert, Hôpitaux, 
39, n. 2; 36, n. 5; Nasalli Rocca, Diritto ospedaliero, 41-43, 19-21. The systematization of 
canonical norms occurred between 1000 and 1200, culminating in the Decretum Gratiani, 
a collection of previous canons of circa 1140 and its glosses, which specified sanctions 
for defaulting bishops (Caron, “Dalla quarta pauperum alla pia fundatio,’ 288-89). By 
the ninth century, the establishment of hospitals was a symbol of statesmanship in the 
Islamic context as well (Michael W. Dols, “The Origins of the Islamic Hospital: Myth and 
Reality,’ Bulletin of the History of Medicine 61 (1987), 382). 

26 Dankwart Leistikow, Ten Centuries of European Hospital Architecture: A Contribution to 
the History of Hospital Architecture (Inngelheim am Rhein: Boehringer Sohn, 1967), 26-27; 
Imbert, Hôpitaux, 33-34, n. 2; Mollat, The Poor, 41. 

27 The bishop reported eighty similar institutions between Rome and Canterbury on the Via 
Francigena (Daniela Gallavotti Cavallero, Lo Spedale di Santa Maria della Scala in Siena: 
Vicenda di una committenza artistica (Pisa: Pacini, 1985), 55). 
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FIGURE 4 Hospital of S. Maria della Scala in Siena, facing the cathedral (drawing: M. Brudi). 
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FIGURE5 The Via Francigena or Franks’ Route (drawing: M. Brudi). 


In the same period, and within the same context, bishops began writing on 
political theory. Saint Augustine had been interested in human relations rather 
than focusing on a clear concept of the State or its governing apparatus. Four 
centuries later, his ideas were recast into political light.28 In De Institutione 


28 Paul Weithman, “Augustine’s Political Philosophy” in The Cambridge Companion to Augus- 
tine, ed. Eleonore Stump and Norman Kretzmann (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
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Regia, On the Institution of Kingship—the first true text on political theory— 
Jonas d’Orléans set forth in 831 the structure of the state and the necessary 
qualities of its ruler. “If a sovereign governs with piety, justice, and charity,” 
Jonas declared, “then he is legitimately called king; but if he lacks these virtues, 
he loses the right to be called such (...) because he is a tyrant instead.” The duty 
of righteous rulers, Jonas specified, was to aid the Church in its task, which was 
“to defend the needs of widows, orphans, the poor and destitute.” Hincmar 
of Reims voiced similar thoughts a few years later when he declared that one 
of the main duties of the king was “to hear the plea of the poor and the weak 
against the abuses of which they are victims’—words paraphrasing those of 
the ancient Near Eastern rulers as well as Augustine.29 Jonas and Hincmar, 
supporters of the French monarchy, were bishops. They spoke of kings, but 
by the same token, they made it clear that those best suited to rule were those 
who for centuries had been entrusted with the care of the poor: the princes of 
the Church. 


Press, 2001), 237ff. Both the ninth and the thirteenth centuries witnessed peaks of Church- 
building activity in the corporate sense. For the influence of Augustine on thirteenth- 
century papal theory, see Robert A. Markus, “Two Conceptions of Political Authority: 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei, XIX, 14-15 and some Thirteenth-Century Interpretations,’ in 
The City of God: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Dorothy F. Donnelly (New York: P. Lang, 
1995); and, in the same volume: Oliver O’Donovan, “Augustine’s City of God x1x and West- 
ern Political Thought.” 

29 “Rex arecte regendo vocatur; si enim pie, et juste, et misericorditer regit, merito rex appellatur: 
si his caruerit, nomen regis amittit (...) impie vel injuste, crudeliterque principantibus, non 
regis sed tyrannicum aptatum est nomen.’ The quote is in De institutione regia by Jonas 
Aurelianus (Jonas d'Orléans), Chapter 3: “Quid sit rex, quid esse, quidve cavere debeat,” 
transcribed in: PL, 106, col. 287B/C; see col. 288C/D for the duty of the legitimate king to 
uphold justice and defend the weak: “Justitia vero regis est neminem injuste perpotentiam 
opprimere, sine acceptione personarum inter virum et proximum suum judicare, advenis 
et pupillis et viduis defensorem esse, furta cohibere, adulteria punire” Jonas returns to 
the issue in Chapter 4, col. 291A: “Quid sit proprie ministerium regis,’ specifying that the 
role of secular rulers is to govern with equity and justice and to uphold the task of the 
Church: “Regale ministerium specialiter est populum dei gubernare et regere cum aequitate 
et justitia, et ut pacem et concordiam habeant studere (...). Ipsorum etiam officium est 
saluti et ministerio sacerdotum solerter prospicere, eorumque armis et protectione Ecclesia 
Christi debet tueri: viduarum, orphanorum, caeterorumque pauperum, nec non et omnium 
indigentium inopia defendi” For comments on the political significance of the writings, 
see Jean Reviron, Les idées politico-religieuses d'un évêque du 1x° siècle: Jonas D’Orleans et 
son De Institutione Regia, étude et texte critique (Paris: Vrin, 1930); Henri Xavier Arquilliére, 
L'Augustinisme politique: Essai sur la formation des théories politiques du Moyen-Âge (Paris: 
Vrin, 1933). On Hincmar, see Mollat, The Poor, 42-45. 
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The link between the care of the poor and the leadership role it conferred 
upon early bishops is clear. Equally limpid is the link between the construction 
of shelters for the poor and State formation: Rome is a case in point. 


When Constantine transferred his capital from the banks of the Tiber to those 
of the Bosphorus, Rome slid into a socioeconomic and cultural backwater. Its 
first xenodocheia appeared in the sixth century, emerging at the same time as 
in physically and culturally contiguous France.8° By then, the Eastern prov- 
inces, cultural and political hotbeds of the Empire, had been equipped with a 
network of charitable institutions for over a century. 

The charitable establishments managed by the Church of Rome were 
termed diaconiae—another term of Greek origin derived from the verb ‘to 
serve’ or ‘to minister’ Unlike their Eastern counterparts, diaconiae were not 
always equipped with a full-fledged public dormitory, which Roman sources 
specifically identified as the ‘xenodochium. The main function of diaconiae was 
oversight of the distribution of food. The Church took over the local manage- 
ment of the Annona, the Roman institution for the distribution of victuals. In 
some cases, the granaries and warehouses of the Annona—and most likely the 
funds provided by the Byzantine Empire—were reutilized for the diaconiae.8! 

In addition to the distribution of food, one of the principal activities of 
diaconiae was the bathing of the poor—a charitable practice also common in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, as verified by documents recording the purchase 


30 Ottorino Bertolini, “Per la storia delle diaconiae romane nell’alto Medio Evo sino alla 
fine del secolo vi11,” ASRStP 70 (1947), 14-21, believes the earliest autonomous diaconiae 
in Rome—as distinct from monastic structures—were built in the last two decades of 
the seventh century. Richard Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of a City, 312-1308 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1980), 340, argued on the strength of archeological evidence 
that they appeared in the second half of the sixth century; I follow Krautheimer here. 
Durliat, Ville antique, 166-70, also argues for an earlier date than Bertolini's, judging the 
latter's assertion stemming from the misinterpretation of a passage. See also: Riccardo 
Santangeli Valenzani, “Pellegrini, senatori e papi. Gli xenodochia a Roma tra il v e il 1x 
secolo,’ Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale d'Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte 19/20 (1996-1997), 
205-10, reporting information about xenodocheia raised by individuals—the Anici and 
the Valeri families—in the fifth century. On French foundations, see Imbert, Hôpitaux, 
33, n. 2. 

31 On Roman diaconiae, see Krautheimer, Rome, 76-82, for dating and location. Also: 
Durliat, Ville antique, see in particular “Annone et diaconiae à Rome,” 164-83 and pp. 545- 
59 for their financial and administrative functioning; the Church took over the Annona 
funds (n. 34 on pp. 177-78) and in the sixth century, with diaconiae firmly established, the 
Annona ceased to function (pp. 1387-60). 
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of large quantities of soap. The practice was a byproduct of the preoccupation 
with cleanliness in antiquity. Baths were seen as salubrious, recommended for 
the cure of ailments ranging from gonorrhea to psoriasis and worms. Asclepius 
and Hygieia were among the deities most frequently represented in the ancient 
thermae to which the sick came in large numbers. Bathing, and the symbolism 
that attached it to baptism and purification, acquired additional significance 
in Christian times, and the poor were led in long psalm-chanting weekly pro- 
cessions to the public baths attached to diaconiae.82 

No more than a handful of diaconiae existed in Rome by the year 600 
(Fig. 6). Four were lined along the road linking the market area on the eastern 
bank of the Tiber (the Forum Boarium, served by a river port) to the Roman 
Forum: S. Maria in Cosmedin, where the columns of the statio annonae, a cen- 
ter of the Annona, are still visible, embedded in the walls of the church; S. 
Giorgio in Velabro; S. Teodoro, installed over a Roman granary; and S. Maria 
Antiqua in the Forum. A fifth diaconia was S. Maria in Via Lata, at the southern 
tip of the Corso, the road linking the northern city gate of Porta Flaminia to the 
Capitoline: its structures survive underneath the current church.83 

The winds changed suddenly in the middle of the eighth century, and shel- 
ters for the poor sprouted across Rome. The momentous event that caused this 
proliferation was the birth of the State of the Church. As the influence of the 
Byzantine Empire waned, the Church of Rome turned westward, to the fledg- 
ling Carolingian dynasty. Pepin the Short (751-768), father of Charlemagne 
(768-814) and founder of that dynasty, took over in 751 the throne from the 
Merovingians. The pope gave his blessing, forging an alliance with the Frankish 
dynasty, who offered in return protection from the aggressive Longobards. 
With the help of the Carolingians, the See of Rome carved for itself a piece of 
the Byzantine Empire—the regions collectively known as the Lands of St Peter, 
over which the Church of Rome claimed not simply ownership, but seigniorial 


32 See Bertolini, “Diaconiae romane,” 52, on the acquisition of soap; Durliat, Ville antique, 
175-76 and 550, n. 177, for psalm chanting and bathing; and Peregrine Horden, Hospitals 
and Healing from Antiquity to the Later Middle Ages (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2008), 36, for 
Asclepius and Hygieia. 

33 Bertolini, “Diaconiae romane,” 61-64; Krautheimer, Rome, 78. But see also Durliat who 
cautions against exaggerating the continuity of the physical structures: only three out of 
eighteen diaconiae are demonstrably installed in Annona buildings: S. Maria in Cosmedin, 
S. Teodoro, and S. Maria in Via Lata (Durliat, Ville antique, 177-78, and n. 34 on the latter 


page). 
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DIACONIAE 


A Prior to or around 600 Around or after 750 
1. S. Maria in Cosmedin 6. S. Silvestro 
2. S. Giorgio in Velabro 7. S. Maria in Adriano 


3. S. Teodoro 8. S. Eustachio 

4. S. Maria Antiqua 9. S. Maria in Aquiro 

5. S. Maria in Via Lata 10. SS. Sergio e Bacco 
11. S. Adriano 


12. SS. Cosma e Damiano 
13. S. Maria in Domnica 
14. S. Lucia in Selcis 
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15. S. Agata de Caballis 

16. S. Martino iuxta beatum 
Petrum 

17. S. Maria in caput portici 
18. S. Angelo in Pescheria 
19. SS. Bonifazio ed Alessio 
20. S. Lucia in Septem Via 
21. SS. Nereo ed Achilleo 
22. SS. Silvestro e Martino 
23. S. Vito 


FIGURE 6 Diaconiae in Rome (drawing: M. Brudi, based on Richard Krautheimer, Rome: 
Profile of a City (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980), 74). 
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rights. No longer an imperial bishopric, the See of Rome became the State of 
the Church, a political and territorial entity.34 

The new state of affairs spurred a rich literary, juridical, and symbolic pro- 
duction that equipped the nascent Papal State with the trappings of a secular 
administration. An elaborate bureaucracy developed, and the Liber Pontificalis, 
the collection of papal biographies that recorded properties acquired by 
each pope for the Church, was given renewed impetus. To give legal stand- 
ing to the popes’ secular administration, the Donation of Constantine was 
produced between 754 and 767—a famously forged document, according to 
which Constantine gave the popes jurisdiction over Rome, Italy and the West.35 
Finally, Zacharias (741-752)—the pope who consented to Pepin’s election 
as king of the Franks, laying the basis for the formation of the Papal State— 
enlarged the patriarchum or episcopium, the bishop’s residence attached to 
the basilica of St John Lateran, and renamed it palatium, palace, a more suit- 
able abode for a head of state. 

Demonstrating capable administration through the visible care of the 
poor was equally necessary to the newly formed State. Zacharias equipped 
the northern façade of his new Lateran palace with a long portico. He was 
Greek, like many popes of that century, and in the Byzantine world such struc- 
tures had imperial and palatial connotations. The portico sheltered the main 
entrance to the papal palace as well as the bronze she-wolf, symbol of Rome 
and of justice, identifying the portico as the place for its administration. The 


34 Onthe process of emancipation from the Byzantine Empire, the governmental apparatus 
of the Papal State, and the nature of the Franco-papal alliance, see the compelling: Noble, 
Republic of St. Peter. Peter Partner, The Lands of St Peter: The Papal State in the Middle 
Ages and the Early Renaissance (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1972), focuses on 
the territorial basis of the new state. Paolo Brezzi, Roma e limpero medioevale (774-1252), 
vol. 10 of Storia di Roma (Bologna: Licinio Cappelli, 1947), 3-80, is still useful for political 
configurations in and around Rome. 

35 For the transformation of the Lateran patriarchum or episcopium into a palatium, see 
Walter Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages (London: Methuen, 
1965), 325-26, and Partner, Lands of St Peter, 15. Work on the Patriarchum is reported in 
Philippe Lauer, Le Palais de Latran (Paris: E. Leroux, 1911), 91-92; and Paolo Verzone, “La 
distruzione dei palazzi imperiali di Roma e di Ravenna e la ristrutturazione del palazzo 
Lateranense nel 1x secolo nei rapporti con quello di Costantinopoli,” in Roma e l'età 
Carolingia, ed. Michelangelo Cagiano de Azevedo (Rome: Multigrafica, 1976), 40. On the 
Liber, see Raymond Davis, The Book of Pontiffs (Liber Pontificalis): The Ancient Biographies 
of the First Ninety Roman Bishops to AD 715 (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2000); 
see in particular “Introduction,” xi-l; pp. xii—xiii on the recording of endowments, and p. 
xlvi on papal bureaucracy. On the Donation, see Ullmann, Papal Government, 74-86, esp. 
84, n. 2; and 280-81, n.10n the latter page. 
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use of arcaded structures for the execution of justice had both Roman and 


Germanic precedent: the /aubia, or later the loggia, was open to public view 


while defining a clearly circumscribed space. Under Zacharias’ portico, food 


was also distributed to the poor, an activity immortalized in frescoes painted 


beneath its vaults. A chronicler exclaimed at the abundance of food doled out: 


Each day a hundred of our brethren, the poor of Christ, and more if there 
be more, gather in the Lateran Patriarchum. They collect in the portico 
that is next to the staircase leading to the palace, where they are depicted 
[in the frescoes]. There, fifty loaves of bread, each two pounds in weight, 
(...) together with a large glass of wine each and a bowl of soup, are dis- 
tributed to them.” 


The half loaf of bread accompanied by soup and washed down with wine was 


no doubt a delicious meal to starving paupers. Even assuming, as is reasonable, 


36 


37 


Zacharias probably modeled his portico on the one adorning the Imperial palace in 
Constantinople as rebuilt by Justinian after 532, whose Chalké—a grand entry vestibule— 
was flanked by long arcades. On the Chalké, see Cyril Mango, The Brazen House: A Study 
of the Vestibule of the Imperial Palace of Constantinople (Copenhagen: Kommission hos 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959), 73-107, with an image reconstructing layout and location on 
p. 23. See also: Joanna Zervoù Tognazzi, “Propilei e Chalké, ingresso principale del Palazzo 
di Costantinopoli,’ in Bisanzio e l’Occidente: Arte, archeologia, storia. Studi in onore di 
Fernanda de’ Maffei, ed. Claudia Barsanti (Rome: Viella, 1996). On Zacharias’ Lateran 
complex, see Lauer, Latran, 91-92; Krautheimer, Rome, 121; Giuliana Massimo, “Papa 
Zaccaria e i lavori di rinnovamento del Patriarchio Lateranense (741-752), Arte Medievale 
1 (2003). For the use of arcaded structures for the administration of justice, see Ingo 
Herklotz, Gli eredi di Costantino: Il papato, il Laterano e la propaganda visiva nel x11 secolo 
(Rome: Viella, 2000), 50-51, 59-63. Kim Sexton, “Justice Seen: Loggias and Ethnicity in 
Early Medieval Italy,’ Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians 68 (2009), offers a 
more in-depth discussion concerning the Carolingian period. On the bronze she-wolf, see 
also: Cristina Nardella, Il fascino di Roma nel Medioevo: Le “Meraviglie di Roma” di maestro 
Gregorio (Rome: Viella, 1997), 93-94. 

“Omni die centum fratres nostri Christi pauperum, etiam et si plus fuerint, aggregentur 
in Lateranense patriarchio et constituantur in portico, quae est iuxta scala que ascendit 
in patriarchio, ubi et ipsi pauperes depicti sunt; et L [i.e. quinquaginta] panes, pensantes 
per unumquemque panem lib[ras] 11, simulque et decimatas vini 11, pensantes per 
unamquamque decimatam lib[ras] LX |ie. sexaginta], et caldaria plena de pulmento. (...) 
Accipiens unusquisque eorum portionem panis atque portionem vini, id est coppu I, capiente 
calices 11, necnon et catzia de pulmento.” (LP), 1, 502). The source is the biographer of Pope 
Hadrian 1 (772-795), but the distributions must have already occurred under Zacharias. 
Durliat, Ville antique, 176-77, discusses the amount of food distributed. 
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that the one hundred poor thus fed rotated, they were still a minuscule per- 
centage of the indigents in the city who had access to a meal: a drop in the 
ocean of hunger that ringed Rome as it did other Mediterranean cities.38 The 
importance of the daily distributions lay, rather, in the public spectacle they 
provided. The commotion that feeding “a hundred poor, and more if there be 
more” must have caused at the entrance of the palace was evidently considered 
far from indecorous. The exercise of justice and charity—the two principal 
attributes of legitimate sovereignty since Sumerian times—were in medieval 
eyes appropriately staged along the main facade of the papal palace. 

The founding fathers of the Papal State raised charitable institutions with 
enthusiasm, demonstrating the moral grounds on which the popes’ secular 
administration rested. A slew of new diaconiae, their dates of foundation and 
patrons’ names prominently recorded in the Liber Pontificalis, appeared across 
the city—near the Vatican, a major site of pilgrimage; in the Forum, ancient 
heart of the city; and at the intersection of Via Tiburtina and Via Labicana, 
two thoroughfares from eastern and southern Latium.8° Stephen 11 (752-757), 
the pope who traveled to St-Denis to anoint Pepin the Short, founded two 
diaconiae near the Vatican: S. Maria in Caput Porticis to the southeast of the 
basilica of St Peter, and S. Silvestro to the north, both equipped with a ‘xeno- 
dochium, a dormitory. The same pope also built another dormitory, capable of 
housing a hundred poor, for the diaconia of S. Eustachio near the Pantheon, 
and restored four other diaconiae, which his biographer does not specify.4° 
Hadrian 1 (772-795) —who navigated the strengthening of the State of the 
Church, forging an alliance with Charlemagne—built S. Maria in Adriano, a 
diaconia equipped with public baths, next to Hadrian’s Mausoleum, or Castel 
Sant'Angelo. To supply it with the large quantities of water needed for the bath- 
ing of pilgrims and the poor, he restored the aqueduct of the Aqua Traiana, or 
Sabbatina, damaged by the Longobards in 756, which started from the Lake of 
Bracciano to reach the atrium of St Peter's.4! 

One more diaconia was added in the Borgo—S. Martino iuxta beatum 
Petrum, south of St Peter's—in addition to the contributions of Stephen 11 and 
Hadrian. Many clustered in the Forum, attached to churches situated along 
the ancient Via Sacra, the road crossing the Forum lengthwise. Near the Arch 


38 Durliat, Ville antique, 556-59. 

39 See Durliat, Ville antique, 170-75, for the observation that new, better organized, diaconiae 
appeared in Rome in the eighth century and that they are probably “filles de la dissidence 
romaine” (p.170), and “Les diaconiaes du v111° siècle (731-816), 175-83, for the organization 
of diaconiae. 

40 Bertolini, “Diaconiae romane,” 44—47, 55-57; Santangeli Valenzani, “Pellegrini,” 213. 

41 Bertolini, “Diaconiae romane,” 45, 69-72. 
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of Septimius Severus stood SS. Sergio e Bacco; S. Adriano occupied the ancient 
Curia Senatus; and SS. Cosma e Damiano stood a few steps southward along 
the same road. Other diaconiae were grouped near the eastern and southern 
city gates: S. Lucia in Selci; S. Vito; and SS. Silvestro and Martino ai Monti were 
located at the intersection of Via Tiburtina and Via Labicana, the roads enter- 
ing through Porta S. Lorenzo and Porta Maggiore.*? In a handful of years, four- 
teen new diaconiae were added to the initial five. 

The construction of xenodocheia all but stopped—not only in Rome, but 
across Europe—when the Carolingian Empire crumbled, together with its gov- 
erning capacity. Diminishing resources slowed the proliferation of hostels for 
pilgrims and the urban poor. The idea that munificence was the highest quality 
of the legitimate ruler, however, thrived in less expensive forms, finding unin- 
terrupted expression in both Latin and Eastern Christendom until the end of 
the Middle Ages.43 


In the Theodore Psalter, one of the richest ensembles of Byzantine paintings, 
completed in 1066, an illumination represents the personification of Charity: 
a bearded, crowned and enthroned king with olive branches growing out of 
his crown, distributing alms to a group of men (Fig. 7). The olive branches 
are a pun on the Greek words for olive (elaios) and charity (eleos), while the 
accompanying text includes a Psalm that refers to blessings the merciful shall 
receive.4* Instead of the female nursing figure familiar to Renaissance scholars, 
Charity here is personified by a male sovereign whose acts of mercy blossom 
forth from his rule like the olive branches sprouting from his crown. 


42 Bertolini, “Diaconiae romane,’ 61-75; and Krautheimer, Rome, 74-78, reconstruct the 
location of diaconiae. Shelters were particularly necessary near St Peter's, a major site 
of pilgrimage. However, the explanation offered in Santangeli Valenzani, “Pellegrini,” 
218-20—linking the eighth-century proliferation of shelters in the Borgo to an increase 
in the number of pilgrims from the north, who entered Rome through the Borgo—is 
unsatisfactory. 

43 John Dickinson, “The Medieval Conception of Kingship as Developed in the Policratius 
of John of Salisbury,” Speculum 1 (1926), 320-22, lists Carolingian, Ottonian, and twelfth- 
century sources. 

44 Charles Barber, ed., Electronic Facsimile (Champaign, IL: University of Illinois Press, 2000), 
fol. 43v, 153v; the image on fol. 43v. is accompanied by Psalm 36: 26 (“He is merciful, and 
lends continually; and his seed shall be blessed.”) Fol. 153v includes Psalm 111: g (“He has 
dispersed abroad; he has given to the poor; his righteousness endures for evermore: his 
horn shall be exalted with honor”) The same subject is found on fol. 16r of the Khludov 
(or Chludoff) Psalter (Moscow, Historical Museum, gr. 129), which I have not been able to 
consult, and fol. 196r of the Barberini Psalter (BAv, Barb. Lat. 592). 
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FIGURE 7 

Copy of ‘Personification of Charity’ 
illumination in Theodore Psalter, 1066, 
fol. 43v (drawing: M. Brudi). 


A full-page miniature from the Passion of Edmund King and Martyr—a lav- 


ishly illustrated manuscript produced around 1130 in the monastery of Bury St 


Edmunds in southeast England—eschews allegory (Fig. 8). A largely legendary 


tenth-century king who had died in an exemplary manner fighting the invading 


Danes, Edmund was the patron of East Anglian resistance and was important 


to national pride and identity.45 The manuscript was part of the hagiographic 


45 


Passion of Edmund, King and Martyr, Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, manuscript 
n. 736. Elizabeth Parker McLachlan, The Scriptorium of Bury St. Edmunds in the Twelfth 
Century (New York: Garland Publishing, 1986), 117-19, discusses the dating of the 
manuscript. Cynthia Hahn, Portrayed on the Heart: Narrative effect in Pictorial Lives of 
Saints from the Tenth through the Thirteenth Century (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2001), 216-54, discusses the meaning of the manuscript’s narrative structure and 
its relation to the Lives of Saints. On the political significance of Edmund’s cult, especially 
before the Norman Conquest, and the early sources for his Life, see Susan J. Ridyard, 
The Royal Saints of Anglo-Saxon England: A Study of West Saxon and East Anglian Cults 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 61-62, 211-33. On the link between the 
formation of nation states and the notion of sacred royalty, which was not in opposition 
but complementary to the concept of the warrior king see, in an Eastern European 
context, Karol Gorski, “La naissance des états et le ‘roi-saint:’ Probleme de l'idéologie 
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tradition of the Lives of the Saints, edifying tales whose main purpose was to 
persuade viewers of the protagonist’s sanctity. In the case of a king, sanctity 
constituted proof of legitimate sovereignty. A miniature portrays the crown- 
ing of Edmund and, facing it on the opposite page, is proof of his worthiness: 
the enthroned king deposits coins in the outstretched hands of beggars and 
cripples. Standing behind the king, a courtier holds a coffer, indicating that the 
treasury of the king was at the disposal of the poor. The caption sums up the 
meaning of the image: “He was generous in his bounty to those in want, and a 
most merciful father to orphans and widows.”46 

Assuming responsibility for ‘widows and orphans’ was as much a declaration 
of authority in late medieval Europe as it was for Sumerian kings. Writing to the 
German Emperor Otto of Brunswick, Pope Innocent 111 (1198-1216) reminded 
him that it was his duty to “aid the oppressed, ensure justice for orphans and 
defend widows.’ Brancaleone degli Andalo—a Bolognese whom the Romans 
invited to lead the Commune in the hopes that it would end their internecine 
fighting—took his oath of office in 1252 by promising to “protect hospitals and 
pious institutions, widows and orphans.’ When Cola di Rienzo, who seized 
control of the Commune in 1348, returned from a mission to the papal court 
in Avignon the previous year, he announced he enjoyed papal favor—and his 
impending takeover—by identifying himself in a letter to Roman notables as 
“sole people’s champion of orphans, widows and the poor to the pope” When 
the pope expressed perplexity, Cola protested he had not assumed power out 
of thirst for fame or glory, but, rather, for the good of “the poor, the widows, 
and the orphans.’4” 


féodale, in L’Europe aux IX°.-xI° siècles: Aux origins des états nationaux, ed. Tadeusz 
Manteuffel and Alexander Gieysztor (Warsaw: Varsovie Panstwowe Wydawn Naukowe, 
1968). 

46 “Erat quoque egentibus dapsilis liberaliter, pupillis et viduis clementissimus pater, semper 
habens prae oculis dictus illius sapientis: Principem te constituerunt? Noli extolli, sed esto 
in illis quasi unus ex illis? For the caption of the miniature, on fol. 9 of Passion of Edmund, 
King and Martyr (p. 46, n. 45 above), see Parker McLachlan, Bury St. Edmunds, 89; and 
Michael Winterbottom, ed., Three Lives of English Saints (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Medieval Studies, 1972), 71. See Hahn, Portrayed on the Heart, 225, for the “heavy burden of 
significance” placed on the miniature portraying the king’s charity by its position directly 
following the depiction of coronation. For the predominant cult of martyrs and saints 
of high birth in non-Mediterranean Europe, see André Vauchez, Sainthood in the later 
Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 158-67, 358-61. 

47 Innocent111’s letter to Otto is in: PL 216, col. 1072 (Dominus (. . .) adimperti Romani fastigium 
te vocare disposuit ut per ipsum misericorditer et mirabiliter exaltatus, ad ea quae sunt 
ejus intendas, quaerens judicium, oppresso subveniens, pupillo judicans, defendens viduas, 
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FIGURE 8 Passion of Edmund King and Martyr, Bury St Edmunds, ca. 130 (photo © Pierpont 
Morgan Library, Ms M.736 fol. gr). 
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The formulaic phrases about the protection of the weak were included in ritu- 
als of State. In the middle of the fourteenth century, a central part of French 
coronation ceremonies involved handing to the king the main de justice, the 
scepter symbolizing his entitlement to administer justice, while the queen 
was handed the “scepter of virtue and equity,” and exhorted to be “merciful 
and kind to the poor, the widows, and the orphans.”*8 Charity and justice, the 
two fundamental and overlapping attributes of righteous sovereignty since 
Mesopotamian times, were distributed between the components of the royal 
couple, each charged with the role deemed most appropriate to gender. 

By then, the construction of shelters for the poor—abandoned in the years 
following the dismantling of the Carolingian Empire and leading to the turn 
of the millennium—had resumed. Now called ‘hospitals’ in the West, they no 
longer only displayed the piety of the ruler, but its celestial reward as well: 
thaumaturgy. In addition to the myth of the righteous ruler, another equally 
millennial belief flowed into the furrow plowed by early bishops with their 
xenodocheia: the idea that a true king could heal the sick with the touch of his 
hands. Hospitals translated that legend into brick or stone. 


Late medieval European men and women believed that the French and English 
monarchs could cure disease with the touch of their hands. The sovereign’s 
healing power was manifested in various forms: the English monarch, for 


superborum colla conculcans). On Brancaleone, see Eduard Safarik, Palazzo Colonna 
(Rome: De Luca, 1999), 839, and n. 9 on p. 862 for the same oath taken by the podestà 
of Bologna. For Cola di Rienzo, see Annibale Gabrielli, ed., Epistolario di Cola di Rienzo 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1966); see doc. n. 1 in Appendix for the signature on the 
letter to Roman notables (“Nicolaus Laurentii Romanus Consul, orphanorum, viduarum, et 
pauperum unicus popularis legatus ad Dominum Nostrum Romanum Pontificem”), and p. 31 
for the letter to Avignon (“Deus, cui omnia patent, quod non ambitio dignitatis officii, fame, 
honoris (...) Testis est nobis Deus de iis que fecimus et facimus pauperibus, viduis, orphanis 
et pupillis”) The latter missive was written to a courtier in Avignon (Felix Papencordt, Cola 
di Rienzo e il suo tempo (Turin: G. Piomba, 1844), 111). 

48 “Accipe virgam virtutis et equitatis. Et esto pauperibus misericors et affabilis. Viduis, pupillis 
et orphanis diligentissimam curam exhibeas ut omnipotens deus augeat tibi graciam suam? 
(Edward Samuel Dewick, ed., The Coronation Book of Charles v. of France (Cottonian 
Ms. Tiberius B. vir1) (London: Harrison and Sons, 1899), 47). The phrase appears in the 
description of the crowning of Charles v and Jeanne de Bourbon, which occurred in 1369 
and served as model for subsequent coronations; see Claire R. Sherman, “The Queen in 
Charles v’s ‘Coronation Book: Jeanne de Bourbon and the ordo ad reginam benedicendam,’ 
Viator 8 (1977). 
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example, blessed special rings—cramp-rings, they were called—that were 
believed to protect those who wore them from cramps and epilepsy. Both 
French and English kings, however, specialized in the treatment of one ail- 
ment in particular: tubercular adenitis, an inflammation of the lymphatic 
glands caused by tuberculosis bacteria. Known as scrofula, or strumae in Latin, 
the disease was popularly known in England as King’s Evil—the evil the king 
cured—or Malle Roi in France. On appointed days, crowds of the sick lined up 
for the king to touch and bless them with a special prayer in elaborately staged 
ceremonies. A coin was hung on the neck of those touched: the king’s thau- 
maturgy was divine recompense for his charity, as the ceremonial coupling of 
almsgiving and healing recalled.49 

Tubercular adenitis is disfiguring. It inflates the glands of the face and neck, 
making eventual healing all the more spectacular. But the condition is not 
lethal and is subject to spontaneous regression—an indispensable characteris- 
tic for miraculous cures. In addition, its symptoms were similar enough to lep- 
rosy, the incurable biblical disease that only Christ had healed, to be confused 
with it even in medical treatises.5° Faith in the monarch’s power to cure an 
ailment that in the medieval imagination blurred into the most terrifying dis- 
ease emphasized the king’s Christ-like nature, transforming the healing cere- 
monies into awe-inspiring exhibitions of his supernatural power. Theatricality 
enhanced psychosomatic effects, and if the royal touch did not work the first 
time, patients did not lose faith. They returned to be touched again, this time 
having more scrupulously prayed or confessed sins beforehand. 

In his landmark book The Royal Touch, Marc Bloch reconstructed the phases 
in the consolidation of the myth around the twelfth century, explaining the 
reasons for its dissemination by the French and English royal courts: venera- 
tion for a quasi-divine king aided in the subjugation of the powerful feudal 
aristocracy who ruled a fragmented territorial jurisdiction, contributing to the 
formation of centrally administered monarchies. 


49 See Marc Bloch, The Royal Touch: Sacred Monarchy and Scrofula in England and France 
(London: Routledge, 1973), 55-56, 64-67, 92-107, on the considerable disbursement for 
alms on such occasions, and on cramp rings. 

50 For the difficulty in diagnosing leprosy and the confusion with scrofula, see Saul N. Brody, 
The Disease of the Soul: Leprosy in Medieval Literature (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1974), 21-59; Robert I. Moore, The Formation of a Persecuting Society: Power and Deviance in 
Western Europe, 950-1250 (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1987), 73-80; Frank Barlow, “The King’s 
Evil,” The English Historical Review 95 (1980), 9; and Francois-Olivier Touati, Maladie et 
société au Moyen Age: La lèpre, les lépreux et les léproseries dans la province ecclésiastique 
de Sens jusqu'au milieu du x1v° siècle (Paris: De Boeck, 1998), 220-22. 
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French and English courtiers were able to propagate that legend because, 
unlike us, their contemporaries did not find the notion of a wonder-working 
king astounding.*! The belief in supernaturally endowed sovereigns can be 
traced across cultures and geographical boundaries that testify to its primor- 
dial nature—from the rainmaker kings of Africa, to divinely predestined Hindu 
rulers, to Chinese and Japanese emperors of celestial ancestry. Acting as inter- 
mediaries between humans and the gods, these chosen individuals interpreted 
divine will, translating it into law. Their fated predestination to rule was marked 
by omens, and their nature, above that of common mortals, was manifested by 
magical powers.52 Such beliefs in Western Europe dated to early civilizations, 
which either viewed the ruler as partaking of divine nature or considered him 


51 See Bloch, Royal Touch, 28-48, for long-held beliefs on the sacred nature of kings, and 
pp. 148-50 on their political expediency. 

52 The modern study of sacral kingship began with: James Frazer, The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, vols. 1-2 of The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion (London: 
Macmillan, 1906-1911). Frankfort, Kingship, was an early and important study; Bloch, 
Royal Touch, was a milestone. Ernst H. Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies: A Study in 
Mediaeval Political Theology (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), is especially 
useful for the notion of Christ-like kingship. Perceptive comments are in Veyne, Le pain 
et le cirque, 560-89. See also Jerrold S. Cooper, Reconstructing History from Ancient 
Inscriptions: The Lagash-Umma Border Conflict (Malibu, ca: Undena Publications, 1983), 
11, for the explanation that the theory of divine ownership was the “theological rationale 
of all Mesopotamian imperialism—making war in the name of a god for territory claimed 
by a god or given to the warring ruler by a god— [and was] present at the beginning of 
recorded Babylonian history.’ On imperial cults in the classical world, see Jesse Rufus 
Fears, Princeps a Diis Electus: The Divine Election of the Emperor as a Political Concept at 
Rome (Rome: American Academy, 1977), with a useful introductory chapter, pp. 1-83, on 
oriental and Hellenic sources. Two recent collections of essays on ruler cults in classical 
antiquity are: Trinidad Nogales and Julian Gonzalez, eds., Culto Imperial: Politica y 
Poder (Rome: LErma di Bretschneider, 2007), focusing on the Iberian peninsula, and 
Alastair Small, ed., Subject and Ruler: The Cult of the Ruling Power in Classical Antiquity, 
monographic issue of Journal of Roman Archaeology, Supplementary Series 17 (1996). 
In the latter volume, see the summation in the concluding chapter: “Even if worship 
of the emperor might upon occasion have amounted to nothing more than adulation 
or political calculation (...) there can be no doubt about the existence of a widespread 
conviction that the ruler was a god, or was at least something like a god. His insuperable 
and therefore divine power, at once a very real and present force for most of his subjects, 
was regarded by his people as the guarantee of their salus” (Géza Alféldy, “Subject and 
Ruler, Subjects and Methods: An Attempt at a Conclusion,’ in Subject and Ruler: The Cult 
of the Ruling Power in Classical Antiquity, ed. Alastair Small, monographic issue of Journal 
of Roman Archaeology, Supplementary Series 17 (1996), 255). Significantly, the Latin word 
salus signified both ‘health’ and ‘salvation’ in the spiritual sense. 
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a vicegerent whom the gods appointed to carry out their will on earth. The 
Pharaohs announced they were the living incarnations of Horus and, later, 
the physical sons of the sun-god Re. Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians and 
Hittites believed that the specific god of their city-state appointed the king 
to govern the city. Hebrew kings, whose biblical stories influenced medieval 
notions of sovereignty, were anointed with oil that marked them as the divinely 
delegated servants of Yahweh, charged with serving as war leaders, administra- 
tors of justice, and priests of his people.53 

Greco-Roman sources testify to beliefs in magical kingship as well. Homer’s 
Iliad records the Greek notion that it was Zeus who appointed kings, and coin- 
age displayed the sovereign wielding the god’s thunderbolt. Faith in divinely 
favored charismatic leaders spread to early Republican Rome, developing into 
the theory of the emperor as the elect of the gods. Hadrian issued coins that 
depicted him receiving the imperial regalia from Jupiter, and Pliny declared 
the same god to have appointed Trajan. When the Christian Church affirmed 
itself, the Hebrew tradition formed the basis of the Pauline doctrine, accord- 
ing to which earthly rulers were God's chosen ministers, and these beliefs 
were fused with imperial Roman concepts to become the official theory of 
sovereign power.5* 

The divine or divinely appointed sovereign was the source of all authority. 
Far from being challenged or reluctantly endured, his power was accepted as 
natural and beneficial to his subjects. It was thought that the king possessed 
gifts of body and spirit necessary to the well-being of the community. The 
Egyptian ka, the Greek charismas or eutychia, the Persian hvarena, the Roman 
fortuna, and the Germanic mana were equivalent words indicating a numi- 
nous quality of the ruler, a vital and almost tangible force he emanated that 
favorably influenced the course of events, ensuring fertility of the land and 
victory on the battlefield.5® 


53 Frankfort, Kingship, 36, 159-61, 337-44; Fears, Princeps, 21-24. 

54 Fears, Princeps, 7, 14-15. See also: Simon R.F. Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman Imperial 
Cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 233, for the emperor 
as something between the human and the divine, the same argument later proposed 
by Innocent 111 concerning the pope; and p. 51, n. 52 above. The belief that the ruler 
was appointed by God survived well into Humanism: see Lorenzo Valla’s declaration 
that “sovereignty is indeed a special gift from God; because of it even pagan rulers are 
considered to be chosen by God.” (Lorenzo Valla, The Profession of the Religious and the 
Principal Arguments from the Falsely-Believed and Forged Donation of Constantine, trans. 
Olga Zorzi Pugliese (Toronto: Centre for Reformation and Renaissance Studies, 1985), 66). 

55 Frankfort, Kingship, 61-78; William A. Chaney, The Cult of Kingship in Anglo-Saxon 
England: The Transition from Paganism to Christianity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1970), 12-17. 
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The belief that a semi-divine leader was indispensable to avoid the devas- 
tation of defeat in war and to ensure bounty in peace remained vital into the 
medieval period with Germanic ruler-cults: Anglo-Saxon kings traced their 
genealogy to Woden; Goths and Erules chose their kings from a predestined lin- 
eage endowed with supernatural powers; the Danes believed a true king could 
ensure rich crops and healthy babies by touching them; while the Burgundians 
deposed kings under whom crops failed or victory eluded them. Belief in a 
ruler’s celestial virtue continued unabated with the conversion to Christianity: 
Charlemagne—who enjoyed a very successful cult, including canonization, in 
the twelfth century—was said to have blessed his ambassadors embarking on 
perilous missions, as well as his troops before battle, to protect them with his 
power. Philip 11 Augustus (1179-1223) of France, wishing to emulate his great 
predecessor, did the same. The kings used words and rituals that had been 
Christianized, but whose roots struck in much deeper soil.5® 

A central component of the supernatural qualities of a ruler was his ability 
to cure. In imperial Rome, Vespasian was said to have healed a lame man, and 
Hadrian to have restored sight to a blind woman. Garlands that had adorned 
statues of emperors were believed to function as remedies against diseases 
and, after Augustus, emperors were frequently portrayed as powerful healers 
whose magic endowed their valetudinaria with therapeutic qualities.5” 

In the twelfth century, at a politically opportune moment, French and 
English royal publicists revitalized the legend of the thaumaturgic king, which 
had remained lurking beneath the surface of popular beliefs. They focused on 
the king’s therapeutic power, probably because the Church frowned on the 
idea of earthly semi-gods who affected cosmic events such as the bounty of 
the land or the outcome of battles. The notion that God worked healing mir- 
acles through individuals of exceptional virtue was instead already in place. 
Saints, after all, were essentially workers of magical cures. There was no rea- 
son why a saintly king should not become God’s miracle-working instrument 
as well.58 


56 Chaney, Cult of Kingship, 7-42, 86-120. For Danes and Burgundians, see Bloch, Royal 
Touch, 32, and 120-21 for Charlemagne; on the cult and canonization of the latter, see 
Vauchez, Sainthood, 166. 

57 See Bloch, Royal Touch, 13 and 34 for Vespasian and Hadrian; Risse, Mending Bodies, 57, 
for emperors after Augustus; Price, Rituals and Power, 195, for the stealing of garlands 
adorning an imperial statue. 

58 Bloch, Royal Touch, 33, 90-91, 101, suggests that particular political circumstances and 
personalities explain the emergence of royal thaumaturgy in England and France but not 
elsewhere in Europe. 
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Faith in royal thaumaturgy strengthened dynastic continuity. Among 
Germanic tribes, the special virtue attached to royal blood was initially attrib- 
uted to all members of the family clan from which kings were chosen. The 
belief had practical ramifications: at the death of a warrior king, the chosen 
successor was the equally mana-endowed clan member most capable of lead- 
ing men into battle—not necessarily the young firstborn of the dead chief. 
When the power to heal emerged as a specific manifestation of the supernatu- 
ral qualities of a ruler, it was at first ascribed to particularly pious kings who 
were thus rewarded by the divinity.59 In the twelfth century, as royal thauma- 
turgy specialized into the ability to cure scrofula, it was directly attached to 
the throne and the line of succession, reinforcing primogeniture rights. The 
monarch received the miraculous gift when he was anointed during his coro- 
nation, and passed it on to his rightful heir to the exclusion of all other family 
members. Referring to the Anglo-Saxon King Edward the Confessor (1042— 
1066), who had reputedly healed a woman of scrofula, William of Malmesbury, 
foremost English historian of the twelfth century, protested against the “false 
idea (...) that the king possessed the power to heal this illness, not by virtue 
of his holiness, but by hereditary title, as a privilege of the royal line.’©° His 
vehemence against the “false idea” demonstrates how widely it was held. No 
longer a grace bestowed upon exceptionally virtuous sovereigns, thaumaturgy 
became an automatic attribute of legitimate dynastic kingship. 

Sowed with the myth of the royal healing touch, the fertile humus of popu- 
lar beliefs yielded a rich crop. Faith in the thaumaturgy of kings ran deep and 
diffuse and was not merely the prerogative of simple-minded folks: the philos- 
opher William of Ockham, one of the most vigorous thinkers of the fourteenth 
century, would testify to it. As tenacious as its roots were ancient, the belief 


59 The royal family’s possession of the throne was as sacred as any individual's right over it 
was insecure (Chaney, Cult of Kingship, 15-16, who summarizes, on p. 24: “The concept of 
hereditary ‘luck’ in the god-sprung house consequently combined with the early tribal 
right of electing the best embodiment of the type (...) to place, in theory, the ablest of the 
blessed on the throne.”) Ridyard disputes Chaney's view about sanctity as automatically 
related to royal blood and points out the differences between Christian sanctity and 
pagan notions of royal sacrality (Ridyard, Royal Saints, 74-95). On the later medieval 
veneration of pious kings, see Vauchez, as in n. 46 on p. 47 above. 

60 “Unde nostro tempore quidam falsam insumunt operam, qui asseverant istius morbi 
curationem non ex sanctitate, sed ex regalis prosapiae haereditate fluxisse” Quoted in 
Bloch, Royal Touch, 24, 63. The last part of the passage is often quoted out of context 
and taken as evidence that William supported the idea; see, for example: Chaney, Cult of 
Kingship, 73, n.122; and Vauchez, Sainthood, see in particular “Beata stirps? the sainthood 
of lineage,” 177-83 and n. 67 on p. 178 for reference to Malmesbury. 
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persisted for centuries. In Elizabethan England, Shakespeare had Macbeth’s 
Malcolm explain to his companion the power of the king to cure the disease 
that is “call’d the evil.”©! Parents of newborns during this period lined streets 
awaiting the sovereign’s passage in the hopes he would reach out to touch and 
bless their babies. Like the Danes of old, in a time of appalling infant mortal- 
ity, they entrusted fragile hope for the survival of their child in the protective 
touch of the monarch. Vestiges of the belief survive today when parents hold 
up their young toward popes and presidents, hoping for an auspicious kiss 
or caress. 

Royal healing ceremonies ended in England in 1714, when the German 
Hanovers ascended the throne. At the threshold of the Enlightenment, they 
scoffed at beliefs that had not been revitalized in Germany. In France, royal 
touching ceremonies were interrupted in the wake of the French Revolution 
of 1789, a significant negation of royal supernatural powers, but resumed when 
the monarchy was restored in 1814. In the hiatus that witnessed Napoleon’s 
rise to power, confidence in a supreme ruler’s healing capacity did not dis- 
appear. Antoine-Jean Gros’ painting, Napoleon Visiting the Pest House at Jaffa 
of 1804, for example, depicts the emperor extending his arm to caress with a 
regal gesture the bubo of a patient offering himself up in grateful expectation 
(Fig. 9). Shortly after his coronation, Charles x (1824-1830) reluctantly touched 
the sick in France for the last time in 1825, urged by his advisors and popular 
faith in royal miracles, long after Montesquieu and Voltaire had poked fun at 
the belief.62 

The psychological reasons that made a thaumaturgic leader desirable are 
not difficult to understand. Short of the devastation of war, prominent in the 
minds of warrior peoples, illness was the most deep-seated source of human 
fear. At a time when remedies for diseases were as arbitrary as their causes 
were obscure, the onset of illness in one’s self or in loved ones was cause for 
despair. Hope rested in divine intervention. The occurrence of supernatural 
events, which medieval men and women were so eager to believe, mostly 
concerned healing. Ninety percent of miracles reported by pilgrims at French 
and English shrines of saints from the twelfth to the fifteenth century were 
answers to prayers for recovery.83 Indeed, the cult of saints that emerged in 


61 For Ockham, see Bloch, Royal Touch, 82, and the epigraph to this chapter for Shakespeare. 

62 Bloch, Royal Touch; see the chapter on “The Decline and Death of the Royal Touch,” 
214-28, and 32 on Germanic kings endowed with supernatural abilities but not specifically 
the power to heal. 

63 Ronald C. Finucane, Miracles and Pilgrims: Popular beliefs in Medieval England (Totowa: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1977), 59. The percentage is not surprising as healing was 
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FIGURE 9  Antoine-Jean Gros, Napoleon Visiting the Pest House at Jaffa, 1804 (image in the 
public domain). 


early Christianity was essentially a healing model that replaced the previous 
one, based on the personal relationship of humans to pantheistic divinities. 
Healers by definition, saints were intercessors of divine favor whose indispens- 
able benevolence in protecting against or curing from illness was obtained 
through a web of Christian practices regulated by clergy.** 

There is an unmistakable correlation between the establishment of mon- 
archies, the construction of the myth of royal healing, and the appearance of 
large hospitals. More tangibly than theatrical healing ceremonies or courtiers’ 
declarations, accessible to few, a public royal hospital bustling with activity 


one of the main reasons for pilgrimages. Pilgrims were frequently the chronically ill, 
or ‘incurables’ as they were known, seeking the help of saints at their shrines as a last 
resource; see Katharine Park, “Medicine and Society in Medieval Europe, 500-1500,” in 
Medicine in Society: Historical Essays, ed. Andrew Wear (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press), 72-74. The tombs or shrines of Muslim saints were endowed with similar curative 
functions for believers: see Michael W. Dols, Majnin: The Madman in Medieval Islamic 
Society (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 10. 

64 Peter Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1981), 106-27, 120; Dols, Majnùn, 8. 
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demonstrated the king’s piety and his thaumaturgy. Henry 11 of England 
(1154-1189), founder of the Plantagenet dynasty and of the Angevin kingdom 
stretching across England and France, is the first king for whom the practice of 
touching the sick is documented. He was also the builder of St-Jean in Angers, 
the first monumental hospital in Europe: a walled complex equipped with a 
three-aisled colonnaded infirmary hall that is one of the most splendid build- 
ings of western Gothic France (Figs. 11, 12). Submission to the authority of a 
saintly king was little price to pay for the deliverance he promised from the 
terrifying unpredictability of disease. A splendid hospital that sheltered and 
fed hundreds, emanating the beneficial royal aura, reminded subjects just how 
small that price was. 


The leader in the arts of government of his generation, Henry 11 Plantagenet 
brought to fruition the dynastic efforts begun by his grandfather, the Norman 
Henry 1 Beauclerc (1068-1135). One of the sons of William the Conqueror (1066- 
1087) and a man of letters—hence his moniker ‘Beauclerc’ or ‘fine scholar’—at 
least compared to most contemporary secular princes, Henry I was an adroit 
politician and proved a capable ruler of England. His title to the throne of a 
country his father had taken by recent conquest, however, was less than solid. 
To strengthen his claim, Henry defied his Norman kinsmen and married into 
the island’s ancient royalty by wedding Edith-Matilda, daughter of the king of 
Scotland, whose mother belonged to the bloodline of Edward the Confessor— 
the last important Anglo-Saxon king before the Norman Conquest, and with a 
saintly reputation to boot. Henry I aimed to produce with his queen heirs of 
joint Norman and Anglo-Saxon blood who would more firmly sit on the throne 
of England. 

When a son was born, Henry 1’s courtiers disseminated a legend according 
to which Edward the Confessor had prophesied on his deathbed the appear- 
ance of a new dynasty born of ancient Anglo-Saxon blood infused with new 
(Norman) lymph. To consolidate Edward’s reputation for sanctity—and atten- 
dant prophetic credibility—Henry 1 encouraged the production of hagio- 
graphic biographies, such as were written for the saints. An anonymous author 
wrote the Life of Edward during the first part of Henry’s reign, between 103 
and 120; William of Malmesbury drafted in 124 or 125 the Historia Regum, a 


65 On the pre-Conquest cult of Edward and its political significance, see Ridyard, Royal 
Saints, 154-171; in the same volume, see also: “Piety, Patronage and Politics,” 234-52, on 
the practice for new lineages to emphasize continuity with the dynasties they supplanted 
by maintaining the cults of their predecessors’ royal saints, and p. 251 for the Normans’ 
“businesslike readiness to make the heroes of the past serve the politics of the present.” 
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history of English kings that included passages about Edward. Three years after 
Henry’s death, Osbert of Clare completed in 1138 the first true Life of Edward.86 
Thaumaturgy was an irrefutable demonstration of sainthood, and Edward's 
biographies unsurprisingly narrated his healing miracles. One episode, in 
particular, is reiterated in all three biographies: a young woman suffering 
from a hideous swelling of the glands of the neck was inspired by a dream 
to seek the help of King Edward, who dipped his hands in water, touched the 
affected parts, signed them with the cross, and healed the woman. William of 
Malmesbury concluded his version of the story with his forceful declaration 
that the king was endowed with this gift because of his holiness rather than 
by virtue of hereditary entitlement to the throne.” Whatever the source of 
Edward's power, the molding of his reputation as a healer of scrofula proved 
lasting: he was the king about whom Shakespeare’s Malcolm, five centuries 
later, remarked that he cured “strangely-visited people, All swoln and ulcer- 
ous.” By then, the idea that the holy virtue was hereditary had long prevailed: 
“tis spoken / To the succeeding royalty he leaves / The healing benediction.” 
Edward the Confessor’s ability to cure scrofula, established in the biogra- 
phies written under Henry I, was meant to justify that same capacity in Henry 
and Edith-Matilda’s heir: their son would be the descendant of a holy Anglo- 
Saxon king who had passed on to him the power to heal, proof of divinely 
endorsed kingship.®* Henry and Edith-Matilda’s son, however, perished in a 
shipwreck, and when Henry died in 1135, the king left behind almost two dozen 
children, but only one born in wedlock: a daughter named Matilda, the twin of 
his drowned son. Henry had designated her as his heir, but a woman in line for 
the throne meant dynastic turmoil was inevitable. Stephen of Blois, a nephew 
of the dead king, seized power. The seizure was not scandalous. Primogeniture 
rights were not firmly established: belonging to the royal lineage, in addition to 
personal worthiness, constituted a valid claim to the throne, whereas no woman 
had ever ruled England. Undaunted, young Matilda gave battle. Nineteen years 


66 See Bloch, Royal Touch, 23, for the argument that the earliest, anonymous Life of Edward, 
previously believed to have been written during or shortly after the protagonist's lifetime, 
was actually produced during Henry 1’s reign. For the sources of Osbert’s Vita beati regis 
Eadwardi, see Frank Barlow, Edward the Confessor (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1970), xv-xxiv and, in Appendix D: “Correspondence concerning Edward’s 
Canonization,’ 309-24. For the assessment that Osbert's was the first true Life of Edward, 
see Frank Barlow, The Life of King Edward who rests at Westminster: Attributed to a Monk of 
Saint-Bertin (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), xxv. 

67 Seep. 54 above for William of Malmesbury's assertion. 

68 Bloch, Royal Touch, 25-27, argues on that basis that the royal scrofula-touching ritual 
started in England under Henry 1. 
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later, in 1154, she had to be satisfied with seeing her son ascend the throne of 
England as Henry 11. His father was Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, who 
had taken over Normandy in 144: Henry 11 Plantagenet joined on his head the 
crowns of England, Normandy and Anjou, launching the Angevin dynasty that 
ruled both shores of the British Channel for centuries.® 

Henry 11 continued his grandfather Henry Is efforts to strengthen the 
fledgling dynasty. He dispatched to Rome Osbert of Clare—appointed in 
the meantime Prior of the royal abbey of Westminster—to secure Edward 
the Confessor’s canonization from Pope Alexander 111 (1159-1181) in 1161. 
Saint Edward the Confessor, Henry 11’s ancestor, was declared patron saint 
of England. In 1163, his saintly remains were translated to Westminster, while 
Ailred of Rievaulx—who in his De Genealogia Regum Anglorum, genealogy of 
English kings, had traced Henry 11’s descent all the way to Adam—wrote yet 
another Life of Edward.” Henry 11 vigorously claimed the healing power he 
had inherited from his saintly forefather. Peter of Blois, another of the men of 
letters with whom the young king adorned his brilliant court, spun a panegyric: 


To attend upon the king is a sacred enterprise for a cleric because the king 
himself is holy; he is the Anointed of the Lord, and he has not received 
the sacrament of royal unction in vain. The effect of that sacrament, if 
any should ignore or doubt it, is amply demonstrated by his ability to 
cure the plague affecting the groin, and scrofula.” 


There were no outbreaks of bubonic plague (“the plague affecting the groin”) 
in the West between the seventh century and the Black Death of 1347: the apol- 
ogist threw that in for good measure. But the passage, written around 1180, is 
important as the earliest documentation of the royal practice of touching for 
scrofula.?2 


69 On the peace process negotiated between Stephen of Blois and the future Henry 11, 
see Edmund King, “The Accession of Henry 11,’ in Henry 11: New Interpretations, ed. 
Christopher Harper-Bill and Nicholas Vincent (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 2007). 

70 For the translation of Edmund’s remains, see Matthew Strickland, “On the Instruction of 
a Prince: The Upbringing of Henry, the Young King,” in Henry 11: New Interpretations, ed. 
Christopher Harper-Bill and Nicholas Vincent (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 2007), 199. See 
Bloch, Royal Touch, 23-24, for Ailred of Rievaulx’s Life of Edward, and King, “Accession of 
Henry 1,” 41, for De Genealogia Regum Anglorum. 

71 PL207,col. 440 D, my translation (quoted in Bloch, Royal Touch, 22). 

72 There has been some debate about when the practice began and whether in France or 
in England. Bloch, Royal Touch, 12-27, discusses the evidence and concludes, on p. 47, 
that it began “in France towards the year 1000, and about a century later in England.” 
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Publicists’ declarations about royal powers and biographies of saintly ances- 
tors shaped beliefs in the king’s thaumaturgy. The imposing architecture of a 
royal hospital, however, more visibly and permanently displayed and dis- 
pensed that gift. After he ascended the throne of England in 154, Henry 11, 
in addition to commissioning more Lives of his ancestor Edward and secur- 
ing his canonization, ordered the construction of the magnificent St-Jean on 
a height overlooking the River Maine in Angers, capital of Anjou, heartland of 
the Plantagenets’ domains. 


In a document dated 180 or 1181, Henry 11 Plantagenet declared his rights over 
the hospital of St-Jean in Angers—for which plans, if not construction, must 
thus have been underway.’? The decision to build St-Jean might have been 
spurred by the events immediately preceding it. Two of Henry’s sons, Henry 
the Young King and Richard Lionheart—supported by their mother, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, the king’s estranged wife—led a rebellion in 1173-1174, attack- 
ing Henry in Normandy.” Henry crushed the revolt and hastened back to 
England, where a Flemish armada was crossing the Channel, while an invasion 
force descended from Scotland. Divine providence seemed to intervene on his 
behalf: a storm dispersed the armada, forcing it to turn back, and he scored 
a decisive victory against the Scots at Alnwick, annexing southern Scotland. 
Emerging victorious from the worst crisis of his reign, one lasting eighteen 
months, Henry extended his empire in the process. From north to south, the 
Angevin domain stretched from Scotland and parts of Ireland to the Pyrenees. 


Barlow instead does not consider Peter of Blois’ statement conclusive and argues, not 
entirely convincingly, that “there is no documentary evidence for kings touching scrofulas 
before 1276 in England and 1307-08 (...) in France” (Barlow, “King's Evil,” 14). In the 
Preface to the Italian edition of Bloch’s The Royal Touch, Jacques Le Goff observed that 
there were no outbreaks of the plague in the later medieval centuries until 1348 and cast 
doubt for that reason on the credibility of Peter of Blois’ statement (Jacques Le Goff, 
Preface to I re taumaturghi: Studi sul carattere sovrannaturale attribuito alla potenza 
dei re particolarmente in Francia e in Inghilterra, by Marc Bloch (Turin: Einaudi, 1989), 
xxiv). This seems excessive: Bloch, Royal Touch, 22, already pointed out that it was quite 
possible to confuse bubonic plague (inguinariae pestis) with adenitis (scrofula) of the 
groin. Also, it was not uncommon for an apologist to exaggerate his master’s virtues. But 
in any case, what Peter of Blois’ passage demonstrates is the existence of the claim to royal 
thaumaturgy during Henry 11’s reign. 

73 Yves Blomme, Anjou Gothique (Paris: Picard, 1998), 78. 

74 Foran explanation of the sociopolitical context and psychological reasons of Henry the 
Young King, Henry 11’s designated successor who had already been crowned while his 
father was alive, see Strickland, “Instruction of a Prince.” 
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The great rebellion, however, taught Henry that he could not govern far-flung 
territories relying on his physical presence and vaunted ability as a horse 
rider, dashing from one province to the other. Beginning in 1175, he assigned a 
regional governor to each of his domain's constituent parts.” 

The construction of a series of public hospitals was part of the same effort: 
Etienne de Margay, Henry’s seneschal for Anjou, founded the hospital of St-Jean 
in Angers shortly afterwards. The building for which modern scholars coined 
the definition ‘Angevin Gothic, St-Jean illuminates the link between architec- 
tural magnificence and a shelter for the poor, one that appears paradoxical 
only at first sight. Rising at the center of a walled compound, the main infir- 
mary is a single-story hall over sixty meters long and twenty-five meters wide 
built in slate stone and tufa, topped by a steeply pitched roof. In the interior, 
slender columns with foliated capitals hold up an elegant canopy of pointed 
ribbed vaults, forming three aisles and eight bays. At the short west end of the 
infirmary hall, a three-sided portico supported by paired colonnettes links 
the infirmary to a large chapel (Figs. 10-12). 
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L i ee J Hospital complex of St-Jean in Angers, plan; 
ca. = north is on the left (drawing: M. Brudi). 


75 Blomme, “Angers,” 78; Ulrich Craemer, Das Hospital als Bautyp des Mittelalters (Koln: 
Kolhammer Verlag, 1963), 20-21. For the observation that the great rebellion spurred 
Henry 11 to assign governors to his provinces, and for the prerogatives of the seneschal, 
see Ralph V. Turner and Richard R. Heiser, The Reign of Richard Lionheart: Ruler of the 
Angevin Empire, n89-n199 (Harlow, Essex: Pearson Education, 2000), 187. 
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FIGURE 11 Hospital of St-Jean in Angers: chapel (left) and infirmary (photo © cc). 





FIGURE 12 Hospital of St-Jean in Angers, infirmary, interior (photo © cc). 
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FIGURE 13 Hospital of St-Jean in Angers, granary (photo © author). 





FIGURE 14 Hospital of St-Jean in Angers, granary, interior (photo © cc). 
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The complex included a granary, whose dimensions indicate that it was a 
public institution, not one reserved for the needs of the hospital (Figs. 13-14). 
Forty-eight meters long and twenty-four meters wide, the granary is a sin- 
gle-story hall with an interred basement carved out of bedrock. The hall is 
divided along its length by two rows of colonnaded arcades. One was rebuilt in 
the sixteenth century, but the other sports columns and capitals linking it 
to the infirmary: the buildings were raised in the same years.”6 

Angers stood at the geographical center of the collection of lands forming 
the Angevin empire. The other capital of Anjou was Le Mans, on the road link- 
ing Angers to Paris, where Henry 11 was born, and in whose cathedral Geoffrey 
of Anjou, his father, was buried. Henry equipped both his Anjou capitals with 
vast infirmaries. The document that established St-Jean also founded a Hôtel- 
Dieu, as public hospitals were termed in France, in Le Mans, at Coéffort. Its 
dimensions are slightly different than those of St-Jean in Angers, but the infir- 
maries are otherwise identical. The two main hospitals in Angers and Le Mans 
formed the capstone of a network of institutions raised across the region. 
Henry 11 established hospices clustering around Angers: in Saumur, Baugé, 
and Fontevraud, in whose abbey the king and his sons (as well as Eleanor 
of Aquitaine) would be buried, and built another in La Flèche, on the road 
between Angers and Le Mans.” 

The Plantagenet kings enjoyed an enormous reputation for healing in 
Europe: throngs rushed to be touched by them.?8 The institutions Henry II 
built aided in the establishment of that reputation; they equipped the heart- 
land of his dominions with a system of poor relief that included grain reserves 
for periods of shortage, and they dispensed his miraculous gift to subjects 
too numerous for him to reach individually. The royal hospitals secured the 
lands that were Henry’s birthright. Unlike England and Normandy, which were 
obtained by military conquest, the king held the County of Anjou by ancient 
entitlement through his father. Occupied with governing an empire stretching 
from Scotland and Ireland to the Pyrenees, Henry replaced his physical pres- 
ence in the most secure of his dominions with a series of hospitals. Bearing 
the Plantagenet coat of arms, the network of charitable institutions reminded 
Henry’s subjects of the dynasty that had ruled them for as long as they could 


76 Blomme, “Angers,” 85. 

77 Blomme, “Angers,” 78-85, for Coéffort/Le Mans; and Mollat, The Poor, 97, for the smaller 
hospices. The mints coining the denier angevin, the currency circulating throughout the 
king’s domains, were also located in Angers and in Le Mans (Turner and Heiser, Reign of 
Richard, 183-84). 

78 Bloch, Royal Touch, 56-67. 
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recall, its forefathers buried in cathedrals across the land, renewing the prom- 
ise of bounty a true king embodied through the construction of shelters and 
granaries. Henry 11 spent eighty percent of his reign in the less secure Anglo- 
Norman domain he had inherited from his mother. Despite his long absences, 
the chronicles and annals of Anjou recall his rule as “a reign of peace.”?9 

Although he built a network of hospitals in northwest France, Henry 11 did 
not establish a single similar institution in England, where he resided with his 
court. The throne of England was more vulnerable than Anjou, and the physi- 
cal presence of the king was indispensable. Charitable establishments bearing 
the unfamiliar arms of the Plantagenets in England would have been insuffi- 
cient, and the presence of the royal court rendered them unnecessary. Henry’s 
only recorded act in favor of an English hospital is a charter issued in 184 or 
1185, with which he confirmed the existing rights and property of the hospital 
of St John in Exeter. 

When Henry built St-Jean and its affiliated institutions in Anjou in the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, he was riding the crest of a wave that had 
been swelling in Western Europe since the turn of the millennium. Figures 
for England report the establishment of some sixty-eight institutions (about 
half of which were actually leper houses) between the 1070s, when the earliest 
were recorded, and 1150, just before Henry ascended the throne.8° The royal 
hospital complexes in Angers and Le Mans represented a new phenomenon, 
however. Charitable enterprises had until then been the domain of the princes 
of the Church. It was not uncommon for royalty or the nobility to support shel- 
ters and kitchens for the poor attached to monasteries or bishoprics. But an 
immense royal complex such as St-Jean was unprecedented. 

Bishops did not look on unperturbed as monarchs took over the manage- 
ment of charity, their ancient domain. They were even less sympathetic to 
kings’ efforts to cast themselves as sacred beings endowed with supernatural 
powers. In the view of clerics, the miraculous was their exclusive preroga- 
tive, a province that secular princes were invading. In Carolingian and post- 
Carolingian times, the clergy had been forced to acquiesce to royal wishes or 
had promoted the cult of loyal sovereigns as shining examples of virtue.8! As 
the balance of power shifted, a stronger Church began voicing its opposition. 
Clerics such as Peter of Blois might support the king in whose court they 


79 Turner and Heiser, Reign of Richard, 197. 

80 For the number of institutions established in England, see Nicholas Orme and Margaret 
Webster, The English Hospital 1070-1570 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 20-23, 
and 233 for St John in Exeter. 

81 Vauchez, Sainthood, 164-67. 
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resided. But by the beginning of the Gregorian Reform in the late eleventh 
century, the disapproval of the Church of Rome was couched in unmistakable 
terms: popes railed against kings posturing as healers. 

It took more than the invectives of men of religion to deter a king whose 
mother had not managed to sit on the throne to which she had been destined, 
but who had fought to see her son fulfill that promise instead—a king who, 
against all odds and the rebellion of his own sons, had established an empire 
spanning a large part of Western Europe. Henry 11 raised the spectacular 
St-Jean in Angers a century after the beginning of the Gregorian Reform—a 
place of healing that, like the Roman valetudinaria dispensing the magical 
powers of emperors, emanated the king’s healing potency, diffusing from the 
height above the river his protective aura over lands and subjects. The princes 
of the Church, however, were not about to depose their weapons. 


Gregory VII (1073-1085), the feisty pope who launched the Reform named after 
him, inveighed against monarchs posing as thaumaturgists: 


Where shall we find among the emperors or kings a man who has equaled 
the miracles of St Martin, St Anthony or St Benedict, not to mention the 
Apostles and the martyrs? What emperor or king has ever brought the 
dead to life, restored health to lepers and sight to the blind? Look at 
Constantine, emperor of pious memory, [emperors] Theodosius and 
Honorius, Charlemagne and [his son] Louis, all of them lovers of justice, 
propagators of the Christian religion, protectors of the Church. The Holy 
Church praises them and reveres them but does not tell us they shone 
with the glory of such miracles.8? 


In the eyes of the canonists, the matter was simple. The power to heal was a 
sacerdotal prerogative because only ordained priests could cleanse sin, which 
was the root cause of disease. Numerous biblical examples were unequivocal. 


82 “Namque, ut de apostoli et martyribus taceamus, quis imperatorem vel regum aeque ut 
beatus Martinus, Antonius et Benedictus miraculis claruit? Quis enim imperator aut rex 
mortuos suscitavit, leprosos mundavit, cecos illuminavit? Ecce Constantinum piae memoriae 
imperatorem, Theodosium et Honorium, Carolum et Lodoicum, iustitiae amatores, 
christianae religionis propagatores, ecclesiarum defensores, sancta quidem ecclesia laudat 
et venerator; non tamen eos fulsisse tanta miraculorum Gloria indicat?” Gregory VII, 
Registrum, 1076, quoted in Bloch, Royal Touch, 71 (with my minor modifications to his 
translation); in the same volume, see the section on “The ecclesiastical view of the touch 
for scrofula,” 69-84. 
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When the leper pleaded to be healed, and another man begged to be rid of 
palsy, Christ granted their request by announcing their sins had been forgiven. 
When the Pharisees protested that only God could forgive sins, Christ asked 
them whether it was easier to declare sins forgiven or to order a cripple to walk: 
the two injunctions were equivalent. Medical terms were used as metaphors 
for moral afflictions. In response to the accusation that he mingled with sin- 
ners, Christ replied: “They that are whole need not a physician; but they that 
are sick. I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Elaborated 
by Origen, Ambrose and Augustin, the notion of Christus Medicus, the Great 
Physician who had come to heal the sinful misery of mankind, became con- 
ventional by the fifth century.83 

The idea that Christ was the son of God—a true King and, as such, endowed 
with the miraculous ability to heal the sick—was drawn from the same well 
from which notions of magical kingship in Near Eastern civilizations had 
been drawn for millennia. Medieval papal publicists, however, were innocent 
of that anthropological perspective, nor would it have mattered to them had 
they been less so. What mattered was that Christ had delegated his authority 
over sin—and, consequently, disease—to Peter the Apostle and that the popes 
were Peter's divinely designated successors. 

Christ had delegated authority to Peter by announcing: “Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church,” endowing the Apostle with the power 
to decide whose sins should be forgiven and whose should be condemned— 
the symbolic keys to heaven. Christ’s promise was fulfilled at Pentecost, when 
the Holy Spirit descended on the gathered Apostles, granting them his gifts, 
whereby “whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ As Paul explained, what was given 
to the Apostles on that occasion was the gift of healing. After the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, Peter had healed the lame man at the gate of the Temple and 


83 Relevant biblical passages are: Luke 5: 12-13; 20-24; and 31-32 respectively. On the 
development of the notion Christus Medicus, see Rudolph Arbesmann, “The Concept 
of ‘Christus Medicus’ in Saint Augustine,” Traditio 10 (1954). On the relationship of sin 
and healing in theological interpretations, see John Shearman, Raphael’s Cartoons in 
the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen and the Tapestries for the Sistine Chapel (London: 
Phaidon, 1972), 49-50; Touati, Maladie et société, 104-05, 188-201. The distinction between 
sin and disease was not lost, however: Jerome Kroll and Bernard Bachrach, “Sin and the 
Etiology of Disease in Pre-Crusade Europe,’ Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied 
Sciences 41 (1986), 395-414, found that only about one fifth of recorded occurrences of 
diseases were ascribed to sin, and that frequently sin was invoked as the cause when the 
patient was a political rival; on this, see also Finucane’s report on miracle cures in n. 22 on 
p. 87 below. 
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then struck with death Ananias and Sapphira, who had kept for themselves a 
portion of the profit from a piece of property destined to the Apostles. That 
punishment might seem excessive to us, but as Pope Innocent 111 (1198-1216) — 
builder of the hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia in Rome—explained, the episodes 
demonstrated Peter’s authority to forgive sin, and heal, or to condemn.84 

Peter’s powers were of the utmost relevance because the popes had inher- 
ited them. According to papal theory, Peter had traveled to Rome to become 
its first bishop, identifying subsequent bishops of that city, the popes, as his 
divinely designated successors. The popes were thus endowed with the same 
Christ-given ability to cleanse from sin and disease—a power they transmit- 
ted to anointed clergy. Starting in the fourth century, generations of canon- 
ists argued that belief into existence. By the fifth century, the primitive spatial 
notion whereby the popes occupied Peter’s episcopal throne in Rome was 
elaborated into formal juridical terms. The popes declared themselves Peter’s 
successors according to the principle of Roman law, whereby the heir inherited 
the office of the deceased together with the jurisdiction that it entailed: the 
bishops of Rome assumed the title of Vicarius Petri, Peter's Vicar.85 


84 The famous “Thou art Peter” passage, with the play on words for Petrus, Peter, and petra, 
rock in Latin, is in Matthew 16: 18-19. For the Hebrew meaning of ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ as 
expression of the fullness of power, see Gustave Lambert, “Lier-délier: L'expression de la 
totalité par opposition de deux contraires,” Vivre et penser—Revue biblique 2 (1943-1944). 
For the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, see: John 20: 23. The gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
which included the gift of healing, are listed in 1 Corinthians 12: 8-10. For Peter’s healing of 
the lame man: Acts 3: 1-8, and 5:1-10 for Ananias and Sapphira. Innocent 111’s declaration 
concerning Ananias and Sapphira (“[Petrus] inter discipulos, curando claudum, primus 
fuit miraculum operatus; et in Ananiam et Saphiram uxorem ipsus, tanquam primus et 
praecipuus inter eos, quia mentiti fuerant Spiritui Sancto, mortis sententia promulgavit”) 
is in PL 214, col. 761. Shearman, Raphael’s Cartoons, 66, n. 120, quotes Innocent’s passage 
and provides bibliographical references to preceding and subsequent formulations of the 
notion, which seems to date to Ambrose. 

85 For the notion of locum tenens, or lieutenant, see Michele Maccarrone, Vicarius Christi: 
Storia del titolo papale (Rome: Facultas Theologica Pontificii Athenaei Lateranensis, 
1952), 32-35. On the legal argument for the inheritance of office based on Roman Law, 
see Walter Ullmann, “Leo 1 and the Theme of Papal Primacy,” The Journal of Theological 
Studies 1 (1960), 35. Compare to: Michele Maccarrone, “‘Sedes Apostolica—Vicarius Petri? 
La perpetuità del primato di Pietro nella sede e nel vescovo di Roma (secoli 111—v111),” in 
Il primato del vescovo di Roma nel primo millennio: Ricerche e testimonianze, ed. Michele 
Maccarrone (Vatican City: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1991), 275-302. For an articulate 
discussion of the papal theory, its philosophical bases and political translations see, in 
addition to Ullmann, Papal Government, the monumental: Michael Wilks, The Problem of 
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The Petrine Commission, the Mandate, or the Doctrine of the Keys— 
as the papal theory was termed in various phases of its development—placed 
the bishop of Rome, previously at best a primus inter pares, at the head of the 
Christian Church, endowing him with the authority to consecrate the other 
bishops.86 In the view of canonists, the Mandate justified papal temporal 
jurisdiction as well, because the Ecclesia that Christ entrusted to Peter and 
the popes was not simply the Church in a corporate sense, but the whole of 
Christendom. The term ‘State, signifying the body politic, emerged in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But the notion of separate secular and 
spiritual spheres of jurisdiction—of ‘Church’ and ‘State’ as distinct entities— 
was alien to medieval canonists. No less a spiritual than a civic entity, Ecclesia 
included all religious, social and political institutions.87 

Imbued with Neoplatonic notions, the early fathers of the Church had pic- 
tured Christendom as the earthly reflection of the heavenly City of God, a right- 
minded community governed according to the tenets of the faith. The great 
twelfth-century revival of Neoplatonic philosophy reinvigorated these ideas. 
In their light, the pope’s duty was to steer this ideal Christian polity toward the 
attainment of its divine purpose—identity with the heavenly model, the real- 
ization of the Platonic ideal on earth. The metaphor of Christus Medicus was 
translated into a political one: the pope, Christ's spokesperson on earth, was 
the only Doctor who could remedy the ravages of sin, restoring Christendom to 
its preordained order and normal state of fitness. The infallible judge of what 
constituted sin, and whether it should be absolved or punished, the pope was 
the sole guarantor of the unity and perfection of the community of the faithful, 
constantly threatened by deviances from the path of righteousness. 

Papal jurisdiction extended, by the same token, to secular rulers as well. 
Inasmuch as they were Christians, kings and emperors belonged to the flock 
that Christ had entrusted to Peter and his Vicar. The pope was responsible 
for sanctioning their actions, ensuring that they conformed to the common 
spiritual good. The role of secular princes, on the other hand, was to act as 


Sovereignty in the Later Middle Ages: The Papal Monarchy with Augustinus Triumphus and 
the Publicists (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1964). 
86 On the consecration of other bishops see, among others, Davis, Book of Pontiffs, xxi-xxii. 
87 Wilks, Problem of Sovereignty, 15-70. For the emergence of the understanding of the 
notion of ‘State’ as separate from ‘Church, see Walter Ullmann, Medieval Political Thought 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1965), 178-80, who traces the distinction to the 
Aristotelian basis of Thomas of Aquinas’ political ideas. 
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auxiliaries of the popes—the notion already formulated by Jonas d’Orléans in 
the ninth century was now given more forceful expression.88 

The Christian principality that emerged from the marriage of Platonic and 
Christian ideals was the conception of a State governed by an absolute ruler 
who received his mandate from God. As essential to sovereignty as it had 
been since Near Eastern civilizations, the supra-human nature of the ruler 
was couched in a watertight argument of Christian theology. The pope was 
not simply the head, but the embodiment of Ecclesia—the very rock, or petra, 
on which Christ had built his Church. A founding element of modern politi- 
cal thought whereby the ruler is identified with the State he represents—the 
notion expressed by Louis XIV (1643-1715)'s famous, if apocryphal, “létat, c'est 
moi,’ which still holds powerful appeal in totalitarian regimes—was formu- 
lated by the canonists, authors of the medieval theory of State sovereignty, on 
which European monarchies based their own versions.89 


88 Wilks, Problem of Sovereignty, 43-47. On the relationship between papal and imperial, 
rather than royal authority see William D. McCready, “The Problem of the Empire in 
Augustinus Triumphus and Late Medieval Papal Hierocratic Theory,’ Traditio: Studies in 
Ancient and Medieval History, Thought, and Religion 30 (1974). A compelling discussion 
of the relationship between Neoplatonism and governance in this period is in Ernst 
Cassirer, The Myth of the State (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946), 78-96, 97-105. On 
Neoplatonism in the twelfth century, see also Tullio Gregory, “The Platonic Inheritance,’ in 
A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, ed. Peter Dronke (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988). The ideas of Bonaventure, influential theologian, closely paralleled 
Innocent’s concerning the notion of sin as “a defect, a corruptive tendency; that is, a force 
which contaminated mode, species, and order in the created will.” (José De Vinck, The 
Works of Bonaventure: Cardinal Seraphic Doctor and Saint. The Breviloquium (Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild, 1963), 109-111, quote on p. 109). On the role of kings as auxiliaries of a 
universal Church headed by the pope, see Ullmann, Papal Government, 285-89, 444-46. 
On Jonas d’Orleans, see pp. 37-38 above. 

89 Wilks, Problem of Sovereignty, viii, for secular rulers modeling their theory of government 
on papal theory; and pp. 15-42 on Platonic ideas identifying the ruler with the State; see 
esp. p. 41: “This theory is indeed ultimately unexplainable without a clear understanding 
of its central principle, namely, that the ruler is the human form of God.” Walter Ullmann, 
Law and Politics in the Middle Ages: An Introduction to the Sources of Medieval Political 
Ideas (London: The Sources of History, 1975), discusses the “indissoluble link” between 
(Christian) ideology and law in the chapter on “The Canon Law,’ 19-59, see esp. 133ff. For 
the opposed notion that the ruler personifies the State inasmuch as he is a representative 
of the citizens, which emerges in this period in Thomism, see Ullmann, Political Thought, 
176-78. See also, in general, John A. Watt, The Theory of Papal Monarchy in the Thirteenth 
Century: The Contribution of the Canonists (New York: Fordham University Press, 1965). 
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Political realities did not, needless to say, always match papal wishes. Until 
the eleventh century, even the bishops of Latin Christendom paid but nominal 
homage to the primacy of the bishop of Rome. The Gregorian Reform, how- 
ever, and the ideas advanced by Bernard of Clairvaux, the most eloquent and 
influential theologian of the twelfth century, set in place a full-fledged doctrine 
of papal primacy. The edifice of papal doctrine was so solidly constructed that 
it pushed secular rulers into a defensive position during the two centuries 
that followed. 


Royal publicists strove to strengthen the notion of a sacral monarchy by model- 
ing it on the ideas put forth by the papal courts. Claiming the mystical link with 
Christ as their own, kings cast themselves as christomimetes—“impersonators” 
or representatives of Christ. The canonists might deny them sacerdotal and 
healing power, but notions about priest-kings endowed with spiritual attri- 
butes were common currency, and by the thirteenth century, a theology of 
kingship was customary everywhere in Europe.?° 

The arguments of royal publicists, however, remained weaker than papal 
doctrine because princely courts did not construct an alternative model of 
State sovereignty. They struggled to adapt a theory designed for theocratic 
rule to secular sovereignty and, moving on an ill-suited terrain, remained at 
a disadvantage.?! To shore up theories of sacred kingship whose theological 
bases were less than unassailable, kings accumulated the paraphernalia of reli- 
gious authority. Relying on outward manifestations of spirituality rather than 
on stringent logic of argument (albeit a logic based on seductive myths), they 
adorned themselves with the trappings and rituals of religious leaders. 

Royal anointment is a prime example. The anointment of a king, after the 
manner of Hebrew chieftains and similar to the consecration of bishops, was 
first performed in 751 at the coronation of Pepin the Short, founder of the 
Carolingians—sacralizing rituals are always useful to newborn dynasties. 
The importance of royal unction grew rapidly. At the end of the ninth century, 
Hincmar of Reims asserted the ointment used for French kings to be of 


go Kantorowicz, King’s Two Bodies, 16, 42ff; Ullmann, Papal Government, 397-403. 

91 Wilks, Problem of Sovereignty, 70-71. See, in this respect, how crucial to the twelfth- 
century papacy was a supply of jurists versed in both Roman and canon law and “the 
eagerness with which the papacy viewed the development of the canon law school at 
Bologna; hence also from this very same time the emergence of the great lawyer popes, 
beginning with Alexander 111 (himself a pupil of Gratian and a master at Bologna) down 
to the fourteenth century.” (Walter Ullmann, A Short History of the Papacy in the Middle 
Ages (London: Methuen, 1972), 179-81; the quote is on p. 180.) 
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celestial origin: it had been delivered in a vial by a white dove—symbol of 
the Holy Spirit, whose descent on the Apostles had endowed them with the 
gift of healing—for the baptism of Clovis, first king of the Franks (481-509). 
Preserved at Reims in the Abbey of St-Rémi, where the kings of France were 
crowned, the vial refilled itself miraculously after each coronation. Royal pub- 
licists explained that it was through anointment that the king acquired his 
miracle-working capacity: Peter of Blois declared this in no uncertain terms in 
his panegyric to Henry 11 Plantagenet, and depictions of anointment figured 
prominently in illustrated royal biographies.9? 

Royal hospital buildings were decked with elements borrowed from reli- 
gious architecture for the same reason: to endow them with the sacred aura 
conducive to miraculous healing. When Henry II raised St-Jean and its affili- 
ated institutions, the need for his hospital to resemble a church must not 
yet have been apparent. That first royal hospital was equipped with a large 
attached chapel, to be sure. But the rectangular infirmary hall—sporting 
aisles and bays of identical dimensions, without a hierarchy of spaces or 
orientation—could not be mistaken for a church. 

A century later, another royal foundation in France traced the evolution of 
hospitals into church-like buildings. Notre-Dame des Fontenilles in Tonnerre, 
Burgundy, built in 1293 or 1295, is an aisleless hall about a hundred meters long 
built and paved in stone, capped by the largest wooden barrel vault in pre- 
modern Europe (Figs. 15, 16). Canonically aligned along an east—west axis, the 
building follows the rules of ecclesiastical architecture, sporting a rood loft and 
a choir at the east end. Three lancet arches open into vaulted chancels, the 


92 Ernst H. Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae: A Study in Liturgical Acclamations and Mediaeval 
Ruler Worship (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1946), 56-64, considers Pepin’s 
anointment as “in full agreement of the drift of the age toward ‘liturgifying’ the secular 
sphere,’ (p. 56) but argues, against commonly held assumptions, that the unction of 
bishops followed rather than preceded that of kings (p. 63); see this entire volume for an 
insightful account of medieval ruler worship; and more extensively: Kantorowicz, King’s 
Two Bodies, 36, 46ff, 74, 124-26, for the dispute about whether anointment conferred 
sacerdotal rank to royalty, and pp. 318-28 for the polemic concerning whether the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit were granted to the sovereign only upon consecration and anointment 
or whether he held those gifts by virtue of his royal blood. See Bloch, Royal Touch, 36-41, 
on the emergence of anointment with Pepin; pp. 113-16 on the Church's opposition to the 
notion that unction conferred upon kings sacerdotal prerogatives, and pp. 130-33 for the 
legend of the Holy Vial. The miraculous oil was first used in 1131 by Innocent 11 to anoint 
in Reims the young Louis v11 who had papal support (Ullmann, Short History, 179-80). For 
an illustration of St Edward’s anointment in the Life by Matthew Paris (ca. 1250) see Hahn, 
Portrayed on the Heart, 221, Fig. 94. 
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central of which ends in a polygonal apse—an only slightly less flamboyant 
version of the chevet in a Gothic church. Rather than being equipped with a 
chapel, the infirmary itself served as a religious space. Masses were celebrated 
at the east end, in full view of the bed-ridden patients, and the royal patron of 
the hospital was buried in one of the chancels, as if in a church.93 





FIGURE 15 Tonnerre, hospital of Notre-Dame des Fontenilles in the background (photo courtesy 
of Hòtel-Dieu de Tonnerre, Yonne en Bourgogne). 


93 On the architecture of Notre-Dame: Olivia Barbet-Massin, ed., Patrimoine hospitalier: Un 
parcours a travers l’Europe (Paris: Centre des Monuments Nationaux, 2001), 18-19; and 
Leistikow, European Hospital Architecture, 28-29. 
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FIGURE 16 Hospital of Notre-Dame des Fontenilles, interior, view toward apse, ca. 1295 
(photo © author). 


That patron was Margaret of Burgundy, Countess of Tonnerre and widow of 
Charles of Anjou (1266-1282), king of Sicily, Naples and Jerusalem. Heirless 
at the death of the king, she retired to Tonnerre and devoted herself to the 
cultivation of charitable concerns, fitting fully into the role considered appro- 
priate for a widow of her status. What is extraordinary is the scale of her chari- 
table enterprise. A modern restoration has left the immense hospital hall in 
Tonnerre standing in surreal isolation, but the great infirmary was once flanked 
by aseries of subsidiary structures and surrounded by a wall—a complex com- 
parable to that of St-Jean in Angers. Placed at the mouth of the road entering 
the town from the north, steps away from a bridge crossing the branch of the 
Armancon River along which Tonnerre was built, the great hospital announced 
the tiny but resplendent reign of the childless queen. 

The Tonnerre hospital is a particularly apt illustration of the compensa- 
tory function that religious architectural motifs performed in royal hospitals 
because of the gender of its founder. As a layperson and a woman, Margaret 
was twice removed from sacerdotal status and attendant thaumaturgy. More 
so than her male counterparts, she needed architecture to evoke the numi- 
nous aura linked to healing. Her husband, Charles of Anjou, was a Capetian, 
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a member of the dynasty that had first crafted—probably during the reign of 
Robert 11, also known as Robert the Pious (996-1031)—the belief in the king’s 
thaumaturgy, which was then launched by the Plantagenets. Charles’ brother 
was Louis IX of France (1226-1270), commonly known as St Louis, under 
whom the king’s curative power was vigorously asserted. Charles himself had 
been anointed with the miraculous chrism delivered by a white dove reserved 
for French kings when he became king of Naples, and he claimed to possess 
thaumaturgic ability.?* Margaret, his widow, was thus fully familiar with the 
notion of royal healing but knew equally well that as a woman, she did not 
possess the miraculous gift. 

In the days when the magical virtue of royal blood was attributed to all 
members of the ruling clan, auspicious properties were attributed to both 
the male and female components of the reigning couple. When therapeutic 
potency was focused on primogeniture and the throne, the celestial gift was 
reserved exclusively for the king. French queens were anointed at corona- 
tion as well, and so was Margaret. But French royal publicists were at pains to 
explain that the ointment used for the queen was not the miraculous one used 
for the king, and that while he was anointed on the hands to imbue them with 
healing potency, she was only smeared on the forehead.95 

To infuse her hospital with the healing potency she herself could not ema- 
nate, Margaret chose a propitious site: the town of Tonnerre had formed 
around the Fosse Dionne, an underground water stream that surfaces in the 
middle of the town from seemingly bottomless greenish-blue depths. The 
water was believed to have curative powers since Celtic times—as is testified 
by the myriad clay artifacts representing body parts, now in the museums of 
the region, that were manufactured as ex-votos to be thrown into the Fosse and 


94 Bloch, Royal Touch, 12-21, for the beginnings of the French rite, and pp. 75-77 on Charles 
of Anjou. 

95 See the extracts from the Carmelite Jean Golein’s treatise on royal consecration 
produced in 1372: “No woman ever approaches so near the priestly order as to receive 
the royal unction, nor has a woman ever been entrusted with the healing of the said 
disease [scrofula] (...) unction from the Sainte Ampoule never appertains to a woman” 
(published in: Bloch Royal Touch, 281). The fifteenth-century John Fortescue describes the 
thaumaturgic capacity of kings and adds: “This grace is not granted to queens, for they are 
not anointed on the hands.” In England, that was only true for queens who were such by 
marriage: those who reigned by hereditary right instead—Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, Mary 
the daughter of James 11, Anne and Victoria—were believed to possess the same healing 
capacity as their male counterparts (Bloch, Royal Touch, 103-04). For the body parts of the 
king that were anointed during coronation see Dewick, Coronation Book of Charles v, 81, 
col. 28. 
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nearby streams. Most importantly, the queen enhanced the therapeutic quali- 
ties of her institution by building her infirmary to resemble a sacred building. 

The adoption of religious architectural elements in infirmaries did not first 
appear in Tonnerre: the queen’s hospital is only a more evident case. Modeling 
hospitals on churches probably also had to do, in part, with the fact that the 
latter were the only existing models for a large public building. St Mary in 
Chichester, for example, in southeast England, built between 1232 and 1248, is 
a three-aisled basilica-like infirmary originally including six bays that continue 
to the east with a rectangular chancel behind wooden screens sporting a high 
traceried window.96 The tradition, established in northern Europe, persisted: 
in a fourteenth-century document relating to the hospital of St Nikolaus in 
Metz, Germany, a burgher declared that it should not be built to resemble a 
church.9” The burgher protested against what he perceived as homage paid 
to the Church by a civic institution. When church-like hospitals began to be 
built, however, it was precisely those who did not wield religious authority who 
raised them, seeking to compensate for that lack. 

Institutions of healing founded by popes or bishops required no such com- 
pensatory sacred architecture, and none was built. Without apses or other reli- 
gious elements, they are impossible to mistake for churches. Their type was 
established around 1200 in Rome, when Innocent 111 sponsored a network 
of charitable institutions across the city, capped by the hospital of S. Spirito 
in Sassia at the Vatican. A single-story, aisleless hall in exposed brickwork, 
the scheme proved enduring, spreading first to nearby Tuscany and then 
across southern Europe, marking institutions built by both religious and secu- 
lar authorities. The hospital of S. Maria della Scala in Siena, for example— 
completed by the Commune in 1227 by adding parallel, aisleless halls to a 
perpendicular one, but probably founded by the bishop—resembles a medi- 
eval palatial structure raised piecemeal (Fig. 4). Santa Chiara in the Campo dei 
Miracoli in Pisa— completed in 1330 by the Commune as part of the conditions 
established by a peace treaty with pope Alexander Iv (1254-1261)—is a rect- 
angular building in exposed brickwork running for 135 meters; equipped with 
towers at both ends, it is more similar to a defensive rather than a religious 
structure (Fig. 17).98 


96  Leistikow, European Hospital Architecture, 29-30. On the church-like architecture of 
hospitals, see also: Craemer, Das Hospital als Bautyp, 17, who links it to the medieval idea 
that God dwelled among ‘Christ’s Poor’ 

97 Leistikow, European Hospital Architecture, 53. 

98 On S. Chiara, see Alessio Patetta, Gli Ospedali di Pisa: Sanità e assistenza nei secoli XI-XV 
(Pisa: ETS, 2001), 162-88, with some bibliography that rarely refers to architecture. 
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When Innocent established this architectural type in Rome, the practice of 
building church-like hospitals in northern Europe was not yet in place. The 
pope, however, strove to architecturally distinguish his institutions from the 
royal hospitals raised in France only a few years earlier by the Plantagenet king. 





FIGURE 17 Hospital of S. Chiara (now Museo delle Sinopie), Campo dei Miracoli, Pisa, ca. 1330 
(photo © author). 


CHAPTER 2 


The Borgo 


Like one, some Croat perhaps, who comes to gaze 
On our Veronica with eyes devout, 

Nor sates the inveterate hunger that he has, 

So long as it is shown, but says in thought, 

“My Lord Christ Jesus, very God, is this 

Indeed Thy likeness in such fashion wrought?” 


DANTE, The Divine Comedy, Paradise, xxx1! 


On the evening of January 9, the first Sunday after the Epiphany of 1208, a pro- 
cession unfolded between St Peter’s at the Vatican and S. Maria in Saxia, the 
small church of the English community in Rome. The processional itinerary 
was not long: both churches stood within the Borgo, the walled citadel across 
the Tiber from the central quarters of Rome—the church of the English next to 
the southern gate of the citadel, on the site of the current church of S. Spirito 
in Sassia. But the parade, led by pope Innocent 111 (1198-1216), was a choreo- 
graphic affair. Mounted on a white horse, the pope donned the mantle, whose 
rich purplish red held imperial connotations, and the triple-tiered tiara sig- 
nifying his religious and secular rule and the supremacy of his jurisdiction.” 
Parading rows of dignitaries bore lit tapers and torches, acolytes waved palm 
branches and censers, and clergy intoned a hymn reputedly composed by 
the pope himself. It was a cold winter's night, but a crowd accompanied the 
procession—the pope had ensured this by promising an indulgence to those 
who participated, an offer made here perhaps for the first time.? Oscillating 


1 Dante, The Divine Comedy, trans. Laurence Binyon (New York: Viking Press, 1947), 103-08. 

2 For the symbolism of the papal horse, mantle and tiara, see Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, Le 
chiavi e la tiara: Immagini e simboli del papato medievale (Rome: Viella, 1998), 76-78, 61-63, 
66-69, 97-101; Ingo Herklotz, Gli eredi di Costantino: Il papato, il Laterano e la propaganda 
visiva nel xII secolo (Rome: Viella, 2000), 46-47; and Sible De Blaauw, “Contrasts in 
Processional Liturgy: A Typology of Outdoor Processions in Twelfth-Century Rome,” in Art, 
Cérémonial et Liturgie au Moyen Age, ed. Nicolas Bock et al. (Rome: Viella, 2002), 362-68, on 
prescribed colors of horse and vestments. 

3 An account of the Veronica procession is in PL 215, col. 1270. See also the account of the 
late thirteenth-century procession of a related relic, the Mandylion, described in Isa Ragusa, 
“Mandylion—Sudarium: The ‘Translation’ of a Byzantine Relic to Rome,” Arte Medievale 
5 (1991), 99. For the biblical allegory with which Innocent 111 symbolically linked the 
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above the heads of the marchers, shimmering in the light of the flames 
reflected on the precious stones embedded in the silver and gilded encasing 
commissioned for the occasion, was the relic in whose honor the event had 
been orchestrated: the Veil of Veronica, the cloth with which an apocryphal 
woman by that name had wiped Christ’s bloodied face on his way to Calvary, 
and on which the Savior had left the mark of his features. 

A piece of fabric paraded here for the first time, the Veronica was destined 
to become the most famous image relic of the Latin west. Its cult, and in gen- 
eral the twelfth-century resurgence of veneration for miraculous images, has 
received substantial attention in recent scholarship.4 Rather than represent- 
ing a regression to earlier obscurantist beliefs, that resurgence was linked to 
the emergence of new social and political protagonists on the civic scene: the 
Commune, established in 1143, and the feudal aristocracy, which achieved its 
height of influence during the course of the thirteenth century. The custody of 
a miraculous image dispensing its celestial protection over the city strength- 
ened the credibility of power groups vying for social status.® 

What has not been observed is that the parade that launched the cult of 
the Veronica inaugurated at the same time S. Spirito in Sassia, the first monu- 
mental hospital in Rome. Built by Innocent 111, S. Spirito was raised on a scale 
rivaling the royal St-Jean in Angers, completed by Henry 11 Plantagenet (1154- 
1189) a handful of years earlier. Relics were thaumaturgic by definition, and 
the Veronica endowed the papal institution with its healing potency. Both the 


incense, candles and baldachin of processions, see Herklotz, Eredi di Costantino, 163. For the 
indulgence, see Gerhard Wolf, “From Mandylion to Veronica: Picturing the ‘Disembodied’ 
Face and Disseminating the True Image of Christ in the Latin West,’ in The Holy Face and 
the Paradox of Representation, ed. Gerhard Wolf and Herbert Kessler (Bologna: Nuova Alfa, 
1998), 168-69. The one year of indulgence Innocent granted was all the more remarkable 
as the Lateran Council he presided in 1215 established that no more than forty days of 
indulgence were to be granted except to those participating in the dedication of a church 
(Andreas Rehberg, “Nuntii, questuarii, falsarii: Ospedale di S. Spirito in Sassia e la raccolta 
delle elemosine nel periodo Avignonese,” MEFRMA 115 (2003), 90-91). 

4 See pp. 130-31, n. 107 below. 

5 Jérôme Baschet, “Introduction: Limage-objet,’ in Limage. Fonctions et usages des images 
dans l’Occident médiéval, ed. Jérôme Baschet and Jean-Claude Schmitt (Paris: Le Léopard 
d’Or, 1996), 7-26. Gerhard Wolf, “Le immagini nel Quattrocento tra miracolo e magia per 
una ‘iconologia’ rifondata,’ in The Miraculous Image in the Late Middle Ages and Renaissance, 
ed. Erik Thung and Gerhard Wolf (Rome: L’Erma di Bretschneider, 2004), 318-19, suggests 
that the emergence of the cults of the Salus Populi Romani and the Salvatore Acheropita 
was connected to the establishment of the Commune. In the same volume, Giulia Barone, 
“Immagini miracolose a Roma alla fine del Medio Evo,” less convincingly links the emergence 
to the establishment of the Franciscan Order. 
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papal hospital and the relic, however, wielded broader significance. They con- 
stituted the core of a plan to transform the Borgo into the new citadel of papal 
power—a representation of the heavenly Jerusalem on earth, whose banner 
was a white piece of cloth emblazoned with Christ’s face. 


The site Innocent 111 selected for the hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia in the Borgo 
was the schola, or compound, of the English community. Scholae of foreign 
communities in Rome, largely catering to pilgrims, functioned as a sort of con- 
sulate. Such compounds invariably included a church with a graveyard and, gen- 
erally, a small hospice for traveling compatriots in difficulty. Those who ended 
their life during a pilgrimage and were buried in Rome would rise from their 
tombs on Judgment Day to find themselves favorably positioned next to Peter 
in their ascent to heaven. Numerous scholae and their cemeteries clustered 
for that reason around the basilica sheltering the Apostle’s remains (Fig. 18). 
The earliest were the scholae of the Franks and the Longobards, reported in 
the eighth century, located respectively to the south and the north of St Peter's, 
and of the Frisians, whose church of S. Michele Magno still rises atop a steep 
flight of steps to the immediate southeast of St Peter’s colonnade. The schola 
of the Saxons, the site of Innocent’s hospital, was probably the oldest and larg- 
est of such compounds, tracing its origins to Ine of Wessex (688-726), while 
Cenred of Mercia (704-709) and Offa of Essex (d. 709), who both abdicated in 
order to retire to the schola, probably enlarged it.® 

Known as the Burgus Saxonum, the Anglo-Saxon schola was prominent 
enough to lend its name to the entire area, the Borgo. Established before 
Leo Iv (847-855) surrounded the Vatican with walls, the English compound 
must have been protected by its own stockade, as the Germanic word borg, 


6 On scholae in the Borgo, see Lorenzo Bianchi, Ad Limina Petri: Spazio e memoria della Roma 
Cristiana (Rome: Donzelli, 1999), 69-75; and by the same author, Roma. Il Monte di Santo 
Spirito tra Gianicolo e Vaticano: Storia e topografia dall'antichità classica all'epoca moderna 
(Rome: L'Erma di Bretschneider, 1999), 107-17; Luciana Cassanelli, “Gli insediamenti nordici in 
Borgo: Le ‘scolae peregrinorum e la presenza dei carolingi a Roma, in Roma e l'età Carolingia, 
ed. Michelangelo Cagiano de Azevedo (Rome: Multigrafica, 1976); and in the same volume: 
Isabella Belli-Barsali, “Sulla topografia di Roma in periodo carolingio: La ‘civita leoniana' e la 
Giovannipoli.” Concise and vivid pages are in: Richard Krautheimer, St. Peter's and Medieval 
Rome (Rome: Unione Internazionale degli Istituti di Archeologia, Storia e Storia dell’Arte in 
Roma, 1985), 24-27. On the Schola Saxonum, see Richard Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of a City, 
312-1308 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980), 82, and Susan J. Ridyard, The Royal 
Saints of Anglo-Saxon England: A Study of West Saxon and East Anglian Cults (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), 92, who suggests the Saxon compound might have been 
established by Caedwalla of Wessex (685-688), who arrived in Rome in 688. 
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FIGURE 18 The Borgo in Rome around 1200 (drawing: M. Brudi). 


meaning earth-wall or fort, indicates. When Leo built the walls of the Borgo, 
he wrapped them around the south of the Saxon schola, incorporating it into 
the citadel and effectively entrusting to its inhabitants the manning of the 
Borgo’s southern gate—now known as Porta S. Spirito, it was then the Saxon 
Gate (Figs. 28, 114). 

The Saxon schola was the ideal site for a large hospital. It stood in an elevated 
position—atop the mound formed by the ruins of the horti Agrippinae, the 
suburban villa of Caligula’s mother—situated between the two main points 
of entry into the Borgo. The first was the Saxon Gate, which led to the road 
linking the Borgo to Trastevere. Those arriving from the north along the ancient 
Via Aurelia as well as those who disembarked at the river port of Ripa Grande 
in Trastevere converged on that road, the Via Lungara, which was then known 
as Via Sancta because of the number of pilgrims traversing it to reach St Peter's. 


7 The term Burgus, referring to the compound of the Saxons, is first mentioned in the 
biography of Paschal 1 (817-24) (LP, 11, 53-54). Manacorda’s suggestion that it was a cluster 
of houses rather than a walled compound is not entirely convincing (Daniele Manacorda, 
“Castra e burgi a Roma nell’alto Medioevo,” in La nobiltà romana nel Medioevo, ed. Sandro 
Carocci (Rome: École Frangaise de Rome, 2006), 115). In at least one instance—during the 
Sack of Rome of 1527—the inhabitants of the former Saxon compound, by then the hospital 
of S. Spirito in Sassia, defended the southern city gate; see André Chastel, The Sack of Rome, 
1527 (Washington Dc: National Gallery of Art, 1983), 31. 

8 On the ancient structures found in the course of excavations under the main infirmary of the 
current hospital, see Bianchi, Monte di Santo Spirito, 12-14; Bianchi, Ad Limina, 17-24. 
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The eastern end of the Saxons’ compound faced instead Ponte Sant'Angelo, the 
only bridge linking the Borgo to central Rome. The Vicus Saxonum, the Saxons’ 
Road, led from the bridge to St Peter’s, curving gently along the north side of 
their compound. 

Further, the Saxons had established their headquarters along the banks of 
the Tiber—whose water was used for drinking, washing, and waste disposal— 
where the river made a sharp bend, slowing the water current and enabling 
the operation of a floating mill and a port. Known as the Porto Maggiore in 
the tenth century and later as the Traspontina, the port was both a source 
of income in the form of docking dues and useful to the running of a large 
institution. Vegetables and grains, wine, and especially wood—for cooking 
and heating water to wash patients and boil linens—were more conveniently 
transported by boat, as were, for centuries, construction materials: the traver- 
tine blocks composed into Gianlorenzo Bernini’s colonnade for St Peter’s, for 
example, were disembarked here.® 

The floating mill, one of several established starting in the sixth century 
along the Tiber, also generated income from those who brought their grains to 
be ground for a fee. The mill must have been a source of the hospital’s bread- 
making cottage industry. In a letter the governors of the hospital would send 
to the Apostolic Chamber sometime after 1643, they pleaded that they should 
be allowed to continue selling to the public “all kinds of breads produced 
by our bakery, as has been done since time immemorial.” Cottage industries 
frequently contributed to the financing of hospitals, and the Borgo hospital 
seems to have been particularly well organized in that respect. The farmlands 
owned by S. Spirito produced the cereals, which were ground and turned into 
bread on its premises. In the same letter, the governors further implored that 
they should not be forced to buy grains from the Abbondanza, the magistracy 
in charge of stocking cereal for the city, as they had been ordered to do. They 
complained, perhaps with some exaggeration, that such grain was “almost 
always spoilt and smelly,” whereas the hospital’s own lands produced an abun- 
dance of excellent cereals.! 


9 Pietro De Angelis, “Un’architetto dell’ospedale Sistino di Roma e i porti di Santo Spirito 
sul Tevere,” Palatino 5/6 (1960); and by the same author, L'architetto e gli affreschi di Santo 
Spirito in Saxia (Roma: n. p., 1961), 54. 

10  “Fupermessochenelsuofornosivendesseognisorta di pane, come è seguito ab immemorabile 
tempore (...) [fatti con i propri grani, mentre] quasi sempre li grani dell’Annona sono 

fracidi, e puzzolenti” (BAV, Vat Lat 12344, f. 84). On river mills, see Krautheimer, Rome, 67, 
with notes on pp. 241, 340; and Cesare D'Onofrio, Il Tevere: l'Isola Tiberina, le inondazioni, i 
molini, i porti, le rive, i muraglioni, i ponti di Roma (Rome: Romana Società Editrice, 1980), 
33-64. 
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In the most visible setting, at the crossroads of the paths into the Borgo, and 
conveniently situated next to the river, no site was better suited for the estab- 
lishment of a large charitable institution. Innocent ousted the Saxons, who 
had occupied it for half a millennium. Reginald, Bishop of Chartres, donated 
in November 1201 part of the income from his cathedral to St Mary in Saxia, or 
S. Maria in Sassia, the church of the Saxons’ compound, for “the support of the 
infirm and the poor.” Reginald signed the document while he was Innocent’s 
guest in the papal residence at Anagni, specifying that the donation occurred 
“by will of the pope.” The donation did not benefit the English community. 
A few days later, in December, the pope transferred the Rector of S. Maria in 
Sassia to S. Maria ai Monti, a church a short while north of the Colosseum, 
assigning the Saxon church and its property to the hospital he had founded: 
“an institution that, being so new, still does not have rules and statutes, but 
which shall be drafted in due time by the Apostolic Seat.” 

The compounds of foreign communities were under the aegis of the nation 
that had established them, and the pope requested that the English king rat- 
ify the takeover. Royal consent was not hard to obtain. Henry 11 Plantagenet’s 
youngest son—John Lackland (1199-1216) also known, perhaps unfairly, as Soft 
Sword for his ineptitude—had been seated fortuitously on the English throne 
since the death of his brother, Richard Lionheart (1189-1199), and was distrib- 
uting monies and favors in the papal court to secure support for his rule. On 25 
March 1203, John obliged the pope and further donated, “at the pope’s request,” 
the church of All Saints of Writtle in Essex and its income to the papal hospital.1% 

By 19 June 1204, construction must have been in full swing, and Innocent 
was in need of more funds. In a bull of that date, the pope praised the works 
of mercy that would be carried out in the hospital and emphasized the great 


11 The document is transcribed in: Pietro De Angelis, L’Ospedale di Santo Spirito in Saxia: 
Dalle origini al 1300 (Rome: Accademia Lancisiana, 1960), 379-80, doc. 5. 

12 De Angelis, Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dalle origini, 380-81, doc. 6, transcribes the document 
reporting the donation of the property of S. Maria in Saxia to the hospital from a register 
(a bullarium) in: Asr, “Fondo Ospedale S. Spirito in Sassia,’ Bullarium Sancti Spiriti in Saxia 
de Urbe, 10-13. According to Maccarrone, the date in the Bullarium (8 December 1201) is 
wrong, as the ousting actually occurred on 10 December 1202 (Michele Maccarrone, Studi 
su Innocenzo 111 (Padua: Antenore, 1972), 291, n. 1). 

13 John Lackland was the probable source of the annuity of fifty marks that Riccardo, 
Innocent’s brother, and his son Stefano each received from England; see Werner Maleczek, 
“Conti, Stefano,” in vol. 28 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1983), 
476). For the document with the donation of Writtle, see De Angelis, Santo Spirito in 
Saxia: Dalle origini, 347-48. Rehberg, “Nuntii? 64-67, 71, discusses financial relations 
between Writtle and S. Spirito in the fourteenth century. 
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spiritual merit that donors would accrue." A little over three years later—six 
years after the Rector of the church of the Saxons had been ousted—the mag- 
nificent procession that in January 1208 led the Veil of Veronica to S. Maria in 
Sassia, now the church of Innocent’s new hospital of S. Spirito, inaugurated the 
pope’s architectural achievement. 

Santo Spirito in Sassia was built on a monumental scale. The chronicler 
describing the Veronica procession reported that the pope distributed alms 
to a thousand beggars, as well as to “the three hundred persons” sheltered in 
the institution. Each received “three denarios, one for bread, another for wine 
and yet another for meat” for a total expenditure of seventeen pounds (librae) 
of the common currency.!5 That meticulous recording of papal disbursement 
weighs in favor of the chronicler’s trustworthiness concerning the number of 
patients housed in the institution. 

Housing three hundred patients made S. Spirito in Sassia one of the largest 
institutions in both Western Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean. We do not 
have figures for St-Jean in Angers, but a rough estimate based on the length of 
its infirmary would place its number of beds, aligned perpendicularly along 
both walls, at about fifty. Accommodating two to four patients per bed was cus- 
tomary practice in medieval hospitals: the Plantagenet infirmary could thus 
shelter up to about two hundred patients, a remarkable figure. 

When St-Jean in Angers and S. Spirito in Sassia were built, the only com- 
parable institutions were located in the Byzantine provinces. The famous 
Pantocrator in Constantinople—founded sometime before 136 by John 
Comnenus II (118-1143) in thanksgiving for victories in Armenia, southern 
Russia and the Balkans—also had fifty beds that seem, however, to have accom- 
modated only one patient apiece, as each was equipped with “one blanket with 
pillow and coverlet.”!6 Around 1172, an awe-struck pilgrim spoke of “a thousand 


14 De Angelis, Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dalle origini, 381-84, doc. 7. 

15 The donation was to be made each year in connection to the Veronica procession. “Con- 
cedimus, statuimus et jubemus ut pro mille pauperibus extrinsecus adventibus et trecentis 
personis intus degentibus decem et septem librae usualis monetae, ut singuli accipiant tres 
denarios, unum pro pane, alterum pro vino, aliumque pro carne, ab eleemosynario summi 
pontificis annuatim vobis in perpetuum tribuantur.” (PL 215, col. 1270 C). 

16 Deno John Geanakoplos, Byzantium: Church, Society and Civilization Seen Through 
Contemporary Eyes (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1984), 314-15. Demetrios J. 
Constantelos, Byzantine Philosophy and Social Welfare (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1968), has a section on: “The Hospital of Pantocrator and other Comneni 
Establishments,” 171-81, but is uncritical. On the Pantokrator, see also: Timothy S. Miller, 
The Birth of the Hospital in the Byzantine Empire (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1985), 12-29; and Susan Edgington, “Medical Care in the Hospital of St John in 
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beds” in the equally famous institution of the Hospitaller Knights in Jerusalem, 
but meant it as a manner of speech. The report that 750 wounded soldiers were 
sheltered in that hospital after the bloodbath of Montgisard against Saladin 
in 177 might be close to the truth.!” But that was in the aftermath of carnage, 
an emergency situation during which the wounded lay side by side across the 
floor, not accommodated in beds. Well after the construction of S. Spirito in 
Sassia, the spacious St Leonard’s in York recorded 225 poor sheltered on its 
premises in 1287. Santa Maria Nuova in Florence—the “first hospital among 
Christians” as one proud Florentine called it, which would serve as a model 
for institutions across Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, boasted 
only twelve beds when it was founded in 1288, not expanding to a total of 250 
beds until 1500.18 

The three hundred patients that the papal S. Spirito in Sassia housed at 
its inauguration in 1208 remained an extraordinary figure for centuries. In a 
system that could not count on dynastic continuity, however, institutions 
dependent on the benevolence or the vision of a pope were fragile constructs. 
Innocent ensured an autonomous source of funding for his hospital by leverag- 
ing a newfound emphasis on the sacraments. 


The Gregorian Reform increased the importance of the sacraments, which 
only anointed clergy could administer, underscoring the chasm between 
religious and secular authority. By the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
papal publicists emphasized, in particular, the curative powers of sacraments. 
Bonaventure, the Franciscan theologian, explained their therapeutic func- 
tion in the widely read Breviloquium; Innocent wrote a booklet on the thau- 
maturgic effect of the Eucharist; and a revitalized legend about Constantine 
healing from leprosy when he converted to Christianity recalled the healing 


Jerusalem,’ in Welfare and Warfare, ed. Helen J. Nicholson, vol. 2 of The Military Orders, 
ed. Malcolm Barber et al. (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1998), 32, confirming the number of 
fifty patients. 

17.‘ For the pilgrim in 172—Theodoric from Germany—-see p. 182 below. For the report on the 
number of wounded soldiers sheltered in the wake of Montgisard, apparently in addition 
to the nine hundred patients already in the hospital, see Edgington, “Medical Care,” 29. 

18 For St Leonard and S. Maria Nuova, see Vivian Nutton, “Medicine in Medieval Western 
Europe, 1000-1500,” in The Western Medical Tradition: 800 Bc to AD 1800, ed. Lawrence 
Conrad et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 150-52. For the number of 
beds in the latter hospital, see Katharina Park and John Henderson, “The First Hospital 
Among Christians: The Ospedale di Santa Maria Nuova in Early Sixteenth-Century 
Florence,’ Medical History 35 (1991), 171; and Katharina Park, Doctors and Medicine in Early 
Renaissance Florence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1985), 104-06. 
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potency of baptism.!9 The salutary properties of confession, above all, found 
Scriptural sanction: 


Is any sick among you? Let him call for the elders of the Church, and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up, 
and if he has committed sins, they shall be forgiven him. Confess there- 


fore your faults to one another, and pray for one another, that ye may 
be healed.?° 


The Fourth Lateran Council presided over by Innocent in 1215—one of the most 
important legislative acts in the history of the Church, whose issuances were 
not so much the fruit of debate, but papal rulings—established in Canon 21 
the obligation of all adult Christians to confess (and take communion) at least 
once a year.”! The primary aim of this spiritual medicine was the salvation of 
the soul, but exhortations were couched in medical terms, as physical healing 
was the corollary of spiritual cleansing: 


The priest shall be discerning and prudent, so that like a skilled doctor 
he may pour wine and oil over the wounds of the injured one. Let him 
carefully inquire about the circumstances of both the sinner and the sin, 
so that he may prudently discern what sort of advice he ought to give and 
what remedy to apply, using various means to heal the sick person. 


The faithful were to submit to confession to the parish priest, who knew his 
penitents and was better able to judge the seriousness of their sin. Priests, phy- 
sicians of the soul, were to be given precedence over medical doctors. As the 
Council declared in Canon 22: 


19 José De Vinck, The Works of Bonaventure: Cardinal Seraphic Doctor and Saint. The 
Breviloquium (Paterson: St. Anthony Guild, 1963), part 6 is: “On the Sacramental Remedy.’ 
See in particular the chapters “On the Diversity of the Sacraments,” 227-29; “On the 
Repetition of the Sacraments,’ 242-44; and “On the Integrity of Penance,” 257-60. For 
Innocent’s booklet on almsgiving, see p. 89, n. 25 below, and pp. 92-93 for the legend of 
Constantine. 

20 James 5: 14-16. 

21 A concise account of the Lateran Council, with the explanation that its deliberations 
were generally the fruit of Innocent’s pronouncements, is in: Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, 
Il trono di Pietro: L’'universalita del papato da Innocenzo II a Bonifacio vir. Rome: NIS, 
1996), 145-50. 
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We by this present decree order and strictly command physicians of the 
body, when they are called of the sick, to warn and persuade them first of 
all to call in physicians of the soul so that after their spiritual health has 
been seen to they may respond better to medicine for their bodies; for, 
when the cause ceases so does the effect.22 


The emphasis on auricular confession that emerged in this period extended 


a capillary influence of the Church over the mores and daily patterns of lay 


society. Parish priests, local representatives of the Church, imparted moral 


values and codes of behavior during confession, assessed sins, and meted 


out penance. The widespread practice of confession was also instrumen- 


tal in establishing an enduring source of funding for charitable institutions. 


22 


Norman P. Tanner, Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils. Nicaea I to Lateran v, vol. 1 
(London: Sheed & Ward, 1990), 245-46, for the texts of both Canons 21 and 22. Nicole 
Bériou, “Autour de Latran Iv (1215): La naissance de la confession moderne et sa diffusion,” 
in Pratiques de la confession: Des pères du désert a Vatican 11. Quinze études d’histoire, ed. 
Le Groupe de la Bussiére (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1983), 80-81, explains that Canon 21 
was the culmination of efforts to transform the sacrament of penance, in existence for 
about a century, and discusses Innocent's role. On the latter, in particular, see Katherine L. 
Jansen, “Innocent 111 and the Literature of Confession,” in Innocenzo 111: Urbs et Orbis. Atti 
del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 1998, vol. 1, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 2003); and in the same volume: Roberto 
Rusconi, “Hoc Salutare Statutum? La politica sacramentale di Innocenzo 111.” See also: 
Peter Biller, “Popular Religion in the Central and Later Middle Ages, in Companion to 
Historiography, ed. Michael Bentley (London: Routledge), 227, 231; and by the same 
author, “Confession in the Middle Ages: Introduction,’ in Handling Sin: Confession in the 
Middle Ages, ed. Peter Biller and Alastair J. Minnis (Woodbridge: York Medieval Press, 
1998); in the same volume, John Baldwin, “From the Ordeal to Confession: In Search of Lay 
Religion in Early Thirteenth Century France,” tracks the Church’s insistence on confession 
and penance in vernacular literature produced shortly before and after Lateran Council Iv 
(Jean Renart's Roman de la Rose and Gerbert de Montreuil’s Roman de la Violette). The 
effort to link sin and disease might not have had as widespread results among the laity 
as Church leaders hoped: in medieval reports on miracle cures sin was rarely “a stated 
cause of illness. When mentioned at all, it was most often associated with leprosy;” see 
Ronald C. Finucane, Miracles and Pilgrims: Popular beliefs in Medieval England (Totowa: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1977), 72, who goes on to suggest that perhaps it was in learned 
circles that greater weight was assigned to Pope Innocent 111’s pronouncements on the 
link between sin and infirmity. 
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The penance priests prescribed during confession often took the form of a 
donation to institutions the Church identified as meritorious.?3 

Auricular confession, which facilitated the transfer of private funds toward 
public charitable foundations, was linked to new notions about the existence 
of purgatory. Embryonic ideas about the existence of a middle ground between 
the extremes of salvation or damnation in the afterlife first emerged in the 
writings of Augustine and Gregory the Great in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The Gregorian Reform brought renewed focus to the concept. A place of atone- 
ment, purgatory mitigated anxieties stemming from impossibly high standards 
of sanctity, providing religious authorities with a more finely calibrated instru- 
ment of persuasion. Gratian’s Decretum—the systematic collection of decrees 
issued in 140 that inaugurated the corpus of canon law—codified the notion 
of purgatory, specifying that time to be served there could be shortened by 
actions performed by the living: prayers, fasting, suffrage Masses and, espe- 
cially, almsgiving.”+ 

Innocent championed the new ideas on purgatory, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of donations. In the Libellus de Eleemosyna, a booklet on almsgiving, he 
declared that pious offerings were more beneficial to the souls in purgatory— 
or, eventually, to one’s own soul—than either prayers or fasting. In a sermon 
delivered on All Saints Day to commemorate the saintly deceased, he men- 
tioned purgatory several times, encouraging the faithful to donate for the 
benefit of their dear departed. For who, he asked with psychological acumen, 


23 Marcia Kupfer, The Art of Healing: Painting for the Sick and the Sinner in a Medieval Town 
(University Park, pA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2003); see the chapter on “Image 
and Audience: Infirmity, Charity, and Penance in the Community,” 13—46, esp. pp. 14-22 
on the role of clergy in creating an economy of salvation, and pp. 133-37 for comments on 
Canons 21 and 22. 

24 Jacques Le Goff, The Birth of Purgatory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), 61-87, 
on Augustine; pp. 88-95 on Gregory the Great; and pp. 146-47 on Gratian. See also: John 
Bossy, “The Social History of Confession in the Age of Reformation,” Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society 25 (1975), with more information on the medieval period than 
the title indicates. Comments on other authors writing about confession are in: Biller, 
“Popular Religion,” 227, 231. Concerning a later period—the fourteenth century—Cohn 
links the strengthening of the cult of the dead to the emergence of family clans and 
lineages, and transmission of property along lines of male primogeniture (Samuel K. 
Cohn, The Cult of Remembrance and the Black Death: Six Renaissance Cities in Central Italy 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992); Part 11 of the volume is on “Directions 
from the Grave;” see in particular the chapter on “Property,” 162-201). Paul Binski, Medieval 
Death: Ritual and Representation (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996), 164-214, points 
to artistic representations of purgatory but is otherwise not very useful. 
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“would not in this life do for another what he wishes to be done for him after 
his death?”25 In the sermon he delivered during the inaugural procession of 
the Veronica, he encouraged, in particular, donations to S. Spirito in Sassia. “As 
water extinguishes fire,” he declared, quoting Scripture, “thus almsgiving extin- 
guishes sins wherefore the Lord said ‘give alms, that you may be cleansed.”26 
Sixtus IV (1471-1484), who rebuilt S. Spirito in Sassia almost three hundred 
years later, would prove equally solicitous. He instructed notaries and confes- 
sors to remind those in their deathbeds—always a sobering moment—of the 
particularly beneficial effect of bequests to the papal hospital.2” 

The notion of purgatory gave rise to an economy of salvation, and hospi- 
tals supported by the Church were the major beneficiaries. An equally reliable 
source of funding were the sacraments that such hospitals were entitled to 
administer, in return for donations whose entity was specified. The popes also 
allowed fiscal exemptions similar to those granted by imperial officers to early 
Christian foundations. Innocent decreed S. Spirito in Sassia exempt from taxes 
and all forms of duties. Boniface vIII (1294-1303) extended the exemptions 
to all places and entities subject to the hospital’s jurisdiction. The combined 
effect of pious offerings and fiscal privileges meant the papal hospital accumu- 
lated an immense, sagaciously administered patrimony that included entire 
fiefs in the regions surrounding Rome. A report of the Apostolic Chamber com- 
piled in the seventeenth century identified S. Spirito in Sassia as the wealthiest 
landholder in the city, with a yearly income over twice as large as that of the 
second wealthiest: the Chapter of St Peter’s.?8 


25 See respectively for the Libellus and the sermon: PL 217, cols. 773-916, esp. 745-64 and 
851-86 (quoted in Robert Brentano, Rome Before Avignon: A Social History of Thirteenth- 
Century Rome (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), 150 and n. 26 on p. 314); and 
PL 217, cols. 578-90 (quoted in Le Goff, Birth of Purgatory, 174-75). 

26 PL 217, col. 348 D. Innocent was quoting Ecclesiasticus 3: 30, a book of the Apochrypha, 
and Luke, 11: 41, but he drew the concept from De opere et eleemosynis, written by Cyprian 
of Carthage in response to a plague outbreak in 252, and never out of circulation in the 
Christian world. Cyprian reminded the faithful that works of mercy benefited the souls 
of those who performed them (Roy J. Deferrari, trans., Saint Cyprian: Treatises (New York: 
Fathers of the Church, 1958), 228, 231-33). 

27 Antonio Canezza, Gli arcispedali di Roma nella vita cittadina nella storia e nell'arte (Rome: 
Fratelli Stianti, 1933), 44. Such instructions to notaries were frequent: in Arezzo, for 
example, notaries were supposed to suggest to testators that they make bequests to the 
hospital of the Misericordia (Cohn, Cult of Remembrance, 15). 

28 Armando Serra, “Funzioni e finanze delle confraternite romane tra il 1624 e il 1797,” in Le 
confraternite romane: Esperienza religiosa, società, committenza artistica, vol. 5 of Ricerche 
per la storia religiosa di Roma, ed. Luigi Fiorani (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
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Architecture and urban location played a role because the magnificence 
and visibility of an institution attracted donations and bequests. At the inter- 
section of the trajectories into the Borgo—located between Ponte Sant'Angelo 
and the Saxon Gate, terminus of the Via Sancta from Trastevere and the main 
river port in the city—Innocent’s massive hospital, capable of housing three 
hundred patients, could not have been more propitiously placed. The pope 
was studying in Paris in the years when finishing touches were placed on the 
royal hospitals of St-Jean in Angers and in Le Mans—which stood respectively 
three hundred and two hundred kilometers from Paris on the same south- 
west route that included Chartres. Whether or not he personally saw Henry 
11 Plantagenet’s splendid institutions, there seems little doubt that Innocent’s 
construction of S. Spirito in Sassia was part of a game of one-upmanship with 
royal charitable endeavors, integral to the transformation of the Church of 
Rome into a dominant European power. 


Born Lotario dei Conti and elected to the papacy in 198 when he was thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight years old—perhaps the youngest pope ever—Innocent 111 
was endowed with an uncommon gift for symbolic construction and the abil- 
ity to express bold concepts in imaginative prose. Holding degrees in theol- 
ogy and law from Paris and Bologna, then the foremost European centers of 
learning in those respective subjects, he was equipped with an extraordinary 
political mind and proved the most influential of medieval popes. Under his 
leadership, the Church of Rome achieved its peak of authority, becoming a 
political interlocutor that no European ruler could afford to ignore.?9 


1984), 268. For a list of some of S. Spirito’s most important holdings, see Canezza, 
Arcispedali, 59. For a number of noblemen who left their entire estates to S. Spirito in 
Sassia in the fourteenth century, see De Angelis, Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dalle origini, 
13-15, 19-21, but see the entire volume for an array of donations and fiscal privileges to 
the hospital. For the fiscal privileges granted by Innocent and Boniface, and Sixtus Iv’s 
extension of the privileges to include the inhabitants of the fiefs held by S. Spirito, see 
Benedetto Da Alatri, Gli ospedali di Roma e le bolle pontificie: Aspetti giuridici (Viterbo: 
Fratelli Quatrini, 1950), 88-90. 

29 On the academic training of Innocent 111, see Donald R. Howard, ed., Lothario dei 
Segni (Pope Innocent 111): On the Misery of the Human Condition (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1969), xx-xxiv; and Ludovico Gatto, “Innocenzo 111, la famiglia, la giovinezza, 
in Innocenzo II: Urbs et Orbis. Atti del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 
1998, vol. 2, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 
2003). Jane Sayers, Innocent 111: Leader of Europe 1198-1216 (London: Longman, 1994), 
17-18, suggests Innocent may have been the first pope to have studied at the Paris schools. 
On Innocent’s notion of State: Michele Maccarrone, Chiesa e stato nella dottrina di Papa 
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During Innocent 111’s pontificate, the doctrine of papal primacy forged in 
the vibrant preceding decades achieved full fruition. To strengthen his link with 
Christ, Innocent declared that the pope was not simply the heir of Peter, but 
no less than the Apostle’s mystical reincarnation. Christ's delegation of power 
to Peter was thus as good as handed directly to the living pope, the Apostle’s 
embodiment on earth. The rightful title of the bishop of Rome was Vicarius 
Christi rather than Vicarius Petri: he was Christ’s rather than Peter’s Vicar, and 
the papal chancellery henceforth referred to him as such.?° 

The new papal title encapsulated an argument that solved a vexing ques- 
tion. By positing the pope’s authority as directly derived from Christ, Innocent 
detached it from a terrestrial—that is to say, an imperial—source. The eighth- 
century cleric who produced the forgery of Constantine’s Donation—the doc- 
ument granting the popes jurisdiction over Rome, Italy and the West—could 
not foresee that by the twelfth century the popes would find the notion that 
their authority stemmed from the concession of a secular sovereign irksome. 
To make matters worse, by the middle of that century, publicists loyal to the 
German Emperor were questioning the authenticity of the Donation. 

Caught in a quandary, the papal chancellery, on the one hand, insisted 
on the legitimacy of the Donation. On the other, they sought to distance 


Innocenzo 111 (Rome: Facultas Theologica Pontificii Athenaei Lateranensis, 1940), remains 
a classic although sometimes tinged in a hagiographic hue; in the chapter on “L'Italia 
nella dottrina politica di Innocenzo,’ 148-53, Maccarrone attributes to the pope a clear 
understanding of the need to unify not only the Papal State, but the whole of Italy. See 
also, by the same author, Nuovi Studi su Innocenzo 111 (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per 
il Medio Evo, 1995); and the collection of essays in Andrea Sommerlechner, ed., Innocenzo 
III: Urbs et Orbis. Atti del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 1998, 2 vols. 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 2003). In English, in addition to the useful 
synthesis in Sayers, Innocent 111, see James M. Powell, ed., Innocent 111: Vicar of Christ or 
Lord of the World? (Washington Dc: The Catholic University of America Press, 1994). 

30 Vicarius Christi was one of numerous titles heaped since the fifth century on popes as well 
as on other bishops, secular princes, and the emperor. In the mid-twelfth century, Bernard 
of Clairvaux saluted Eugene 111 as “Peter in power, Christ by unction,” infusing the title 
with renewed signficance. The theologian Huguccio (Uguccione) of Pisa, Innocent 111’s 
teacher in Bologna, argued the title had to be reserved for popes, and Innocent definitively 
attached it to the ruling pope. See Michele Maccarrone, Vicarius Christi: Storia del titolo 
papale (Rome: Facultas Theologica Pontificii Athenaei Lateranensis, 1952), 43ff, 100-07; 
and Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2000), 58-59. On the reasons whereby the pope could not fully be Vicarius Christi “until 
the Petrine commission was considered to constitute a vicariate of Christ in St Peter, and 
hence also in his successors,” see Walter Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government in the 
Middle Ages (London: Methuen, 1965), 281, n. 1. 
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themselves from the vestiges of Constantine at the Lateran—the seat of papal 
authority, whose foundations Constantine had laid when he built St John’s, the 
first Christian basilica. Traces of imperial authority lay thick on the ground at 
the Lateran. The papal palace attached to St John’s was ascribed to the same 
emperor, and the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius was believed 
to represent Constantine. Now on the Capitoline, the statue stood until the 
sixteenth century in the midst of the Lateran expanse, marking it as the locus 
of justice and public executions. There was no denying that Constantine had 
founded the basilica of St John. But, to the less securely attributed palace and 
equestrian statue, twelfth-century papal courtiers assigned an imaginative 
array of different patrons.3! 

Innocent 111 focused instead on an ancient legend, according to which 
Constantine had granted with his Donation jurisdiction to Pope Silvester (314— 
335), in return for having been healed of leprosy. The emperor’s affliction was 
the wages of paganism, and the pope had cured Constantine by baptizing him. 
Innocent recast the legend in a more favorable light. During a sermon on the 
legendary Silvester, he pointed out that it was the emperor who had received 
the greater gift by being baptized: the gift of life, eternal life.32 Cardinal Stefano 
Conti, a nephew of Innocent who learned his trade under his uncle, illustrated 
the legend in a fresco cycle in the chapel of St Silvester in the monastery of 
SS. Quattro Coronati. The images show a languishing Constantine pockmarked 
by the disease and then inspired by a vision of Peter and Paul—the Roman 
Apostles—to seek papal help. Silvester is shown baptizing the emperor, and 
in the culminating scene, a grateful, now smooth-faced Constantine acknowl- 
edges Silvester’s superior authority by improbably kneeling in front of the 
enthroned pope, proffering his tiara and the reins of a white horse—symbols 


31 Herklotz, Eredi di Costantino, 66-70, 215-17. On p. 69, Herklotz points to the attempt to 
reduce Constantine’s importance as the source for papal secular power. Contrary to what 
is suggested here, he explains the changes concerning the Lateran palace and statue with 
the emergence of the municipal authority and its struggle to establish civic rather than 
imperial sources of authority. 

32 The legend of Constantine and St Silvester dates to the fourth or fifth century. For the 
sermon Innocent delivered on the legend and his interpretation of the Donation, see 
Sermo in festa b. Silvestri, PL 217, 481-84; see also comments in: Sayers, Innocent III, 14-15. 
Innocent otherwise avoided mentioning the Donation (Maccarrone, Studi su Innocenzo, 
13). See also: Ullmann, Papal Government, 84-85, n. 2 and n. 1 on p. 281; William D. 
McCready, “The Problem of the Empire in Augustinus Triumphus and Late Medieval 
Papal Hierocratic Theory,’ Traditio: Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, Thought, and 
Religion 30 (1974), 335-49. 
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FIGURE 19 Anonymous, Pope Silvester and Constantine, 
fresco in the chapel of St Silvester, monastery of 
SS. Quattro Coronati, Rome, 1246 (image in the 
public domain). 


of imperial power—while a courtier inclines toward the pope the ceremonial 
parasol used in imperial processions (Fig. 19).83 

Persuasively illustrated legends played a role, but Innocent solved the ques- 
tion of the imperial source of papal authority by restating its premise. The 
concept expressed in the title Vicarius Christi, Christ’s Vicar, released papal 
authority from imperial origins, linking it to a celestial source instead. In the 
rut of a millennial tradition, the argument posited the pope as a quasi-divine 
mediator between humans and God. The pope, Innocent declared in his inimi- 
table prose, is: 


33 On the political significance and sources for the SS. Coronati frescoes, see John Mitchell, 
“St Silvester and Constantine at the SS. Quattro Coronati, in Federico 11 e l'arte del 
Duecento italiano, vol. 2, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Galatina: Congedo, 1980); Chiara 
Frugoni, “L'antichità: Dai ‘Mirabilia’ alla propaganda politica” in Memoria dell'antico 
nell'arte italiana. L’uso dei classici, vol. 1, ed. Salvatore Settis (Turin: Einaudi, 1984), 58-60; 
Paravicini Bagliani, Le chiavi, 61-63; Guglielmo Matthiae, “La Cappella di S. Silvestro 
ai SS. Quattro Coronati,” in Pittura Romana del Medioevo: Secoli x1-xtv, ed. Francesco 
Gandolfo (Rome: Fratelli Palombi, 1988), with an updated entry by Francesco Gandolfo 
on pp. 300-03. Andreina Draghi, “La decorazione della cappella di San Silvestro: 1246- 
1254,” in Il Duecento e la cultura Gotica 1198-1287 ca., ed. Serena Romano, vol. 5 of La pittura 
medievale a Roma 312-1431: Corpus e atlante, ed. Serena Romano and Maria Andaloro 
(Milan: Jaca Book, 2012), includes a bibliography. On Stefano Conti, see Maleczek, “Conti, 
Stefano,” and p. 232, n. 52 below. 
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The Vicar of Jesus Christ, the successor of Peter, the Anointed of the Lord, 
the Pharaoh of God: he has been set up between God and men, short 
of the divinity, but above humanity, less than God but greater than man: 
he is he who can judge everyone and be judged by none.84 


As the reincarnation of Peter, the pope wielded absolute power over Christen- 
dom because “only to Peter,’ Innocent insisted, “has the plenitude of power 
been given.’ This mediatory notion of the papacy, which Innocent advanced 
more than anyone before, paved the way to the unrestricted power of the pope. 
When Rome's bishop spoke, it was as if the divinity itself had issued its ver- 
dict: neither king nor emperor could presume to challenge his authority.3° The 
insistence on the primacy of Peter further addressed the controversy within 
the Christian Church about whether the gifts of the Holy Spirit descending 
upon the gathered Apostles had been granted to all of them, precursors of all 
bishops, or only to Peter, as the popes claimed. Innocent insisted that, follow- 
ing the descent, only Peter had healed the lame man at the gate of the Temple 
in Jerusalem, and punished with death Ananias and Sapphira. Only to Peter, 
and to his papal descendants, had Christ’s power to punish or absolve sin 
been granted.36 


34 “Solus autem Petrus assumptus est in plenitudem potestatis. Jam ergo videtis quis iste servus, 
qui super familiam constituitur, profecto vicarius Jesu Christi, successor Petri, Christus 
Domini, Deus Pharaonis: inter Deum et hominem medius constitutus, citra deum, sed ultra 
hominem: minor Deo, sed maior homine: qui de omnibus judicat, et a nemine judicatur: 
Apostoli voce pronuntians, qui me judicat, Dominus est” (PL 217, col. 657-58, the concept 
is culled from: 1 Cor. 4: 3-4). Innocent cast in more eloquent terms a concept (prima 
sedes a nemine iudicatur) first expressed by Leo 1 (440-61); see Walter Ullmann, “Leo 1 
and the Theme of Papal Primacy,’ The Journal of Theological Studies 11 (1960); the same 
author in Papal Government, 429, n. 3, also points to that declaration of papal power and 
more extensively discusses the notion in: Medieval Papalism: The Political Theories of the 
Medieval Canonists (Westport, cT: Hyperion Press, 1979 © 1949), see the chapter on “Papal 
Plenitude of Power: the Idea,” 76-113. On papal primacy in general, see John A. Watt, The 
Theory of Papal Monarchy in the Thirteenth Century: The Contribution of the Canonists 
(New York: Fordham University Press, 1965), in particular the chapter on “The Language 
of Sovereignty,” 75-105, which includes a section on “Plenitudo Potestatis,’ 75-92. More 
recently: Paravicini Bagliani, Trono di Pietro, 91-118, with bibliography on plenitudo 
on p. 115 

35 Michael Wilks, The Problem of Sovereignty in the Later Middle Ages: The Papal Monarchy 
with Augustinus Triumphus and the Publicists (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1964), 164-70, esp. 164-66. 

36 For Innocent’s interpretation of Peter’s miracles, see John Shearman, Raphael’s Cartoons 
in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen and the Tapestries for the Sistine Chapel (London: 
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Capable of erecting unassailable theological constructions, the feisty pope 
fully appreciated the persuasive potency of visible structures. He understood 
that constructing the notion of a quasi-divine monarch entailed equipping 
him with a citadel of power permanently symbolizing his authority. There was 
no dearth of examples in Europe. The medieval practice of itinerant rulers who 
governed their lands through their sporadic personal presence was coming to 
an end. England and France were being transformed into securely adminis- 
tered monarchies governed by networks of State institutions representing 
kings, whose power irradiated from large royal residences. 

The French kings had used as their residence in Paris a complex built 
on Roman foundations in the Île de la Cité by Robert the Pious (996-1031), 
which they enlarged in the following century. Concerned about the threat 
that Henry 11 Plantagenet posed from Normandy and preparing to leave for 
the Crusades in 1190, Philip 11 Augustus (1179-1223) ordered the construction 
of a new circle of walls to defend the city. On the northern bank of the river, 
he raised a castle—the first nucleus of the Louvre—that in the course of the 
thirteenth century superseded the palace on the island as the royal residence. 
In England, William Rufus (1087-1100), son of William the Conqueror, built 
Westminster Hall, the nucleus of Westminster Palace, as his residence. Richard 
Lionheart, who succeeded Henry 11 Plantagenet, enlarged it, and it remained 
the royal residence throughout the medieval period.87 

Built and enlarged by succeeding generations of a dynasty, the great royal 
complexes were expressions of continuity as well as grandeur. Rome lagged 
behind, and nobody understood that better than the French-educated 
Innocent 111. The papal monarchy was a peculiarly elective one whose leader 
could not legitimately reproduce and give rise to a lineage. One of the conse- 
quences was that the papal seat of government was an itinerant one, shifting 
at the death of each pope. Frequently hailing from one of the feudal clans, 
the newly elected pope often shunned the old papal palace at the Lateran and 
installed himself with his court in the family palace. The practice of moving 
the papal court to the cooler hill towns during summer added to its peripatetic 
nature. Innocent launched that practice: its purpose was not simply to escape 
the heat in the low-lying humid city, but also to consolidate papal hold over 


Phaidon, 1972), 65-66, nn. 119, 120; see also p. 68, n. 131 for the same issue in the Conciliarist 
period. 

37 Boris Bove, “Les palais royaux à Paris au Moyen Age (x1°-xv° siécles),” in Palais et Pouvoir 
de Constantinople a Versailles, ed. Marie-France Auzepy and Joél Cornette (Saint-Denis: 
Presses Universitaires de Vincennes, 2003), 45-58. 
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outlying dominions through physical presence.?* He also understood, how- 
ever, that the credibility of the papacy as a leading power in Europe passed 
through a permanent administrative center representing an immortal State 
rather than the individual ruling pope. 

Innocent selected the Borgo as the site for that center of government and 
set about transforming it into a suitably symbolic citadel of papal power. The 
construction of the massive hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia at the mouth of 
the Borgo constitutes unequivocal confirmation. Canonical injunctions pre- 
scribed that each bishop build a hospital near his seat, the cathedral of the 
city. In Rome, that meant St John Lateran. Innocent fulfilled his duty as the 
bishop of Rome by building a camera egestivam, a “convalescence chamber,” or 
small infirmary hall at the Lateran.9 For the construction of the monumental 
S. Spirito, however, he chose the Borgo—the citadel built around the grave of 
Peter. All that was left to do was to build a residence there for the papal mon- 
arch and his court and to transform St Peter’s into the episcopal seat—the new 
cathedral of the city. 


When Innocent selected the Borgo as the papal center of government, the 
question of location was not moot. The Lateran—traditional seat of the 
papacy, but irremediably distant from the central quarters of the city—was 
far from ideal. Life bustled in the district enclosed within the Tiber bend and 
especially around the Capitoline Hill, where the main marketplace of the city 
was located. Past the Colosseum, toward the southeast and the Lateran, popu- 
lous neighborhoods gave way to a swath of orchards and vineyards, a semi- 
rural area that remained such well into the nineteenth century. In addition, 
the Lateran complex was not very defensible. It stood in an elevated position, 
but one that sloped gently on all sides and was surrounded by the sprawling 
campus, a vast open area not yet shaped into the Lateran Piazza. 

Tradition carried weight, however, and the twelfth-century popes who were 
striving to strengthen the status of the papacy focused their building ener- 
gies on their ancient seat at St John Lateran. A transept as tall as the nave was 
inserted into the basilica during the papacy of Clement 111 (1188-1191), or per- 
haps of Celestine 111 (1191-1198), who also commissioned for the basilica the 
bronze doors now adorning the interior of the baptistery. A trabeated portico 
held up by Ionic columns, characteristic of twelfth-century Roman churches, 
was attached to the façade. Decorated with mosaics and inscriptions propa- 
gating the doctrine of papal primacy, it was a narthex similar to those still 


38 See p.160 below. 
39 PL 214, col. 21. 
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surviving, for example, on the facades of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, the church of 
Tre Fontane, and S. Giorgio al Velabro (Figs. 22, 23, 62 and 73).4° 

In addition to St Peter's and St John’s, there was a third major basilica within 
the city walls, also a potential candidate for papal seat: S. Maria Maggiore, 
in the eastern sector of the city, whose patrimony was second only to that of 
St Peter's. Rising atop the Esquiline Hill and isolated on all sides by steep escarp- 
ments that were only regularized during nineteenth-century urban interven- 
tions, S. Maria Maggiore was more defensible than the Lateran. The roads from 
the center of the city ended at the foot of the escarpment, two hundred meters 
as the crow flies from the basilica, which could only be reached along steep 
footpaths: its apse on the northwest side was perched above a fifteen-meter 
drop, bridged only by stairs carved into the side of the hill.4! 

Above all, the status of S. Maria Maggiore was suitably exalted. Major litur- 
gical processions had crossed the city to converge on the Esquiline basilica 
during the Marian feasts since the seventh century. Tracing their roots to 
pagan festivals, the great processions marked at regular intervals the solar 
and agricultural calendar: the Purification (or Candlemas) on February 2, 
the Annunciation on March 25, the procession of the Salvatore Acheropita 
on the feast of the Assumption on August 15, and the Nativity of the Virgin 
on September 8. The pope celebrated Easter Mass in S. Maria Maggiore, and 
starting in the eleventh century, Christmas ceremonies previously involving 
St Peter's focused exclusively on the Esquiline basilica.4? 


40 The construction of the transept was traditionally attributed to the late thirteenth-century 
campaign by Nicholas rv. For the argument that it was built by Celestine 111 (1191-1198) 
instead, see Pico Cellini, “Ricordi normanni e federiciani a Roma,” in Studi Normanni e 
Federiciani, ed. Antonio Giuliano (Rome: Bretschneider, 2003), 25-26. Sible De Blaauw, 
Cultus et decor: Liturgia e architettura nella Roma tardoantica e medievale, 2 vols. (Vatican 
City: BAV, 1994), 221-27, follows Cellini. On the Lateran portico inscription and the 
baptistery doors respectively, see Herklotz, Eredi di Costantino, 198-203; and Antonio 
Iacobini, “La pittura e le arti suntuarie: Da Innocenzo 111 a Innocenzo Iv (1198-1254), in 
Roma nel Duecento: L'arte nella città dei papi da Innocenzo 111 a Bonifacio viII, ed. Angiola 
Maria Romanini (Turin: Seat, 1991), 306-09. 

41 Victor Saxer, Sainte-Marie-Majeure: Une basilique de Rome dans Uhistoire de la ville et de 
son Église (v°-x111° siècle) (Rome: École Française de Rome, 2001), 31-33. 

42 The Celtic Imbolc on the first day of February, and the Roman Lupercales and Feralia 
around February 15, celebrated fertility and the end of winter, and signified purification 
with the lighting of candles. The Annunciation in March was close to the vernal equinox; 
the August and September celebrations were indebted to harvest festivals. For the 
medieval processions to S. Maria Maggiore, see Saxer, Sainte-Marie-Majeure, 274-77. 
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Santa Maria Maggiore functioned as the papal seat almost as often as the 
Lateran, wielding sufficient importance to be designated as ‘co-cathedral’ 
Hadrian 11 (867-872), for example, resided in the palace attached to S. Maria 
Maggiore before and after he became pope, receiving there the Byzantine 
ambassadors and preserving the books of the Slavic liturgy he accepted from 
Sts Cyril and Methodius. His biographer declared that he had selected the 
Esquiline basilica “iuxta morem sedis apostolicae,” as a customary Apostolic 
seat: Hadrian’s choice of S. Maria Maggiore as his residence was evidently not 
uncommon.43 

The Esquiline basilica remained a viable papal seat for centuries. Several 
decades after Innocent 111’s pontificate, Nicholas 1v (1288-1292) restored a late 
twelfth-century cardinal’s palace attached to that basilica and, as Hadrian 11 
had done long before, elected it as his residence. Nicholas opted for S. Maria 
Maggiore because he was allied to the Colonna, the powerful feudal family who 
held strategic interests in the area. When Nicholas died—and the Colonna 
fell into disgrace soon afterwards—the notion of a papal residence on the 
Esquiline evaporated, never to be restored. Demolished in phases, Nicholas’ 
palace had disappeared by the end of the sixteenth century.44 

Innocent demonstrated greater foresight. Although his family interests con- 
verged on the Lateran, he selected the Borgo as a more advantageous seat for 
the institutional papacy. The Borgo was close to the lively center of the city 
and the district of moneylenders and traders who had set up shop around each 
end of Ponte Sant'Angelo. It was well defended: the walls and the river sepa- 
rated it from the quarters within the Tiber bend and their ever-present threat 
of treachery and rebellion. Ponte Sant'Angelo was the only link to the heart 
of the city, garrisoned by the formidable Castel Sant'Angelo, which passed in 
those years from the hands of rival feudal clans to those of the papacy.*° Most 
importantly, St Peter’s sheltered the remains of the Apostle, source of Christ- 
given papal authority. This was the principal advantage the Vatican basilica 
wielded over the other two potential papal seats in the city. 

Not linked to fluctuating family fortunes, Innocent’s selection of the Borgo 
as papal headquarters proved enduring, shaping the course of urban develop- 
ment. It was not until the second half of the fifteenth century that the Borgo 


43 Saxer, Sainte-Marie-Majeure, 62-107, 124-25. 

44 Georg Schelbert, “Il palazzo papale di Niccolò v presso Santa Maria Maggiore: Indagini 
su un edificio ritenuto scomparso,’ in Domus et splendida palatia: Residenze papali e 
cardinalizie a Roma fra X11 e xv secolo, ed. Alessio Monciatti (Pisa: Edizioni della Normale, 
2002), 135-36; see also p. 281 below. 

45 Krautheimer, Rome, 261-69. 
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definitively became the seat of the papacy. But it was Innocent who launched 
that long process. To be persuaded, we must only consider his concatenated 
series of projects at the Vatican. The construction of S. Spirito in Sassia—a 
vast pious institution that was the architectural embodiment of papal entitle- 
ment to rule—was a central component of his plan. The other component was 
the construction of the first substantial nucleus of a papal residence, includ- 
ing all of the offices of the papal court. The early history of the Vatican papal 
palace is complicated, however, and the extent of Innocent’s contribution is 
disputed. It is necessary to examine the arguments concerning his authorship 
with some patience. 


The popes had built temporary dwellings in the Borgo since early medieval 
centuries. They invariably selected the more accessible area to the south of 
St Peter’s, closer to the river and the city, peppered with monasteries and 
scholae. Symmachus (498-514) built two episcopia in that area, quarters for 
the bishop of Rome and his staff, when he was forced to reside in the Borgo 
because Lawrence, rival contender to the papal throne, occupied the Lateran. 
Leo 111 (750-816) built or rebuilt in the same area a small palace to host 
Charlemagne, who was to be crowned in St Peter’s on Christmas Day of the 
year 800. After Charlemagne left, the popes probably used the small palace to 
rest after long services in St Peter’s but must not have been satisfied. Only three 
or four decades later, Gregory Iv (827-844) built in the vicinity a new structure, 
“a small, if distinguished guesthouse decorated with excellent paintings for the 
pontiff to rest his tired limbs after Matins and Masses.”45 

No other residential structures of notice were built in the Borgo in the more 
than three centuries that followed. The twelfth-century papacy concentrated 
efforts on St John Lateran, with the addition of the transept, the portico and 
the bronze doors. In the second decade of the century, popes, customarily 
laid to rest next to the grave of Peter, began to be buried in the refurbished 
St John’s instead.*” Eugene 111 (1145-1153) represented an exception when he 


46 On Symmachus’ episcopia, see Franz Ehrle and Herman Egger, Der Vatikanische Palast in 
seiner Entwicklung bis zur Mitte des xv. Jahrhunderts (Vatican City: BAV, 1935), 13-15, and 
p. 29 for Gregory's “small guest house.” On papal buildings to the south of the basilica see 
also Krautheimer, St. Peter's, 20-21; and Anna Maria Voci, Nord o Sud? Note per la storia del 
medioevale Palatium Apostolicum Apud Sanctum Petrum e delle sue cappelle (Vatican City: 
BAV), 13-19. 

47 Richard Krautheimer, Spencer Corbett and Alfred K. Frazer, Corpus Basilicarum 
Christianarum Romae: The Early Christian Basilicas of Rome (Iv-1x Cent.), vol. 5 (Vatican 


City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1977), 66, mention the locations of 
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built a residence at the Vatican—a palatium novum, a new palace mentioned 
in the sources in 1151, where he escaped anti-papal unrest fomented by the 
Commune. Equally exceptionally, Eugene built his palace to the north of St 
Peter’s, in the more defensible area atop the Mons Saccorum—the height of 
the hill, whose flank had been sliced off in the fourth century to form the foun- 
dational terrace for St Peter’s. He seems to have had a predilection for that 
elevated and isolated position: he lived in his palace for long subsequent peri- 
ods, outside of mere contingencies.48 His immediate successors returned their 
attention to the Lateran: the transept and the bronze doors of St John's were 
commissioned in the latter part of the century. 

Innocent 111 definitively shifted the focus from the Lateran to the Borgo. He 
was a canon of St Peter's before he was elected pope and spent the first three 
months of his papacy at the Vatican, no doubt in Eugene’s palace, cultivating a 
plan for its expansion. A passage written between 1208 and 1209 by Innocent’s 
anonymous but knowledgeable biographer lists his architectural achieve- 
ments at the Vatican: 


The pope built a worthy palace next to St Peter's for practical purposes 
rather than ostentatious display. He raised there new buildings: lodgings 
for the chaplains, a chamber [cameram], and a chapel; a bakery, a wine 
cellar, kitchens, offices and quarters for the superintendent of the papal 
stables [marescalciam], for the chancellor, the treasurer, and the almo- 
ner. He restored a hall [aula] and rebuilt a loggia. He encircled the entire 
palace with walls and erected towers above its gates. Finally, he raised 
within this enclosure a house for his physician.*9 


twelfth-century papal tombs in the Lateran basilica; Herklotz, Eredi di Costantino, 18-19, 
212, suggests they signal a renewed emphasis on the basilica in that period. 

48 For Eugene 111’s sojourns at the Vatican, see Ehrle and Egger, Der Vatikanische Palast, 24, 
and 32-33 for the earliest mention of his palace. For the location of his palace on the 
height of the Mons Saccorum, to the north of St Peter’s, see Voci, Nord o Sud, in particular 
“Il palatium novum di Eugenio 111 (1145-1153),” 21-44. 

49  Quiavero non tantum honorabile sed utile censuit, ut summus pontifex etiam apud sanctum 
Petrum Palacium dignum haberet, fecit ibi fieri domos istas de novo: capellaniam, cameram 
et cappellam; panettariam, butilleriam, coquinam et marescalciam; domos cancellarii, 
camerarii et helemosinarii; aulam autem confirmari precepit, ac refici longiam, totumque 
papacium claudi muris, et super portas erigi turres; emit eciam domum inter clausuram 
palacii, quam ad habitacionem medici deputavit. (BAV, Vat. Lat. 12111, f.83r/v, my translation). 
Voci, Nord o Sud, 45, transcribes the passage from the only fourteenth-century copy 
with the complete text of Innocent’s biography. A slightly different version is in PL 214, 
col. 211. The physician mentioned in the passage is perhaps Giovanni Castellomata, the 
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Franz Ehrle and Hermann Egger, who published the first significant study on 
the early history of the Vatican complex in 1935, brought the passage to the 
attention of architectural historians. Mostly on the basis of that passage, they 
ascribed to Innocent the construction of the first substantial nucleus of the 
Vatican residence—the southern wing of what eventually grew into a court- 
yard palace when Nicholas 111 (1277-1280) and Nicholas v (1447-1455) attached 
new wings (Fig. 20).5° That first southern wing was part of the palatius supe- 
rius, or upper palace, atop the height of the Mons Saccorum. The papal offices 
listed by the chronicler—the chancellery, treasury and almonry—were located 
instead in the palatius inferius, built at the foot of that hill, along the northern 
side of the square fronting St Peter’s. Whatever survived of this lower part of 
the complex would have been razed to the ground to make room for the north- 
ern, rectilinear portion of Gianlorenzo Bernini's colonnade for St Peter's. The 
turris scalarum, a tower containing a spiraling staircase, linked the upper and 
lower palaces.5! 

Two adjacent ceremonial halls formed the piano nobile of the southern wing 
of the upper palace. Bernini would later join them to form the Aula Ducale, 
but in medieval times the western hall was known as the aula secunda, or sec- 
ond hall, while the eastern hall was known as the aula tertia, or the third hall. 
Deoclecio Redig de Campos, director of an archeological campaign carried out 
between 1946 and 1951, noticed a caesura in the masonry running vertically 
along the entire height of the building between the two former aulae, which 
pivot almost imperceptibly around that seam.52 He rightly deduced, contrary 
to Ehrle and Egger, that the southern wing of the Vatican palace was not the 
product of a single construction campaign, but was instead formed when a 


first medicus papae whose identity is recorded: the thirteenth century witnessed sharp 
interest in the medical sciences and the substantial presence of physicians at the papal 
court (Paravicini Bagliani, Trono di Pietro, 212-15). 

50 Ehrle and Egger, Der Vatikanische Palast, 33, on the reliability of the chronicler; on the 
same issue, see Voci, Nord o Sud, 45. 

51 On the staircase, see Tod A. Marder, “The Turris Scalarum: Its Date in Relation to the 
Medieval Fabric of the Vatican Palace,” Bollettino Monumenti e Gallerie Pontificie 16 (1996), 
135; Voci, Nord o Sud, 50. There is general consensus on locating the offices of the papal 
court along the northern wall of the atrium of St Peter's; Voci, Nord o Sud, 50-53, offers 
hypotheses about the specific location of certain offices. 

52 Deoclecio Redig de Campos, “Les constructions d'Innocent 111 et de Nicolas 111 sur 
la colline vaticane” Mélanges d'archéologie et d'histoire 71 (1959); by the same author, 
I Palazzi Vaticani (Bologna: Cappelli, 1967); and Camillo Rebecchini, “Il ritrovamento 
del palazzo d'Innocenzo 111 in Vaticano,’ Bollettino Monumenti Musei e Gallerie Pontificie 
2 (1981). 
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1. Aula Prima 

2. Aula Secunda 

3. Aula Tertia 

4. Niccoline Chapel 
5. Turris Scalarum 
6. Innocent’s Tower 
7. Palatius Inferius 
8. Sistine Chapel 

9. Old St Peter's 
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FIGURE 20 Vatican Palace, Rome, the early buildings (drawing: I. Vanchev). 


building whose piano nobile consisted of an aula was attached to an existing 
building that also had an aula on the piano nobile, raised during a previous 
pontificate.53 

The eastern aula tertia structure is equipped with a tower: Redig de 
Campos judged it the earliest of the two adjoining buildings, and ascribed it to 
Innocent 111. Now commonly referred to as Innocent’s Tower—and best known 


for Fra’ Angelico’s frescoes depicting the Life of St Lawrence commissioned by 
Nicholas v in the fifteenth century—the aula tertia tower house remains at the 


53 


A sixteenth-century surveyed plan of the Vatican palace by Bramante confirms that 
the aula secunda and aula tertia portions of the southern wing were built in separate 
campaigns: the drawing shows the aulae as imperfectly aligned and with a step at the 
threshold between them (Pier Nicola Pagliara, “Modifiche apportate da Niccolo v e 
Paolo 11 alla ‘torre di Innocenzo 111’ nei palazzi Vaticani” in La Roma di Leon Battista 
Alberti: Umanisti, architetti e artisti alla scoperta dell'antico nella città del Quattrocento, 
ed. Francesco Paolo Fiore (Milan: Skira, 2005), 132, n. 5). The drawing (Firenze, Uffizi 
287A) is published in: Ehrle and Egger, Der Vaticanische Palast, pl. 3. See also two surveyed 
plan drawings (Uffizi 3989 A and Uffizi 287 A) produced by the workshop of Antonio 
da Sangallo the Younger and, perhaps, Antonio del Pellegrino respectively, reproduced 
in: Tod A. Marder, Bernini Scala Regia at the Vatican Palace (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997), 40-41. 
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center of the Vatican buildings attributed to Innocent.5* Its masonry confirms 
Redig de Campos’ attribution: an inner rubble core is faced with bricks on the 
exterior and tufelli—small tufa blocks, chiseled to regular sizes with a stan- 
dardized system in response to the booming building industry—in the interior. 

Unlike ancient tufelli, which were cut in diamond shapes and laid in diago- 
nal courses, medieval tufelli were shaped to resemble bricks, laid horizontally. 
More prized, bricks were generally reserved for the more visible, exterior fac- 
ing of representational buildings. Utilitarian structures were instead faced in 
brick-like tufelli on the exterior as well.5> The use of medieval tufelli developed 
in the Campagna Romana, the tufa-rich hilly hinterland of southern Latium, 
and appeared in Rome around 1200. Those years coincide with the settlement 
of the Conti di Segni, Innocent’s family, in Rome.5® Feudal lords based in the 
Campagna, they must have imported into Rome the materials, the hands, and 
the tufelli technique of their land of origin. In the city, the ready availability of 
bricks, quarried from the monuments of antiquity, prompted their use on the 
exterior of noteworthy buildings, giving rise to a mixed technique. 

The earliest examples of tufelli masonry in the city are all linked to 
Innocent’s clan. Tufelli line the interior of the Torre de’ Conti, the massive fam- 
ily tower raised by Innocent's brother around 1210; the Torre delle Milizie at 
Magnanapoli, built in the same years by Pietro Annibaldi, the pope’s brother- 
in-law; the Torre del Grillo raised between the two former towers by either 
the Conti or the related Annibaldi; and the nearby S. Urbano ai Pantani in 
the Imperial Forums, a hospital sponsored by Innocent—all buildings we will 
encounter again. Early tufelli further appear in the restoration of St Lawrence 
Outside the Walls directed by Cencio Camerario, Innocent’s cardinal chancel- 
lor, destined to continue his policies as Honorius 111 (1216-1227); and in the 
cardinal’s palace, which Stefano Conti, Innocent’s nephew, attached to the 


54 Krautheimer, Rome, 203, is an important example. 

55 More rarely, the desire to give the interior of churches a more polished look reversed the 
order in which brickwork and tufelli were used: the aisles and narthex in St Lawrence 
Outside the Walls were lined in tufelli on the exterior and brick on the interior; the 
church of the abbey of Tre Fontane was also lined with brickwork in the interior and 
tufelli arranged in an opus listatum pattern—rather than the more common opus 
saracinescum—in the south arm of the transept and perhaps elsewhere; see Joan Barclay 
Lloyd, SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio at Tre Fontane Near Rome: History and Architecture of a 
Medieval Cistercian Abbey (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, 2006), 142, 231. 

56 Daniela Esposito, Tecniche costruttive murarie medievali: Murature ‘a tufelli’ in area romana 
(Rome: LErma di Bretschneider, 1998), 30-37, 106. 
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monastery of SS. Quattro Coronati, decorating it with the frescoes depicting 
the Legend of St Silvester.5” 

The aula tertia tower house at the Vatican is aptly named Innocent’s Tower: 
it belongs to the group of towers built by that pope’s family in the opening 
years of the thirteenth century with the masonry technique they imported 
from their fiefs. Redig de Campos, who correctly identified its tufelli masonry 
as one of the earliest examples in the city, also believed that Innocent’s Tower 
was the earliest nucleus of the Vatican palace, and the only structure that the 
pope built there as an isolated military outpost. Redig de Campos assigned 
the aula secunda structure attached to Innocent’s tower house to Nicholas III, 
author of a construction campaign about seventy years later. That conclusion, 
however, takes into no account the detailed number of structures Innocent’s 
biographer listed—which could not all be included in a tower house—nor the 


57 Redig de Campos, Palazzi Vaticani, 22-24, judged the tufelli masonry of Innocent’s Tower 
the earliest in the city; Esposito, Tecniche costruttive murarie, 106 and code R16 on p. 298, 
dates it to the first third of the thirteenth century. For comparisons of the masonry in 
Innocent’s Tower to that of other buildings raised by the Conti or the related Annibaldi, 
see Nicoletta Bernacchio, “Roma. Torre del Grillo: Vicende storiche e analisi strutturale,” 
Archeologia Medievale 23 (1996), 773-74. Among such buildings is the monastery of SS. 
Quattro Coronati, enlarged by Cardinal Stefano Conti, Innocent’s nephew. Lia Barelli, 
“Il palazzo cardinalizio dei Ss. Quattro Coronati a Roma nel basso Medioevo,” in Il Lazio 
tra antichità e Medioevo: Studi in memoria di Jean Coste, ed. Zaccaria Mari, Maria Teresa 
Petraia and Maria Sperandio (Rome: Quasar, 1999), 111, suggested the enlargement of 
the monastery was begun under Innocent; Joan Barclay Lloyd, “Masonry Techniques in 
Medieval Rome c. 1080-c. 1300,” Papers of the British School at Rome 53 (1985), 231-32, 
examined its masonry, confirming similarities with Innocent’s Tower. Ionic capitals in the 
courtyard of SS. Quattro Coronati are almost identical to those embedded in the interior 
facade of the Senatorial Palace on the Capitoline Hill, which also constitutes an early 
example of tufelli masonry: the patrons of the latter, which was built in phases in the early 
thirteenth century and completed by 1257, may also have been Innocent’s clan (Serena 
Romano, “La facciata medievale del palazzo Senatorio: I documenti, i dati e nuove ipotesi 
di lavoro,” in La facciata del Palazzo Senatorio in Campidoglio: Momenti di storia urbana 
di Roma, ed. Maria Elisa Tittoni (Pisa: Pacini, 1994), 49-50). Renovation of St Lawrence 
Outside the Walls, directed by Cencio Camerario, might have begun under Innocent’s 
predecessor, Celestine 111 (1191-1198), who appointed Cencio as cardinal chancellor in 1191. 
Cencio might have begun work before his appointment as cardinal in 1192 (Krautheimer, 
Corbett and Frazer, Corpus, vol. 5, 14). According to Esposito, Tecniche costruttive murarie, 
31, renovation of the church of St Lawrence began after the cloister was completed, 
between 1187 and 1191. Conversely, however, one might consider the presence of tufelli 
in St Lawrence either as an indication of a later date of construction, or of a relationship 
between Cencio and the future Innocent 111 when they were both cardinals, with an 
involvement of the latter in the restoration. For the dating of S. Urbano ai Pantani see 
p- 148 below. 
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sources mentioning in that area Eugene 111’s palatium novum in 1151, half a 
century before Innocent.58 

The masonry of the aula secunda structure, exclusively composed of elegant 
brickwork rather than utilitarian tufelli, is probably the reason Redig de Campos 
judged it a later construction. The reverse is actually the case. Bricks were no 
longer baked in medieval Rome, but pilfered from ancient monuments. The 
use of tufelli emerged at the threshold of the thirteenth century in response 
to the depletion of spoliated bricks during a period of intense building activ- 
ity—it was cheaper to cut soft tufa stone into brick-like tufelli than to stoke 
brick-baking furnaces.®? Half a century before Innocent’s clan introduced the 
use of tufelliin Rome, when Eugene built his palace, secondhand bricks of suit- 
able quality were still abundant: the aula secunda structure, entirely faced in 
bricks, predates the aula tertia tower house and can only be the small palace 
that Eugene built at the Vatican. 

In 1992, in the most extensive study of the early history of the Vatican pal- 
ace yet, Anna Maria Voci demonstrated that Eugene's palace rose next to the 
north flank of St Peter’s. That first component of the Vatican residence must 
have been the building housing the aula secunda, which Innocent extended 
eastward with his tower house—the slight rotation between the two attached 
structures perhaps rendered necessary by the topography of the height. 
Innocent must also have renovated Eugene’s palace—which explains his biog- 
rapher's assertion that he “restored an aula and rebuilt a loggia.” The aula must 
have been the secunda, while a loggia was a typical feature of palatial architec- 
ture: Eugene’s small palace must have been equipped with one.®° 

Another early building was perpendicularly attached to the west of the aula 
secunda. It housed, on the main floor, the aula prima, later transformed into 
the Sala Regia by Bernini, forming with the aulae secunda and tertia a sequence 
of ceremonial halls. Redig de Campos attributed this building to Nicholas 111 


58  Redig de Campos: “Les constructions d'Innocent,” 365; and by the same author, I Palazzi 
Vaticani, 22-25; and “Di alcune tracce del palazzo di Niccolò 111 nuovamente tornate alla 
luce,” Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia 18 (1941-1942). 

59 For phases of development of tufelli masonry, see Esposito, Tecniche costruttive murarie, 
30-37; and Barclay Lloyd, “Masonry Techniques,” 233, on the declining quality of spoliated 
bricks during the course of the thirteenth century. 

60 Voci, Nord o Sud, 30-31, 47-48, demonstrated that Eugene’s palace was built on the height 
to the north of St Peter's, and that Innocent must have restored the aula and loggia 
of that palace, but stopped short of identifying the aula secunda structure as Eugene’s 
construction. Ehrle and Egger, Der Vatikanische Palast, 46-47, had located Eugene’s palace 
to the north of St Peter’s as well, but in the low-lying area immediately adjacent to the 
basilica. 
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as well, but it was most likely built by Innocent.® The story beneath the aula 
prima was occupied by the marescalcia, the lodgings and offices of the superin- 
tendent of the papal stables, which the biographer unequivocally lists among 
Innocent’s buildings.®* Innocent would thus have bracketed Eugene's aula 
secunda by attaching an aula tertia to the east, and a perpendicular aula prima 
to the west. 

Doubts that have been raised about Innocent’s authorship of the marescal- 
cia building have to do with its architectural scheme (Fig. 21). The northern 
portion of the marescalcia’s main hall survives, now as the Vatican Museum 
room dedicated to Henri Matisse, while Bernini’s monumental staircase, the 
Scala Regia, skewers its southern end. Covered by six cross vaults, the mares- 
calcia is supported in the middle by two Ionic columns. The scheme is iden- 
tical to that of the chapter room in the abbey of Tre Fontane, built around 
1140, when the future Eugene III was its abbot. The similarity led to the sug- 
gestion that it was Eugene who raised the marescalcia hall at the Vatican as 
well, which Innocent only refurbished, prompting his biographer to include it 
in the list of his works. The scheme, however, is far from uncommon, easily 
adopted by more than one pope, while the biographer appears creditworthy: 


61 A problem with Redig de Campos’ attribution was the capella parva sancti Nicolai or 
Niccoline Chapel, a small irregular chapel dedicated to St Nicholas, wedged in the corner 
between the perpendicular aulae prima and secunda and the staircase wall leading to the 
prima (see Fig. 20). Only an apse wall had to be raised to establish the Niccoline chapel, 
generally attributed to Nicholas 111. If this pope built the irregular chapel by leveraging 
the existing walls of the aulae prima and secunda, then the aulae predated his pontificate. 
Insisting on his attribution of the aulae to Nicholas, Redig de Campos instead concluded 
that a subsequent, unidentified pope must have built the Niccoline Chapel (Redig de 
Campos, I Palazzi Vaticani, 37-41). Vocis demonstration, on the basis of documentary 
evidence, that Nicholas was indeed the author of the Niccoline chapel, dedicated to his 
namesake saint, dismantled Redig de Campos’ hypothesis that he was the author of the 
aulae prima and secunda and the first substantial nucleus of the Vatican residence (Voci, 
Nord o Sud, 92-94). The Niccoline Chapel was demolished under Paul 111 Farnese (1534- 
1549) and replaced with the rectangular Pauline Chapel (Marder, Bernini Scala Regia, 
50). 

62 On this basis, Ehrle and Egger, Der Vatikanische Palast, 52, attributed the marescalcia 
building to Innocent. 

63 Barclay Lloyd, SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio, 149-57, esp. 155; Angiola Maria Romanini, “La 
storia dell'abbazia delle Tre Fontane a Roma. La fondazione cistercense,” in Mélanges 
a la mémoire du Père Anselme Dimier, vol. 6, ed. Benoît Chauvin (Arbois: De Windroos, 
1982), 682-84. For the two columns in the chapter room, once embedded in piers, but now 
restored, see also: Cesare D’Onofrio and Carlo Pietrangeli, Le Abbazie del Lazio (Rome: 
Staderini, 1971), 188. 
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FIGURE 21 Matisse Room (formerly marescalcia) in the Vatican Museums, Rome, and details 
of the capital on the left, mid-12th-early 13th c. (photo © D. Willkens). 
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he specified that Innocent “restored” an aula and “rebuilt” a loggia—presum- 
ably Eugene’s—but listed the marescalcia among the “new buildings” that 
Innocent raised. 

Further, a comparison of the Ionic columns in the marescalcia to those in 
the abbey of Tre Fontane points to different periods of construction. The shafts 
in the marescalcia are ancient spolia, but the capitals were new ones carved by 
the marmorari, the Roman master marble workers—or Cosmati, as they were 
also known, from the name of a leading family-run workshop. With the build- 
ing industry booming, the marmorari sought to produce Ionic capitals emulat- 
ing ancient ones. The middle of the twelfth century marked a turning point: 
they learned to carve capitals whose elegance matched that of ancient speci- 
mens, with ample scrolls of self-assured generosity and rich ornamentation 
that could deceive experts. The magnificent Ionic capitals sculpted in the early 
thirteenth century for the nave of St Lawrence Outside the Walls, for example, 
famously fooled the eighteenth-century archeologist Johann Winckelmann 
into believing them late antique spolia, while the equally splendid capitals in 
the narthex of SS. Giovanni e Paolo were shown to be medieval rather than 
antique only in 1953 (Fig. 22).64 

The marescalcia capitals are not as breathtaking—they were not, after all, 
sculpted for the nave or the narthex of an important basilica—but they do 
not suffer from the pinched look of early attempts afflicting those in the Tre 


64 For St Lawrence and SS. Giovanni e Paolo see, respectively: Peter Cornelius Claussen, 
Magistri Doctissimi Romani: Die Rémischen Marmorkiinstler des Mittelalters (Corpus 
Cosmatorum 1) (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1987), 143; and Adriano 
Prandi, I/ complesso monumentale della basilica Celimontana dei SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
(Vatican City: Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1953), 147-54. Perhaps the production of new 
capitals increased in the mid-twelfth century because the reserves of spoliated ones were 
thinning (Michael Greenhalgh, Marble Past Monumental Present: Building with Antiquities 
in the Medieval Mediterranean (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 372). The marmorari only seem to 
have produced Ionic capitals: Patrizio Pensabene and Massimo Pomponi, “Contributi per 
una ricerca sul reimpiego e il ‘recupero’ dell’Antico nel Medioevo 2. I portici cosmateschi a 
Roma,” Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale d'Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte 14/15 (1991-1992), 341- 
46, point to the influence of late antique models, especially the nave capitals of S. Maria 
Maggiore. Greenhalgh, Marble Past, 373, suggested Corinthian capitals were more difficult 
to carve. That might be close to the truth, judging by a later case: Thomas Jefferson first 
designed the University of Virginia with Corinthian capitals but then resorted to Ionic 
ones because he thought carving the former would prove too difficult for his workers 
(Leonardo Benevolo, History of Modern Architecture, vol. 1 (Cambridge, Ma: Cambridge 
University Press, 1977), 201). Serena Romano, “Arte del Medioevo romano: La continuità 
e il cambiamento,” in Roma Medievale, ed. André Vauchez (Bari: Laterza, 2001), rightly 
interprets the production of classicizing forms as the combined outcome of a conscious 
revival of antiquity and traditional continuity. 
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FIGURE 22 Narthex of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Rome, detail of capital, n50-n60 (photo © author). 


Fontane abbey either. The capitals in the chapter room of Tre Fontane are actu- 
ally antique spolia and thus cannot be compared to the medieval capitals in 
the marescalcia. But a valid comparison can be drawn between the capitals 
of the marescalcia and those of the narthex of the church of Tre Fontane, 
which were either sculpted under Eugene or his immediate predecessor 
(Fig. 23). The thin austere scrolls of the Tre Fontane narthex are cinched in the mid- 
dle by a narrow band that seems to further reduce their plasticity. The more richly 
ornamented sinuous curves of the marescalcia capitals fit instead more comfort- 
ably within the early thirteenth century and Innocent’s pontificate (Fig. 21). 
Above all, the architectural role of the marescalcia building in the early 
Vatican complex confirms that its author was Innocent (Fig. 20). That building 
acts as a bridge between Eugene's irregularly inclined aula secunda structure 
and the Sistine Chapel building. The bridging function is performed by the 
aula prima in particular, which serves as a grand antechamber to the Sistine 
Chapel. Perfectly parallel to St Peter’s, the Sistine Chapel building is strictly 
aligned along a canonical east—west axis. The observation that the mare- 
scalcia/aula prima building is, in turn, perfectly perpendicular to the Sistine 
Chapel and must be the fruit of the same campaign confirms that Innocent 


65 The narthex in Tre Fontane might have been built as late as in 1170 (Barclay Lloyd, 
SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio, 176-78), but more probably dates to the early 140s, and Bernardo 
Paganelli’s tenure as abbott. 
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FIGURE 23 Narthex of abbey church of Tre Fontane, Rome, detail of capital, 
ca. 40 (photo © E. Ciotoli). 


built the former. For, without a doubt, he built the latter—the three-story 
building housing on the main floor the palatine chapel currently known as 
the Sistine. The biographer’s statement that Innocent built “a chamber and a 
chapel’—that is, the aula prima antechamber and the medieval predecessor of 
the Sistine Chapel—makes perfect sense. 


Variously referred to in documents as capella magna or capella domini pape— 
the main, or the pope’s chapel—the palatine chapel was the seat of major litur- 
gical celebrations, where only the pope was allowed to celebrate Mass. Before 
Innocent’s pontificate, the palatine chapel was St Lawrence's at the Lateran. 
First mentioned in the eighth century, and more commonly referred to as the 
Sancta Sanctorum, or Holy of Holies, St Lawrence’s is now encased in a build- 
ing raised under Sixtus v (1585-1590), just steps from the northeast corner of 
the basilica of St John. The Scala Santa, the staircase believed to be the one 
Christ climbed to face Pontius Pilate (transported to Rome by angels), leads to 
the chapel, and to a miraculous Christ effigy, the Salvatore Acheropita, which 
is still preserved there (Fig. 27).°° 

Innocent built a new palatine chapel at the Vatican, dedicated to St Martin— 
who had shared his cloak with a shivering beggar later revealed to be Christ, 
was patron saint of the French monarchy, and was particularly favored by 


66 For the Salvatore Acheropita, see pp. 132-33 below. 
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Innocent.” An ordinal written by one of Innocent’s papal chaplains mentions 
for the first time the existence of St Martin’s, establishing the liturgical status 
of the new palatine chapel at the Vatican as equal to the chapel at the Lateran. 
The ordinal specifies that the ritual footwashing performed by the pope on 
Maundy Thursday was either to take place customarily in St Lawrence’s at the 
Lateran “or otherwise in St Martin’s if he [the pope] should happen to be at 
St Peter's! Innocent further emphasized the equivalence of the Vatican and 
the Lateran palatine chapels by insisting that only the pope could celebrate 
Mass in them. Having declared their equivalence, however, he refocused the 
liturgy on the new palatine chapel at the Vatican. Stational services—liturgies 
in basilicas endowed with special status, involving long processions starting 
from the Lateran in which the entire papal court participated—were hence- 
forth to be replaced with ceremonies performed at St Martin's.88 The aura 
of mystery surrounding the embodiment of Peter performing rituals in the 
secrecy of the palatine chapel replaced the unfolding of public processions. 
Rather than being displayed across physical urban space, power now more 
effectively emanated from a central and quasi-divine source. 

Anna Maria Voci, who identified the appearance at the Vatican of a new 
palatine chapel during Innocent’s pontificate, also confirmed that it stood 
on the site of the current Sistine Chapel—as St Martin’s became known after 
Sixtus IV (1471-1484) refurbished it.59 Central to her argument is a passage 
written by Innocent in which the pope extolled the architecture of Solomon’s 


67 Voci, Nord o Sud, 89, n. 141, lists further instances of Innocent’s veneration for St. Martin. 
Already Ehrle and Egger, Der Vatikanische Palast, 71, declared the capella magna was the 
predecessor of the Sistine Chapel. Alessio Monciatti, “Il Palazzo Apostolico Vaticano alla 
fine del Medioevo: Sul sistema delle cappelle prima e dopo il soggiorno della Curia ad 
Avignone,” in Art, Cérémonial et Liturgie au Moyen Age, ed. Nicolas Bock et al. (Rome: 
Viella, 2002), argues unconvincingly that the pre-Sistine was built after the popes’ return 
from Avignon. 

68 Voci, Nord o Sud, 73-85. For a description of Roman stational worship, see Joseph A. 
Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite: Its Origins and Development (Westminster, MD: 
Christian Classics, 1986), 50-56. On stational processions and urban space, see Victor 
Saxer, “L'utilisation par la liturgie de l’espace urbain et suburbain: L'exemple de Rome 
dans l'Antiquité et le Haut Moyen Age,” in Actes du x1° Congrès International d'Archéologie 
Chrétienne, vol. 2, ed. Noél Duval (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 
1989). For the explanation that stational basilicas were established in the fifth century to 
lessen the crowds that gathered on feast days at the Lateran and they “are best understood 
as extensions of the pope’s cathedral,” see Krautheimer, Rome, 58. The number of stational 
services increased until there were ninety-eight by the twelfth century. Innocent reversed 
the process, focusing the liturgy on the papal cathedral at the Vatican. 

69 Voci, Nord o Sud, 63-104, esp. 68. 
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Temple in Jerusalem, as deduced from biblical sources, and explained the sym- 
bolic meaning of each of its elements: 


Seven sturdy columns were raised representing the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. (...) As Solomon said: “Wisdom has built her house, she has 
hewn out her seven columns.” Hence the seven lights from a single jewel, 
the seven golden lamps of the candelabrum prophesied by Zechariah. 
(...) Four walls were raised, representing the four cardinal virtues: jus- 
tice, fortitude, prudence and temperance. (...) The four walls are iden- 
tical whereby the building is quadrangular. (...) The doorway is on the 
east side and represents hope through which we cross into the space of 
justice. That doorway has two doors, symbolizing abstinence and con- 
tinence. (...) Such a temple is divided into two spaces. The inner one is 
wisdom, dedicated to the contemplation of celestial things. The exterior 
represents knowledge whose aim is to understand earthly matters. 


Innocent concluded his explanation by declaring his intention to build a simi- 
lar temple: 


Let us make haste then, and offer worthy fruits in atonement for our 
sins, and as a sign of repentance: a temple that might be proffered by an 
angel as testimony on our behalf to Jesus Christ our Lord, when judgment 
time comes.?0 


Voci argued that Innocent fulfilled his vow by building St Martin’s, the new 
palatine chapel at the Vatican, as a replica of Solomon’s Temple. She assumed 
that the Solomonic symbolism marking the current Sistine Chapel was already 
present in Innocent’s St Martin’s and underlined corresponding elements in 


70 Super has bases septem columnae firmiter eriguntur, id est septem dona gratiae septiformis 
(...) de quibus Salomoni: Sapientia aedificavit sibi domum, excidit columnas septem. Hinc et 
oculi septem in lapide uno, et lucernae septem aureae in candelabro, secundum vaticinium 
Zachariae. (...) Ad hoc aedificium quator parietes producuntur, id est quator cardinales 
virtutes, justitia, fortitudo, prudentia, temperantia. (...) Haec quator latera sunt aequalia, 
ut in quadrum sit aedificium. (. . .) Ostium, quod in latere orientis infertur, est spes, per quam 
ad justitiam exsequendam ingredimur. Cujus duae sunt januae, abstinentia et continentia. 
(...) Templum istud in duas mansiones dividitur. Interior est sapientiae, quae coelestibus 
contemplandis inhaeret. Exterior est scientia, quae terrenis disponendis intendit. (...) 
Satagamus igitur et nos dignos fructus agere poenitentiae, ut tale templum nos sibi faciat 
Angelus Testamenti Dominus noster Jesus Christus. (PL 217, col. 512-14, quoted in Voci, Nord 
o Sud, 102-03, my translation). 
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the passage written by the pope. She pointed to the orientation of the Sistine 
Chapel, which aligns with the four cardinal points “representing the four car- 
dinal virtues;” to “the doorway [that is] is on the east side and (...) has two 
doors” (or two leaves of a door); and to the existing choir screen, whereby “such 
a temple is divided into two spaces.”” 

She could not clinch her argument, however, because she erroneously 
believed that the dimensions of St Martin’s and those of the current Sistine 
Chapel were not the same—that Sixtus Iv, in other words, rebuilt to a grander 
scale a smaller medieval palatine chapel. Considering the passage in which 
Innocent declares: “the four walls are identical,” Voci concluded that St Martin’s 
must have been a perfectly square chapel occupying a portion of the current 
rectangular Sistine.’* She thus denied herself the main piece of evidence for 
her argument: the well-known fact that both the scheme and dimensions of 
the Sistine Chapel replicate those of Solomon’s Temple. 

According to biblical descriptions, the Temple was a single-story rectan- 
gular hall measuring twenty by sixty cubits and thirty cubits in height.” The 
length of a cubit—based on the distance from a man’s elbow to the tip of his 
outstretched fingers—was a unit of measure in use from antiquity until the 
early modern period, varying slightly across regions and times, but equivalent 
to about sixty-five centimeters. A hall that was twenty cubits wide, sixty cubits 
long and thirty cubits tall would measure about thirteen by forty meters and be 
twenty meters tall—those are the dimensions of the Sistine Chapel, which are 
identical to those of its medieval predecessor, St Martin's.” 

Voci’s belief to the contrary was widespread, stemming from the assump- 
tion that the noble space of the Sistine Chapel must have been the product 


71 Voci, Nord o Sud, 98-101. On the Solomonic significance of the screen, as explained by the 
liturgist William Durandus in 1285, see Shearman, Raphael's Cartoons, 71. 

72 Voci, Nord o Sud, 98-99, 102, 104. 

73 Descriptions of the Temple are in: 1 Kings 6: 2-10 and 11 Chronicles 3. For its medieval 
reconstructions, see Joseph Gutmann, ed., The Temple of Solomon: Archaeological Fact 
and Medieval Tradition in Christian, Islamic, and Jewish Art (Missoula: Scholars Press for 
American Academy of Religion, 1976). 

74 Battisti observed that the dimensions of the Sistine Chapel are identical to those of 
Solomon’s Temple, but he attributed them to Sixtus Iv’s campaign (Eugenio Battisti, 
Rinascimento e Barocco (Turin: Einaudi, 1960), see the chapter on “Roma apocalittica e 
Re Salomone,” 87-95). The curving ceiling of the Chapel, rebuilt in the sixteenth century 
and measuring 20.7 meters at the apex, represents a slight discrepancy; see Maurizio 
Calvesi, “Significati del ciclo quattrocentesco nella Sistina,” in Sisto Iv: Le arti a Roma nel 
primo Rinascimento, ed. Fabio Benzi, Claudio Crescentini and Malena B. McGrath (Rome: 
Shakespeare and Company, 2000), 320. 
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of Renaissance grandeur rather than the medieval architectural imagina- 
tion. The most in-depth study of the Sistine Chapel yet, published by John 
Shearman twenty years before Voci’s work, barely shook that tenacious belief. 
Commenting on the “truly awe-inspiring” scale of the medieval building hous- 
ing the Sistine Chapel, Shearman observed that the medieval chapel must have 
been about as large as the current one, as it already accommodated the cells 
of cardinals during conclaves.?5 In the report of an archeological investigation, 
published two years after Voci’s study, Pier Nicola Pagliara confirmed that the 
current Sistine Chapel is identical in scheme and dimensions to its medieval 
predecessor: Sixtus Iv only refurbished it, leaving its walls intact. In passing, 
Pagliara remarked that the Solomonic dimensions of the Sistine thus already 
characterized the medieval chapel.?6 

Innocent did indeed live up to his promise to raise a temple emulating 
Solomon’s—he did so by building St Martin’s, the palatine chapel where only 
the pope, in imitation of the Hebrew High Priest in the Temple, could celebrate 
Mass. His assertion that in such an ideal temple “the four walls are identical, 
whereby the building is in quadrum” did not mean, as Voci surmised, that they 
were of identical length, forming a square chapel, but that they were all equally 
rectilinear. Most uncommonly for a Christian place of worship, but similarly to 
the Hebrew Temple, the Sistine Chapel does not have an apse.”” 

Sixtus Iv preserved the Solomonic scheme and dimensions of St Martin’s 
and enhanced the symbolism. He commissioned fresco scenes for the long 
north and south walls, separated by seven fictive painted columns, recalling 
the “seven sturdy columns” of the Temple. The Renaissance pope also com- 
missioned a new choir screen, sculpted by Andrea Bregno, with help from 
Mino da Fiesole and Giovanni Dalmata. Bregno’s screen, whereby the Chapel 


75 Shearman, Raphael's Cartoons, 3, n.14. 

76 Pier Nicola Pagliara, “La costruzione della Cappella Sistina,” in Michelangelo e la Cappella 
Sistina, ed. Kathleen Weil-Garris Brandt (Vatican City: Musei Vaticani, 1994), 19, and n. 44 
therein. 

77 The phrase ‘in quadrum’ (or ‘in quadratum’) does not only mean a square, but also a 
modular room with harmonic proportions between its width and length: a hall whose 
width to length ratio was 1: 2 or, as in this case, 1: 3 would also be described as in 
quadrum. The term was also employed for the modular architecture of Cistercians: see 
Angiola Maria Romanini, “Le abbazie fondate da San Bernardino in Italia e l’architettura 
Cistercense ‘primitiva,” in Studi su S. Bernardo di Chiaravalle nell'ottavo centenario della 
canonizzazione, ed. Jean Leclercq (Rome: Editiones Cistercienses, 1975), 282. Voci, Nord 
o Sud, 98-99, pointed out that St Lawrence at the Lateran does not have an apse either: 
the similarity between the palatine chapels at the Vatican and the Lateran facilitated the 
replacement of the latter. 
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FIGURE 24 Sistine Chapel, Rome, 13th-15th c. (photo © cc). 
The choir screen once stood along the line that cuts 
across the Cosmatesque pavement and abutted on the 
parapet of the choir gallery on the left. 


is “divided into two spaces,” was later moved to its current position, nearer the 
entrance, enlarging the inner space. When it was sculpted, however, it was 
placed where Innocent’s screen had stood.”® A glance at the mosaic pattern of 
the Cosmatesque pavement, produced under Innocent, confirms this (Fig. 24). 
The floor pattern was related to the liturgy: a sequence of six interlocking 
wheels starts at the entrance of the chapel, marking the central path of the 
Pontifical Entrance and Exit, each enacted twice during Mass. The wheels lead 
from the entrance to where the door of the screens—both Innocent’s and 
Sixtus’—once stood.?9 

In addition to the pavement, which Sixtus scrupulously preserved, the 
Cosmati must also have sculpted Innocent’s screen. In those years, they were 
disseminating their trademark twisting colonnettes, believed to represent the 
twisting columns of Solomon’s Temple, in church cloisters and furnishings. 
Their model was the canopy above the altar in St Peter's, placed above the 
grave of the Apostle. Before it was replaced by the current immense bronze 
baldachin in the seventeenth century, the canopy was supported by four late 
antique twisting columns decorated with vine scrolls, now embedded in the 
two western piers of St Peter’s dome. Imported from the Eastern provinces of 


78 The screen is documented in 1369 (Voci, Nord o Sud, 101) but must have been part of the 
chapel from inception. 

79  Forthe liturgical significance of the pavement pattern, the observation that the pavement 
is that of the original construction and was not reset under Sixtus Iv, and the addition of 
an eighth candlestick when the screen was moved closer to the entrance, see Shearman, 
Raphael's Cartoons, respectively pp. 21-22, p. 26, n. 22, and p. 27. 
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the Empire, the twisting columns were believed to be spolia of the Temple of 
Solomon. One, the Colonna Santa, was believed to have curative powers.®° Few 
things could have been more appropriate in Innocent’s palatine chapel than 
twisting colonnettes recalling the Temple of Solomon and the grave of Peter, 
source of papal authority. 

Bregno’s screen comprises seven sections and was capped by seven cande- 
labra, “the seven golden lamps of the candelabrum,” still visible in old photo- 
graphs. Innocent’s interpretation of seven lit candles representing the “seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit” had become standard by Sixtus’ time.®! It is tempting to 
imagine Innocent’s screen divided into seven sections by twisting colonnettes 
holding up seven Cosmatesque candelabra, the “seven lights from a single 
jewel, the seven golden lamps of the candelabrum.” 

In sum, according to this reconstruction: Innocent extended Eugene's small 
palace, equipped with the aula secunda, eastward with the aula tertia tower 
house and westward with the perpendicular building of the marescalcia with 
the aula prima above. The papal palace now included an impressive enfilade 
of ceremonial halls along the piano nobile. The westernmost of those halls, the 
aula prima, functioned as the antechamber to Innocent’s palatine chapel, the 
medieval predecessor of the Sistine Chapel, raised on the main floor of a three- 
story building as a replica of Solomon's Temple. The palatine chapel was the 
beating theological heart of Innocent’s construction at the Vatican, residence 
of the head of the Christian Church. An explanation of the political reasons 
that in his days rendered the construction of a replica of Solomon’s Temple 
desirable provides the keystone for the argument developed here. 


In the eyes of medieval canonists, the construction of Solomon’s Temple 
embodied the prophetic promise of the advent of Christian churches and 
of the Church in the institutional sense. That promise was fulfilled when 
Christ founded his Church on the rock that was Peter, handing to him and his 
successors, the popes, its leadership. The notion of Solomon as the prophetic 


80 On the vine scroll columns in St Peter's, see John Bryan Ward-Perkins, “The Shrine of 
St. Peter and its Twelve Spiral Columns,’ The Journal of Roman Studies 42 (1952), who 
declares, on p. 32, they were the source for the Cosmatesque twisting columns that are 
ubiquitous in Rome and central Italy but absent in Sicily and the south. Krautheimer, 
Corbett and Frazer, Corpus, vol. 5, pp. 257-59, confirm Ward Perkins. Shearman, Raphael's 
Cartoons, 80, n. 201, reports a sixteenth-century explanation for how the columns of the 
Temple of Solomon ended up in St Peter’s. 

81 Shearman, Raphael's Cartoons, 8, n. 43, explains the significance of Sixtus’ candelabra by 
referring to an interpretation by Innocent in De sacro altaris mysterio in PL 217 col. 804. 
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prefiguration of the living pope had a long history: Augustine explained the 
concept in the fifth century; the Venerable Bede and Rabanus Maurus elabo- 
rated in the eighth and ninth.®? In the twelfth century—when the boom in the 
construction of churches renewed the issue of their most appropriate architec- 
tural form—the theologian Hugh of St Victor returned to the idea linking the 
Temple to churches, while Bruno of Segni—Abbot of Montecassino, cultural 
epicenter of the Gregorian Reform—reformulated Bede’s ideas in De Templo 
Salomonis. In the Temple, Bruno explained, “nothing is there for idle purposes, 
and all that is written and sculpted is for our instruction; even the walls them- 
selves are there to teach us and, in a certain sense, speak to us.’ Bruno’s ideas 
inspired a famous passage in which Bernard of Clairvaux lambasted the sculp- 
tural excesses of Romanesque churches as a distraction from spiritual contem- 
plation, and the notion that religious architecture should embody meaning 
became current.83 

When he explained the allegorical significance of the architecture in 
Solomon's Temple, Innocent was thus plowing an ancient furrow.84 He had 


82 Saint Augustine, Saint Bishop of Hippo, The City of God (De Civitate Dei), vol. 2, trans. 
John Healey and ed. Randolph V.G. Tasker (London: Dent, 1972), see Book xVII, chapter 3, 
p. 146; chapter 4, p. 150; chpt. 20, p. 174; and esp. chapter 8, pp. 159-60, devoted to the 
explanation that the king of whom God said “He shall build an house for My name” was 
not Solomon, for he was only a prefiguration of Christ who built God “a house, not of 
timber and stones, but of living souls.” On the Venerable Bede and Rabanus Maurus, see 
Herklotz, Eredi di Costantino, 179, and n. 66 on p. 206. Bede’s account of the Temple of 
Solomon included construction details, dimensions and furnishings. Claudius of Turin 
included Bede's discussion in his influential exegesis of Kings: see Giuliana Italiani, “Il 
‘De templo Salomonis’ di Beda e il commento ai Re di Claudio di Torino,’ in Immagini 
del Medioevo: Saggi di cultura mediolatina, ed. Sandra Bruni (Spoleto: Centro Italiano di 
Studi sull’Alto Medioevo, 1994). Manfredo Tafuri, Ricerca del Rinascimento: Principi, città, 
architetti (Turin: Einaudi, 1992), 17, refers to Hugh of Saint Victor. 

83 “Nihil in templo otiosum est; quaecunque scripta, vel sculpta sunt, ad nostram doctrinam 
scripta sunt. Ipsi parietes nos docent, et quodammodo loquuntur nobis” (PL 165, col. 886 D). 
On Bruno and the political significance of church dedication in the twelfth-century, see 
Louis I. Hamilton, “To Consecrate the Church: Ecclesiastical Reform and the Dedication of 
Churches,” in Reforming the Church Before Modernity: Patterns, Problems and Approaches, 
ed. Christopher Bellitto and Louis I. Hamilton (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2005), 10. For Bernard 
of Clairvaux, see pp. 162-63 below. 

84 Innocent might have been referring to writings of Peter Damian, who in church dedication 
in the 1070s compared, as did Innocent, Christ’s transformation of water into wine at 
Canaa to the miracle of mercy that moved the hearts of men to compassion. Hamilton, 
“Consecrate the Church,” 116-19, discusses Peter Damian's sermon. For Innocent, see p. 135 
below. 
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more at stake, however, than the desire to impart pedagogical significance 
to the stones of churches. In his time raged the polemic with the Eastern 
Churches, threatened by the Gregorian Reform’s efforts to transform the theory 
of Roman primacy into political reality. The Eastern patriarchs strove to pro- 
tect their autonomy by invoking the principle of the Pentarchy, the equal sta- 
tus of the five patriarchal seats of the Christian Church.85 Roman theologians 
retorted that the authority of the Roman bishop over the Christian Church was 
the culmination of a divinely preordained trajectory linking Solomon to Peter, 
and Jerusalem to Rome. Solomon’s Temple represented the mystical promise 
of the primacy of Rome, the designated heir of Jerusalem, just as the popes 
were the heirs of Peter. 

A legend told of Emperor Titus balking at the devastation of Jerusalem and 
its Temple but finding his resolve when he realized he played a role in the divine 
scheme to replace Jewish Jerusalem with Christian Rome. The bas-relief on the 
intrados of the Arch of Titus in the Forum, representing the transfer to Rome 
of the Temple's spoils, was assigned new meaning: history and divine intention 
had run their course with Titus, designating Rome the city where Christianity 
had its hearth, smoldering with the embers of vanquished Judaism.*® 

Roman claims became more high-pitched in the twelfth century. If Rome 
was the New Jerusalem, then its cathedral was the New Temple of Solomon. 
The twelfth-century papacy declared St John Lateran Caput et Mater, the head 
and mother of all churches—the traditional designation of Solomon’s Temple. 
They inscribed that title on the basilica’s new colonnaded portico and asso- 
ciated its main altar with the Holy of Holies in the Jewish Temple. For good 
measure, they did the same for St Lawrence, the palatine chapel at the Lateran, 
commonly known as the Sancta Sanctorum. A rock preserved among the relics 
in that chapel was touted as a piece of Mount Zion—a part standing for the 
whole—while the popes compared themselves to Old Testament patriarchs 
such as Moses and Samuel.8” 

The Eastern patriarchs did not lack for counter arguments. In 1112, one 
of their delegations to Rome pointed out to pope Paschal 11 (1099-1118) that 


85 Deno John Geanakoplos, Constantinople and the West: Essays on the Late Byzantine 
(Palaeologan) and Italian Renaissances and the Byzantine and Roman Churches (Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1989), see the chapter on “The Council of Florence 
(1438-39) and the Problem of Union between the Byzantine and Latin Churches,” 224-54, 
and esp. pp. 226, 236-37. 

86 Herklotz, Eredi di Costantino, 174-78. 

87 Herklotz, Eredi di Costantino, 171-72, for the rock of Sinai in St Lawrence's and the Lateran 
main altar as the Holy of Holies; and pp. 193-203 on the inscriptions in the church. 
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the Eastern Churches held stronger claims to primacy than Rome. The See 
of Jerusalem, more ancient than that of Rome, was still thriving, rendering 
the need for a New Jerusalem quite unnecessary. So was the See of Antioch, 
which counted on biblical evidence that Peter had proselytized and estab- 
lished his seat there—evidently long before he was martyred in Rome, as the 
Roman bishops claimed. Finally, if any city was entitled to the appellation of 
New Jerusalem, that was Constantinople where, as the head of the delegation 
declared, the church of Hagia Sophia surpassed the Temple of Solomon like the 
sun eclipses the moon. In ugg, John Kamateros, patriarch of Constantinople, 
sent a letter to Innocent reiterating those arguments. Innocent replied that the 
See of Rome was superior by virtue of its dignity rather than its antiquity—a 
response that could hardly have impressed Kamateros.88 

To the legalistically minded medieval scholars, such issues mattered. 
Innocent, who held degrees in canon law and theology, perhaps better than 
anyone else understood that the argument could not be won through irrefut- 
able logic. The entire edifice of papal primacy stood on a vacillating corner- 
stone: as the Antiochene bishops seemed to gleefully point out, there was not 
a shred of Scriptural evidence that Peter had ever set foot in Rome. A reference 
in Peter's First Epistle testifying to his presence in Babylon, conveniently inter- 
preted as actually meaning Rome, must have seemed a flimsy argument even 
in the eyes of papal supporters.89 

As if the opposition of the Eastern patriarchs was not enough, skepti- 
cism about Roman claims was mounting in Latin Christendom as well. The 
Waldensians, a group spreading in the Alpine regions of northern Italy who 
based their faith on Scriptural evidence, raised doubts about Peter’s pres- 
ence in Rome. In the twelfth century, they were branded as heretics. When 
he presided over the Lateran Council of 1215, Innocent strengthened their 
condemnation. Never entirely uprooted, however, the voices of doubt sprang 
up again. In 1234, Marsilius of Padua, illustrious Rector of the School of Paris, 
attacked the Petrine bases of papal authority in the enormously influential 
Defensor Pacis—a book that, republished in 1522, would become an instru- 
ment of the Protestant Reform.%° 


88 Herklotz, Eredi di Costantino, 175-77, offers useful summary and bibliographic references 
on the Greek argument and the patriarch’s letter. 

89 The reference to Babylon is in: 1 Peter 5: 13. For the phases in the development of the 
belief concerning the presence of Peter in Rome, see Daniel W. O’Connor, Peter in Rome: 
The Literary, Liturgical, and Archeological Evidence (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1969), 8-40. 

90 O'Connor, Peter in Rome, 3-7. 
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FIGURE 25 

Cathedra Petri in St Peter’s, Rome (photo 
© Franco Cosimo Panini Editore). 

This wooden chair, whose ivory plates 
survive on the front, is now enclosed in the 
gilded bronze encasing designed by 
Gianlorenzo Bernini and installed in the 
main apse of St Peter’s. 





Unable to construct a watertight argument on biblical evidence, Innocent 
resorted to the persuasiveness of the visual. He emphasized the Petrine 
relics in Rome, opposing their concrete materiality to pernicious skepticism. 
The two major ones were the grave that was believed to shelter the remains 
of the Apostle, located underneath the main altar of St Peter's, and the Cathedra 
Petri, Peter's Chair. Now contained in Bernini’s gilded encasing in the apse of 
the Vatican basilica, the Cathedra is actually a wooden Carolingian throne 
once covered in silver, gilded copper foil and ivory plates. It was probably 
the throne that Charles the Bald (875-877), Charlemagne’s grandson, brought 
as a gift when he came to Rome to be crowned by Pope John vii (872-882) in 
875. By the beginning of the twelfth century, the chair was touted as the throne 
on which Peter had sat as the first bishop of Rome.” 


91 On the role of the Cathedra in the rivalry between St Peter's and St John the Lateran, see 
Michele Maccarrone, “La ‘Cathedra Sancti Petri’ nel Medioevo: Da simbolo a reliquia, 
Rivista di Storia della Chiesa in Italia 39 (1985), 395-432. On imperial symbolism of 
papal cathedrae, see Thomas F. Mathews, “An Early Roman Chancel Arrangement and 
its Liturgical Functions,” Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana 38 (1962), 81; and Francesco 
Gandolfo, “La cattedra papale in età Federiciana, in Federico 11 e l'arte del Duecento 
italiano, vol. 1, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Galatina: Congedo, 1980), 342-53, for changes 
in that symbolism under Innocent 111. 
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The belief that Peter’s throne was preserved in Rome predated the Carolin- 
gian chair. The notion is documented as early as the second century, linked to 
Christianized practices harking back to pagan rituals for the commemoration 
of the dead. During funeral banquets held on death anniversaries, an empty 
seat symbolized the spiritual presence of the deceased. In the catacombs of 
the Coemeterius Maius, for example, a number of stone chairs that were meant 
to remain empty during such banquets survive. The feast of the Cathedra Petri, 
held on 22 February, seems linked to funerary cults as well, as that was the last 
and culminating day of the Parentalia, the pagan festival commemorating the 
departed that inspired All Saints’ Day. In an initial phase, the feast was prob- 
ably meant to evoke Peter's presence, symbolized by an empty chair—a prede- 
cessor of the Carolingian throne. Later, the feast developed into a celebration 
of the symbol of episcopal authority that Peter's throne represented.9” 

Before Innocent’s pontificate, the Carolingian Cathedra Petri was only one 
of the numerous relics that any basilica worth its salt preserved. Innocent 
launched its cult. He installed the chair by the main altar in St Peter's and 
increased the liturgical importance of its feast, whose celebration was hence- 
forth to be presided over by the pope. He established that the consecration of 
the newly elected pontiff, previously performed at the Lateran and known as 
inthronizatio, or enthroning, was henceforth to be performed on the Cathedra 
at St Peter’s instead and be termed incathedratio. Innocent himself inaugu- 
rated the new ritual. Elected on 8 January 1198, he waited until 22 February, so 
as to be consecrated on the feast day of the Cathedra. Sitting on Peter's throne 
was an unprecedented gesture that his biographer underlined, in hagiographic 
tradition, as prophetic of future greatness: “a manifest sign at which everyone 
marveled.” What the sign manifested was that the pope was Peter’s reincar- 
nation. In accordance with Roman law, he was the Apostle’s locum tenens, he 
who holds or sits in the place of a figure of authority—in this case, literally.% 


92 For the second-century belief, see Ullmann, “Leo 1,” 27, n. 2. For funerary banquets, the 
role of the empty chair, and the cathedrae in the Coemeterius Maius: O’Connor, Peter in 
Rome, 41-50; and Umberto M. Fasola, “La regione delle cattedre nel Cimitero Maggiore,” 
Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana 37 (1961). 

93 Michele Maccarrone, Memorie: La Cattedra lignea di S. Pietro in Vaticano, monographic 
issue of Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia 10 (1971), 20-26; and by 
the same author, Memorie: Nuove ricerche sulla Cattedra lignea di S. Pietro in Vaticano, 
monographic issue of Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia 1 (1975), 
7-20, which focuses on the ivory plates, strengthening the hypothesis that the chair dates 
to the reign of Charles the Bald. Comments on the significance of the Cathedra are in: 
Paravicini Bagliani, Le chiavi, 13-19. The chronicler’s account (“Fuit apud Sanctum Petrum 
in episcopum consecratus, et in eiusdem apostoli cathedra constitutus, non sine manifesto 
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More effectively than theological disquisitions, the vision of the crowned pope 
sitting on the Apostle’s shimmering throne, surrounded by gilded robes and 
rising plumes of incense, impressed upon the faithful the celestial source of 
his authority. 

For the other major Petrine relic, the grave around which the basilica of 
St Peter had been built, Innocent commissioned a railing in gilded copper 
and enamel from artists in Limoges. Twelve small statues of the apostles were 
housed within two orders of arches, flanking an enthroned Christ surrounded 
by the symbols of the Evangelists. An inscription running around the top 
declared papal authority: “Thus Christ with his twelve disciples will preside 
over the nations rendering justice to each according to his merit. Oh Peter, may 
Innocent 111 who donates this monument be your companion in [eternal] life 
and a fellow citizen of Israel.” Paraphrasing the Scriptural, “I have set thee over 
the nations and over the kingdoms,” the inscription reminded secular and reli- 
gious rulers of their equal subjection to the authority of Peter’s living embodi- 
ment on earth.94 

Next to the basilica sheltering the grave of the Apostle, Innocent raised the 
papal residence as a spatial argument for the overlapping identities of Peter 


signo et omnibus admirando”) is in: PL 214, col. 20. For the pope as locum tenens of Peter 
and the conflated meanings of cathedra and vicarius of Peter, see Maccarrone, Vicarius 
Christi, 33; and Ullmann, “Leo 1, 35. 

94 SIC CUM DISCIPULIS BIS SEX XPS RESIDEBIT CUM REDDET POPULIS CUNCTIS QUOD 
QUISQUE MEREBIT: TERCIUS UNUS SIT COMES IN VITA TIBI PETRE COHISRAELITA. 
The inscription paraphrases Jeremiah 1: 10 and Matthew 25: 31-32. For a discussion of its 
meaning, see Paravicini Bagliani, Le chiavi, 22-23. On the railing, see Marie-Madeleine 
Gauthier, “La clôture émaillée de la confession de Saint Pierre au Vatican, lors du Concile 
de Latran rv, 1215,” in Synthronon: Art et Archéologie de la fin de l’Antiquité et du Moyen Age, 
ed. André Grabar (Paris: Klincksieck, 1968); Iacobini, “La pittura” 315-19; and Federica 
Vitali, “Il frontale della Confessione Vaticana,” in Federico 11 e l'arte del Duecento italiano, 
vol. 2, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Galatina: Congedo, 1980). For the five surviving 
statuettes of the railing, now in the Museo Sacro of the Vatican Library, see the catalog 
entries with bibliography: Gianmaria Silvan, “Cristo in Maestà, in Romei e giubilei: Il 
pellegrinaggio medievale a San Pietro (350-1350), ed. Mario D'Onofrio (Milan: Electa, 1999). 
A bronze lunette—once in the convent of S. Maria in Vulturella near Tivoli, now in Rome’s 
Museum of S. Marco in Piazza Venezia—represents the pope bearing the keys of Peter 
surrounded by other bishops. Paravicini Bagliani, Le chiavi, 23-26, discusses the lunette’s 
message of papal primacy. The lunette was assumed to be part of the railing (Gauthier, “La 
clôture émaillèe, 242-45), but the assumption has been recently questioned based on a 
discrepancy in dimensions (Vitali, “Il Frontale,” 171). Gianmaria Silvan, “Lunetta,” in Romei 
e giubilei: Il pellegrinaggio medievale a San Pietro (350-1350), ed. Mario D'Onofrio (Milan: 
Electa, 1999), disregards the discrepancy. 
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and the living pope. Above the height of the Mons Saccorum dominating St 
Peter’s, and visible from the low-lying city across the river, the papal palace 
was built around a palatine chapel that was a full-fledged replica of the Temple 
of Solomon. The topographical relationship between the palatine chapel/ 
Temple—built perfectly parallel and uphill from St Peter’s—symbolized the 
prophetic progression from the Temple to the Church built on the foundation 
that was Peter, whose martyrdom in Rome had designated its bishops as his 
successors.95 

The twelfth-century popes had referred to themselves as Old Testament 
patriarchs, identified rocks as part of Mount Zion, and posted honorific appel- 
lations on the portico of their Lateran cathedral. Brushing aside such ges- 
tures, Innocent had his courtiers address him directly as New Solomon, or 
Solomon 111, a title that would become customary in papal panegyrics. Never 
one to be satisfied with rocks standing for the whole or wishful designations, he 
built a vast papal residence, a citadel with walls and towers that transformed 
the Vatican Hill into a New Mount Zion, the immortal center of orthodoxy and 
Petrine authority, and the Borgo into the New Jerusalem.96 During Innocent’s 
pontificate, the relationship between Solomon’s Temple and the ideal architec- 
ture of churches was definitively established. William Durandus, who derived 
most of his ideas from Innocent, declared in the Rationale divinorum officio- 
rum—the most complete medieval account of the Roman liturgy and its mys- 
tical significance, written in 1286—that the architecture of Solomon's Temple 
was “that from which our churches adopted their form.” In the early fourteenth 
century, Augustinus Triumphus, influential theologian and papal publicist, 
spelled out the link between the Temple, the prefiguration of the Christian 
Church, and the promise of papal primacy made when Christ delegated his 
power to Peter: “The Church is (God's) house,” Augustinus declared, “whose 
perfect layout was symbolically foreshadowed in the exquisite arrangement of 


95 Itis perhaps pertinent that the Italian expression “a monte,’ meaning uphill, also means 
“the source for” Saying that the Temple is “a monte,’ or uphill from St Peter's, is the same 
as saying that the Temple is the source for St Peter's. 

96 Johanne Autenrieth and Franz Brunhölzl, “Novus regnat Solomon in diebus malis. Une 
satire contre Innocent 111,” in Festschrift Berhnard Bischoff, ed. Johanne Autenrieth and 
Franz Brunhélzl (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1971), 376, 383. See also: Herklotz, Eredi 
di Costantino, 34; and Paravicini Bagliani, Le chiavi, 36, n. 24. For the establishment of the 
relationship between the Vatican Hill and Mount Zion during Innocent’s pontificate, see 
Shearman, Raphael’s Cartoons, 65. 
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the Temple of Solomon, and which since the time of the Petrine Commission 
has been posited on earth.’9” 


Part of the debate on the extent of Innocent’s contribution to the Vatican resi- 
dence concerned whether he intended to replace St John Lateran as the papal 
seat, or only build an additional papal palace for the sake of convenience. A few 
indications are unequivocal. The enhanced presence of the chair of Peter on 
which papal consecrations were henceforth to take place transformed the 
Vatican basilica into the new cathedral, the main church of the city where the 
bishop’s throne, or cathedra, is preserved—in this case, none other than that of 
the First Bishop. In the apse mosaic he commissioned for St Peter's, Innocent 
declared the Vatican basilica’s new exalted status, which was linked to papal 
Petrine primacy. The mosaic—lost when Old St Peter’s was demolished, but 
known from copies—depicted Peter and Paul flanking an enthroned Christ, 
and directly below Christ, the pope in an upright position. Eschewing the cus- 
tomary lateral and kneeling position of the donor, Innocent thus expressed 
the direct Christological source of his authority.98 Facing Innocent, a female 
personification of the Church standing in a corresponding position signified 
the equivalent identities of the Church and its leader. The inscription running 
below the mosaic announced the new significance of the church dedicated 
to the Prince of the Apostles: “This is the See of Saint Peter, this is the Temple 
of the Prince and the Head and Mother of all Churches.’ Caput et Mater, 
the Solomonic title that the twelfth-century popes had attributed to St John 
Lateran, was reassigned by Innocent to St Peter’s.99 


97 “A templo [Salomonis], nostra materialis Ecclesia formam sumpsit” (Book 1, chapter 1 of 
Durandus’ text; see Gulielmo Durando, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum (Naples: Giuseppe 
Dura, 1859), 13); and Wilks, Problem of Sovereignty, 48, for Augustinus. 

98 The depiction of a monarch or his throne directly below Christ had Byzantine origins, 
but there was a closer precedent for Innocent’s representation in the Palatine chapel of 
Palermo of circa 1160 (Michael Greenhalgh, “Iconografia antica e sue transformazioni 
durante il Medioevo, in Memoria dell'antico nell'arte italiana. Igenerie itemiritrovati, vol. 2, 
ed. Salvatore Settis (Turin: Einaudi, 1985), 177). 

99 The mosaic was destroyed when St Peter’s was rebuilt in the sixteenth century, but is 
known from watercolor copies. The entire inscription reads: SUMMA PETRI SEDES 
EST HAEC SACRA PRINCIPIS AEDES—-MATER CUNCTARUM DECOR ET DECUS 
ECCLESIARUM / DEVOTUS CHRISTO QUI TEMPLO SERVIT IN ISTO—FLORES 
VIRTUTIS CAPIET FRUCTUSQUE. On the significance of the mosaic and its message, 
see Krautheimer, Rome, 205-06; Maccarrone, “Cathedra Sancti Petri” 430-31; Antonio 
Iacobini, “Il mosaico absidale di San Pietro in Vaticano,” in Fragmenta picta: Affreschi 
e mosaici staccati del Medioevo romano, ed. Maria Andaloro et al. (Rome: Àrgos, 1989); 
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FIGURE 26 Copy of apse mosaic in Old St Peter's, watercolor, 16th c. (photo © BAv Vat. Lat. 
5408.A.79.29.30). 
Innocent 111 is depicted in the lower register on the left, directly below an enthroned 
Christ flanked by Peter and Paul. The figure facing the pope is a female personifica- 
tion of the Universal Church. 


Further indication concerning Innocent’s intentions is the alarm that his 
projects in the Borgo caused to the canons of St John’s. The rivalry pitting 
the Vatican and the Lateran basilicas had economic ramifications. The repu- 
tation of a church affected the number of faithful who visited it to receive 
the sacraments, view the relics, commission suffrage Masses, and ask for 


Antonio Iacobini, “‘Est haec sacra principis aedes? La basilica Vaticana da Innocenzo 111 
a Gregorio IX (1198-1241),’ Quaderni dell’Istituto di Storia dell'Architettura 25/30 (1997); 
Paravicini Bagliani, Le chiavi, 31, 43-47. A recent catalog entry with bibliography on 
the apsidal mosaic is: Katrina Queijo, “Il mosaico absidale di San Pietro in Vaticano 
1205-1209/12,” in Il Duecento e la cultura Gotica 198-1287 ca., ed. Serena Romano, vol. 5 
of La pittura medievale a Roma 312-1431: Corpus e atlante, ed. Serena Romano and Maria 
Andaloro (Milan: Jaca Book, 2012), with an epigraphic analysis by Stefano Riccioni. On 
the conflation of identities of pope and Church, see Wilks, Problem of Sovereignty, 40-41. 
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indulgences—all in exchange for donations. Two polemical texts written 
between 159 and 181—John the Deacon’s Descriptio Lateranensis Ecclesiae 
and Petrus Mallius’ Descriptio Basilicae Vaticanae—each described a basilica, 
arguing for its pre-eminence, lauding its relics and altars, the graves of popes 
and their epitaphs, papal and imperial concessions, and the prerogatives of its 
officiating clergy. 

Fearful of losing their status as cathedral of the city, the canons of St John’s 
must have voiced protestations. Two sonnets produced at Innocent’s court, sig- 
nificantly titled Contra Lateranenses, admonished them. At the Vatican, one of 
the poems sternly recites, the faithful “come to venerate the throne of St Peter 
and honor the Prince of the Church, who is the ruler of the city and of the 
world.”!0° There could hardly be a clearer declaration of Innocent’s intentions 
to transform the Vatican into the new papal seat and St Peter's into the new 
cathedral, home church of “the ruler of the city and of the world.” 

The core of the new Vatican papal residence—the pope’s rooms and 
the main offices of the Curia—must have been built in little over six years. 
Innocent spent the spring of 1198 at the Vatican, the first three months of his 
papacy, in existing structures. He left at the beginning of summer, probably so 
that construction might begin. Work was likely not complete, but the palace 
must have been inhabitable when Innocent moved there in September 1204, 
installing his court at the Vatican. Construction on S. Spirito in Sassia was in 
full swing—that year, the pope issued the bull soliciting donations for the 
meritorious institution—and Innocent could supervise proceedings from a 
closer distance. 


100 “Hic cathedram Petri populi venerentur, honorent Principis ecclesiam, caput orbis et urbis 
adorent. Tunc ergo prima parens, mater, caput ecclesiarum Constituta fui; socios cum 
Petrus in omnes Primatum tenuit, Deus et mihi contulit illum, ut clarus populus cathedrales 
Principis aedes me solam dominam teneat orbisque magistram?” The sonnets are in a codex 
(BAV, Vat. Lat. 6757) that includes the Descriptio Basilicae Vaticanae written by Petrus 
Mallius and a text by Canonico Romano, a courtier of Innocent, in that sequence; the 
sonnets follow the text of the Canonico Romano and were thus perhaps also written by 
him (Roberto Valentini and Giuseppe Zucchetti, Codice topografico della citta di Roma, 
vol. 3 (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1946), 379-80). Maccarrone, La Cattedra lignea, 
21-26, suggested the sonnets belonged to the same polemical context as Innocent 111's 
apse mosaic. Francesco Gandolfo, “Assisi e il Laterano,” ASRStP 106 (1983), 82-91, disputed 
the dating of the sonnets attributing them to the years between the pontificates of 
Honorius 111 (1216-1227) and Gregory IX (1227-1241). On the twelfth-century diatribe 
about the primacy of the Vatican or Lateran basilicas see, in addition to Gandolfo: 
Maccarrone, “Cathedra Sancti Petri,’ 395-432; and De Blaauw, Cultus et decor, 203-08. 
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What stood on the Vatican at the end of Innocent’s pontificate was no 
longer a temporary refuge for popes fleeing angry mobs or resting after long 
ceremonies in St Peter's, nor was it an isolated military outpost. The pope built 
the worthy seat of a monarch, equipped with a palatine chapel, ceremonial 
halls and the offices of the court, as well as kitchens, bakeries, wine cellars, 
lodgings for chaplains, the corps of the mounted guards and its officers, and 
his personal doctor. In addition to the offices listed by his biographer, the pope 
established at the Vatican the Archivio Segreto, the archive preserving papal 
letters and bulls, previously housed at the Lateran.!0! Finally, as his biogra- 
pher concluded, “he encircled the whole palace with walls and erected towers 
above the gates.” In 1220, four years after Innocent’s death, the complex was 
large enough to accommodate the one hundred and fifty people forming the 
entourage of the Armenian patriarch Ioannes, who were all housed “next to 
the basilica of St Peter’— evidently in the new papal palace.!02 

Innocent’s successors did not pursue his vision with unfailing coherence. It 
was not until the last quarter of the thirteenth century that a pope elected the 
Vatican as his residence. Nicholas 111 renovated the Vatican residence between 
1277 and 1280, decorated it with frescoes, and added gardens with fountains. 
He transformed part of the walls of the Borgo into the Corridore, an elevated 
safe-way linking the papal palace to Castel Sant'Angelo, the fortress control- 
ling Ponte Sant'Angelo, which he delivered into the hands of his nephews.!93 
His interventions fit squarely within family interests: the pope was an Orsini, 
and his family dominated the Campus Martius, the area immediately across 
the river from the Borgo. The Aragonese ambassadors referred to the Campus 
Martius as “part dels Orsins,’ the Orsini sector, while a will bequeathing funds 
for the foundation of a hospital in the Campus Martius specifies that it was to 
be built “in Urbe in parte Ursina,’ in the Orsini part of the city.!°4 In the Borgo, 
the Orsini pope lived in an impregnable citadel surrounded by family turf. 


101 Martino Giusti, “L'Archivio Segreto Vaticano,’ in Il Vaticano e Roma Cristiana, ed. Gabriel- 
Marie Garrone (Vatican City: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1975), 336-38. See Krautheimer, 
St. Peter's, 32-33, for the observation that: “The palace planned by Innocent 111 was meant 
to be a permanent papal residence. It was not a replica of the Lateran set up on neutral 
ground nor was it a temporary refuge.’ 

102 Voci, Nord o Sud, 48-49. 

103 Sandro Carocci, “Baroni in città: Considerazioni sull'insediamento e i diritti urbani 
della grande nobiltà,” in Rome aux xI1I° et XIV siècles, ed. Étienne Hubert (Rome: École 
Frangaise de Rome, 1993), 173. 

104 Carocci, “Baroni in città,” 149, n. 41. On baronial policies for the management of property, 
especially emphyteusis and pacta redimendi—the right to buy back property after it had 
been sold—see, in the case of the Orsini: Guendalina Ajello Mahler, “The Orsini: A Family 
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The Vatican palace was now luxurious. A map of Rome produced by Fra’ 
Paolino around 1326 depicts it with a park that the cartographer imagined 
replete with horsemen hunting deer (Fig. 96). Barely a decade later, however, 
Nicholas Iv, ally of the Colonna, spent new architectural energies on the pal- 
ace attached to S. Maria Maggiore, an area central to the Colonna’s interests, 
which he selected as his residence. In the fourteenth century, with the seat of 
the papacy in Avignon, efforts to develop the Vatican ceased. The first pope to 
permanently return to Rome in 1420, Martin v (1417-1431) lived in his family 
palace at SS. Apostoli. Eugene Iv (1431-1447), a Venetian, was often distant 
from Rome. Nicholas v (1447-1455) resumed work at the Vatican for the first 
time since Nicholas 111 Orsini, enlarging the courtyard palace and extending 
the walls of the Borgo. Callixtus 111 (1455-1458) never resided much in Rome; 
Pius 11 (1458-1464) focused on transforming his native Corsignano into Pienza; 
and Paul 11 (1464-1471), another Venetian, built his Palazzo Venezia in the 
heart of the city, facing the Capitoline. It was not until Sixtus Iv, an avowed 
admirer of Innocent, that the Vatican definitively became the headquarters of 
the State of the Church. 

Innocent was endowed with a sense of the State—as an entity whose inter- 
ests were distinct from those of the ruling family—and a clear perception of 
the physical and symbolic structures it required, which eluded his successors 
for a long time. When Nicholas 111 Orsini installed himself in the Vatican, he 
did so because the Borgo—protected across Ponte Sant'Angelo by the neigh- 
borhood dominated by his family—was impregnable. The massive resources 
Innocent invested in the Borgo bore instead no direct returns for the papal fam- 
ily. During the same years Innocent was busy developing the Borgo, his family 
was transforming the area of the Imperial Forums into their urban enclave. In 
between the Forums and the Borgo stood the Orsini’s Campus Martius: there 
was no direct route or reason linking Innocent’s family interests to the Vatican. 
Another sector central to personal concerns was the Lateran: Innocent lived 
in the old papal palace there for long stretches of his pontificate and uninter- 
ruptedly from February 1208 until his death in 1216, keeping a closer eye on the 


of Roman Baroni in Context 1. The Orsini Family Papers at the University of California, 
Los Angeles: Property Administration, Political Strategy and Architectural Legacy,” Viator 
39 (2008); see this essay also for a critique of Francesca Bosman, “Incastellamento urbano 
a Roma: Il caso degli Orsini,’ in Settlement and Economy in Italy: 1500 BC-AD 1500. Papers of 
the Fifth Conference of Italian Archaeology, ed. Neil Christie (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1995). 
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area dear to his family’s heart.!°5 The brand new residence he had completed 
next to the grave of Peter at the Vatican remained empty in the meantime, but 
it was what it stood for—the symbol of an immortal State of the Church—that 
mattered. 

The seat of government Innocent built in the Borgo rivaled those of the 
national monarchies in Europe, equipped with all of the offices of the papal 
court and a hospital exemplifying papal charity and thaumaturgy. Santo 
Spirito in Sassia recalled in its very designation the Holy Spirit that, descending 
upon the gathered Apostles, had bestowed upon Peter and his papal succes- 
sors the gift of healing. Probably the largest hospital in Christianity, S. Spirito 
was now canonically built next to the cathedral—the new cathedral of Rome, 
that is. Like the main squares of Italian cities, the Borgo was equipped with 
the palace of the ruler, the main church and seat of the bishopric, and a public 
hospital. The symbolic banner of the new center of papal power was a miracu- 
lous Christ effigy whose processional itinerary linked the hospital to the papal 
palace. 


The Veil of Veronica was the capstone of Innocent's titanic effort to transform 
the Borgo into the seat of papal authority founded on Petrine orthodoxy. The 
relic served a dual purpose: it equipped Innocent’s new hospital with a source 
of thaumaturgy and the new cathedral with a miraculous image rivaling the 
Christ icon preserved at the Lateran. Innocent did not fabricate the Veronica: 
the idea that such a relic existed preceded his pontificate by half a century. 
Benedictus Canonicus, author of the Ordo Romanus, a ceremonial drafted in 
the 40s, mentioned the existence of a sudarium, or kerchief that “they call 
the Veronica,” preserved in St Peter’s. A handful of years later, Petrus Mallius, 
author of the Descriptio Basilicae Vaticanae, the laudatory account of the his- 
tory of St Peter’s and its relics, cautiously reported an “oral tradition” according 
to which the Veronica was the piece of cloth on which Christ had wiped his 
face. The belief that Christ’s features were visible on the cloth formed soon 
afterwards—perhaps after a paintbrush artfully restored some rust stains. 
Celestine 111 (1191-1198), Innocent’s immediate predecessor, showed in 1191 to 


105 Innocent also lived at the Lateran from 198 to 1204 during winter; in September and 
October of 1206; and in Marchand April of 1207 (Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, “La mobilita 
della corte papale nel secolo x111,” in Itineranza pontificia: La mobilità della Curia papale 
nel Lazio (secoli x11-x111), ed. Sandro Carocci (Rome: Istituto storico italiano per il Medio 
Evo, 2003), 18). 
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the French king Philip 11 Augustus a piece of cloth on which the face of Christ 
appeared “as if he were present.”!06 

It was Innocent, however, who established the cult of the Veronica with its 
inaugural procession on g January 1208. The relic was henceforth to be paraded 
on that day of the year from the palatine chapel at the Vatican, where it was 
preserved, to S. Spirito in Sassia, imbuing it with its therapeutic aura. Relics 
were thaumaturgic in general, but the particular potency of the Veronica was 
built into its very myth of origin. The numerous versions of that myth were 
variations on the legend of the Mandylion, a famous Byzantine portrait of 
Christ. According to the mature eighth-century version of that legend, the 
Mandylion formed when Abgar, King of Edessa, afflicted with leprosy (or 
gout), sent for Christ so that he might be healed. Christ sent instead a towel 
on which he had wiped his face, leaving his features imprinted on the cloth, 
which cured the king. Another version told of the similarly ill Emperor Tiberius 
who sent for Christ too late, for he had been crucified. Undaunted, the impe- 
rial envoy tracked down a woman who preserved a miraculous likeness of 
Christ imprinted on a piece of cloth, and the emperor was cured. The biblical 
Hemorrhissa, the woman who was healed of hemorrhage when she touched 
Christ’s robe on the road to Calvary—whose identity overlapped with that of 
the apocryphal Veronica, who wiped Christ’s face on that same road—inspired 
the female character of the story.!07 


106 Wolf, “Mandylion to Veronica” and by the same author, “Pinta della nostra effige:’ La 
Veronica come richiamo dei Romei, in Romei e giubilei: Il pellegrinaggio medievale a San 
Pietro (350-1350), ed. Mario D’Onofrio (Milan: Electa, 1999), 211. For the mention of the 
Veronica in the Ordo of Benedictus Canonicus (“postea vadit ad sudarium Christi quod 
vocatur Veronica”), see Valentini and Zucchetti, Codice topografico, 210, and pp. 375-442 
for Petrus Mallius’ Descriptio. For Innocent political use of the Veronica, see Christoph 
Egger, “Papst Innozenz 111. und die Veronica: Geschichte, Theologie, Liturgie und 
Seelsorge,” in The Holy Face and the Paradox of Representation, ed. Gerhard Wolf and 
Herbert Kessler (Bologna: Nuova Alfa, 1998). 

107  Thereisa vast literature on the Veronica. A recent essay with bibliography is: Gerhard Wolf, 
“‘Or fu sì fatta la sembianza vostra?’ Sguardi alla ‘vera icona’ e alle sue copie artistiche,” 
in Il Volto di Cristo, ed. Giovanni Morello and Gerhard Wolf (Milan: Electa, 2000). On the 
legend linking the Veronica to the Mandylion, see Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: 
A History of the Image Before the Era of Art (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 
see the chapter on “The ‘Holy Face:’ Legends and Images in Competition,” 208-24. See 
also Wolf, “Mandylion to Veronica,” 166—67. For legends connected to the healing power 
of the Mandylion, see Hans J.W. Drijvers, “The Image of Edessa in the Syriac Tradition,” 
in The Holy Face and the Paradox of Representation, ed. Gerhard Wolf and Herbert Kessler 
(Bologna: Nuova Alfa, 1998). In this same volume, see Averil Cameron, “The Mandylion and 
Byzantine Iconoclasm,’ 33-35, for the Mandylion as the palladium of Constantinople and 
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To explain the sudden appearance of the Veronica, stories emerged, accord- 
ing to which the icon was actually the Mandylion, salvaged from the Sack of 
Constantinople in 1204 and brought to Rome.!08 The kernel of truth in such 


stories lay in the influence that the Byzantine cult of miraculous Christ effi- 
gies exerted in the papal city. The Mandylion was an acheiropoieton, as it was 
known in Greek—or acheropita in Rome—an image not produced by human 
hands (or not only by such hands). Potently combining the heavenly essence 
that generated them with the suggestive power of an image, acheiropoieta first 


108 


the dynasty of Constantine vII and its parade as “a deeply political act.’ For healing rituals 
linked to the Salvatore Acheropita, see Stanislao Dell’Addolorata, La cappella papale del 
Sancta Sanctorum e i suoi sacri tesori (Grottaferrata: Tipografia Nilo, 1919), 280. Miraculous 
images replaced the thaumaturgical function of relics beginning in the thirteenth century 
according to Giulia Barone, “Immagini miracolose a Roma alla fine del Medio Evo,” in 
The Miraculous Image in the Late Middle Ages and Renaissance, ed. Erik Thung and 
Gerhard Wolf (Rome: LErma di Bretschneider, 2004), 127-28, and in the early fourteenth 
century according to Katharine Park, “Medicine and Society in Medieval Europe, 500- 
1500,” in Medicine in Society: Historical Essays, ed. Andrew Wear (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press), 74. See also Erik Thuno, Image and Relic: Mediating the Sacred in Early 
Medieval Rome (Rome: LErma di Bretschneider, 2002). The Veronica probably perished 
during the Sack of Rome (Chastel, Sack of Rome, 104), but a ‘Veronica’ was exhibited after 
the Sack, in the attempt to revive its cult; see Heinrich Pfeiffer, “Limmagine simbolica 
del pellegrinaggio a Roma: La Veronica e il volto di Cristo,” in Roma 1300-1875: Larte degli 
Anni Santi, ed. Marcello Fagiolo and Maria Luisa Madonna (Milan: Arnoldo Mondadori, 
1984), 108. By the same author and in the same volume, see “L'iconografia della Veronica,’ 
for early modern reproductions of the Veronica; and Giovanni Morello, “Catalogo,” in I 
Volto di Cristo, ed. Giovanni Morello and Gerhard Wolf (Milan: Electa, 2000). Wilpert, who 
examined the current ‘Veronica’ in the early twentieth century, reported seeing, after two 
protective glass plates were removed, “a square piece of light cloth yellowed with age with 
two large faint and uneven rust-colored stains linked to each other.” (Joseph Wilpert, Die 
römischen Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten vom rv. bis x111. Jahrundert, vol. 
2 (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1924), 1123). 

Such stories were so persuasive that modern scholars sought to track the itinerary 
to Rome of the Mandylion—which existed in numerous versions, each touted as 
authentic; see, for example, Isa Ragusa, “Mandylion-Sudarium: The ‘Translation’ of a 
Byzantine Relic to Rome,” Arte Medievale 5 (1991); and Carlo Bertelli, “Storia e vicende 
dell'immagine Edessena,” Paragone 217 (1968), 9. Similar legends existed also about the 
Salvatore Acheropita, which was believed to have adorned the façade of the Chalkè in 
Constantinople: the patriarch had placed in the sea to save it from destruction during 
Iconoclasm and the icon had floated, standing upright, to Rome where the pope retrieved 
it, alerted by a vision (Cyril Mango, The Brazen House: A Study of the Vestibule of the 
Imperial Palace of Constantinople (Copenhagen: Kommission hos Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1959), 19-21). 
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appeared in sixth-century Byzantium and flourished in the following century 
in response to Iconoclasm: their miraculous origin voided the accusation of 
idolatry by demonstrating celestial approval for the veneration of images.!°9 In 
Innocent’s time, the Mandylion had acquired newfound importance as a tool 
in the struggle against the Monophysite theory—which opposed the Doctrine 
of the Incarnation by denying Christ’s human nature and ascribing him only a 
divine essence. The Eastern Churches denounced that stance as heretical and 
pointed to the Mandylion—the face of Christ showing his blood and tears— 
as proof of his human nature. Mandylia, clipeated faces of Christ surrounded 
by a white frame representing the cloth, became popular. In Georgia, where 
orthodox support for the Doctrine of the Incarnation against neighboring 
Monophysite Armenians was colored by political motives, they proliferated on 
the bema or the apse conch of churches." 

The popularity of Christ portraits spread to Rome. In St John Lateran, for 
example, a mosaic mandylion in the apse, perhaps inserted during the twelfth- 
century renovations of the basilica, reputedly immortalized a miraculous 
apparition of Christ's face in that spot. Innocent repeatedly condemned the 
Monophysite heresy and could not have ignored the role the Mandylion played 
in the diatribe.” In his case, however, the political function of the Christ effigy 
he sponsored was to underline the Christological source of papal authority. 
Framed by its glittering reliquary, the Holy Face was the symbolic banner of 
the Church of Rome, the insignia from which shone Christ’s mystical presence 
and the divine source of papal power. 

In addition, the Veronica equipped Innocent’s new Vatican complex with 
the same assets as the old papal residence at the Lateran. The only compa- 
rable icon in the city until then was the Salvatore Acheropita, the city’s pal- 
ladium, or miraculous shield against calamities, preserved in St Lawrence’s 
at the Lateran (Fig. 27). A wood panel produced around the year 600, the 
Salvatore Acheropita represents an enthroned Christ purportedly painted 
by Luke the Evangelist with the help of angels. The cult of the Lateran icon 


109 On acheiropoieta and their function, see Ernst Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age 
before Iconoclasm,’ Dumbarton Oak Papers 8 (1954); and Belting, Likeness and Presence, 
esp. the chapter on “Heavenly Images and Earthly Portraits,” 47-77. 

110 Ekaterine Gedevanshvili, “The Representation of the Holy Face in Georgian Medieval 
Art,” Iconographica. Rivista di Iconografia Medievale e Moderna 5 (2006); and by the 
same author, “Some Thoughts on the Depiction of the Ecumenical Councils at Gelati, 
Iconographica. Rivista di Iconografia Medievale e Moderna 6 (2007). 

111 Carlo Cecchelli, “A proposito del mosaico dell’abside lateranense) in Miscellanea 
Bibliothecae Hertzianae, ed. Leo Bruhns et al. (Miinchen: A. Schroll, 1961). 
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FIGURE 27 The icon of the Salvatore Acheropita in its setting in the chapel of St Lawrence's 
at the Lateran, Rome (photo © cc, A. Majanlahti). 
The silver encasing covering the image painted on a wooden panel, once gilded, was 
commissioned by Innocent III. 


was also modeled on that of the Mandylion, Constantinople’s palladium. Like 
the Mandylion, the Salvatore Acheropita was paraded across the city dur- 
ing catastrophes to implore their cessation, and was celebrated in the yearly 
Midsummer procession on the feast of the Assumption on August 15. The ear- 
liest documentation of the Salvatore Acheropita is the chronicling of its pro- 
cession under Stephen 11 (752-757), reported as an already customary event. 
Stephen’s immediate predecessor, Zacharias, was Greek and might have been 
the one who launched the cult of the Roman palladium, modeling it on that of 
the Mandylion. Zacharias and Stephen were both in the forefront of the con- 
struction of the State of the Church, securing its autonomy from the Byzantine 
Empire: the newfound social and political identity of a community more easily 
solidified around a miraculous image. 


112 The first documented procession is in: LP 1, 443. Pierre Jounel, Le culte des saints dans les 
basiliques du Latran et du Vatican au douziéme siécle, monographic issue of Collection de 
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The procession of the Salvatore Acheropita was a two-day affair: it started at 
St Lawrence’s and crossed the Lateran campus to head toward the Colosseum 
and, beyond, the Roman Forum. One of the main events punctuating the 
procession occurred at S. Maria Nova in the Forum where—by the eleventh 
century, at least—the Christ effigy was paired with a miraculous Marian icon 
preserved in that church, the Maria Hodegetria, to re-enact an encounter 
between Christ and his Mother. The parade then continued along the Forum 
until it reached S. Adriano, the ancient Curia Senatus, at which point the 
marchers veered eastward along the ancient roads of the Argiletum and the 
Suburra to reach S. Maria Maggiore on the Esquiline (Fig. 59). Having spent 
the night at S. Maria Maggiore amidst chanting and praying—or perhaps at 
S. Maria Nova in an earlier version of the parade—the Salvatore Acheropita 
was then returned to its seat at the Lateran.!!3 

For his new Vatican acheropita, Innocent adopted the salient features of the 
cult and procession of Rome’s palladium. He installed the Veronica in his new 
palatine chapel, in imitation of the Salvatore Acheropita, housed in the pala- 
tine chapel at the Lateran.!!4 Like that of the Lateran Acheropita, the Veronica’s 
procession probably unfolded over the course of two days as well, spending the 
night at St Mary in Saxia—the small Saxon church, now belonging to Innocent’s 
hospital. That church no longer exists, replaced by the much larger one of 
S. Spirito in Sassia, designed by Antonio da Sangallo the Younger beginning in 
1538 and completed under Sixtus v (1585-1590) (Fig. 28). A room is wedged 
between the current church façade and the Palazzo del Commendatore flank- 
ing the church. Traditionally known as the ‘Room of the Veronica, it is perhaps 
a surviving trace of the location where the relic was housed for the night on its 
feast day. 

There were no miraculous images of Mary in the Borgo that could be paired 
with Innocent’s new Christ effigy, emulating the central event of the Salvatore 
Acheropita’s procession. Innocent made do with the Saxons’ Marian church. 


l’École Francaise de Rome 26 (1977), 120-22, points to Greek chants included in the liturgy 
as evidence that the parade was modeled on Byzantine processions. 

113 On the procession and its itinerary, see pp. 326-27 below. 

114 An English Benedictine monk was crushed by the crowd striving to get closer to the 
Veronica when it was exhibited in the Vatican palatine chapel, the future Sistine Chapel 
(Brentano, Rome Before Avignon, 54). 

115 On the church of S. Spirito, see Sivigliano Alloisi and Luisa Cardilli, Santo Spirito in Saxia 
(Rome: Istituto Nazionale di Studi Romani, 2002); and Louise Smith Bross, “The Church of 
Santo Spirito in Sassia: A Study in the Development of Art, Architecture and Patronage in 
Counter Reformation Rome,’ (PhD diss., University of Chicago, 1994). 
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FIGURE 28 Hospital complex of Santo Spirito in Sassia, Rome (photo © M. Kleene). 
The fagade of the church dominates the image at the center; the Palazzo del 
Commendatore is on the left. Wedged between the church and the Palazzo is a sliver 
of building housing the ‘Room of the Veronica.’ At the extreme left is the main 
infirmary, as rebuilt by Sixtus 1v (the Sistine Ward). On the far right is Porta S. 
Spirito, formerly the Saxon Gate. 


The date he selected for the procession was the first Sunday after the Epiphany 
because on that day the liturgy prescribed a reading from the Wedding of 
Canaa. Christ and the Apostles had walked to the Wedding to meet Mary, who 
had preceded them there. In the sermon he delivered once the procession 
arrived at the hospital, Innocent compared himself and his parading clergy, 
bearing aloft the miraculous Christ icon, to Christ and his disciples sailing forth 
toward the encounter with his Mother, mystically represented by St Mary in 
Saxia. To underline the close identities of Christ and his papal representative, 
he compared the jugs of water that Christ turned into wine at the Wedding to 
the miracle whereby the pope sated the thirst for mercy through the acts of 
charity performed in S. Spirito.!!6 

The Vatican Christ effigy—which enhanced the healing reputation of 
Innocent’s hospital and equipped his new residence with the same miraculous 


116 PL 215, col. 1270B. 
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assets as the Lateran seat—represented an improvement on tradition. An 
emanation of the divinity materialized by contact with Christ and partaking 
of his divine essence—rather than an image painted by a saint, albeit with the 
help of angels—the Veronica was a more potent relic than the Lateran icon. 
The latter, however, wielded a visual advantage: it depicted the full figure of the 
enthroned Savior rather than only his face. Innocent commissioned the silver, 
originally gilded, encasing still covering the Salvatore Acheropita. Decorated 
in relief figural and geometric motifs, the encasing covers the entire wooden 
panel, leaving only the face of Christ exposed.!!” Generally interpreted as a 
gesture of evenhandedness on the part of a pope who had done so much for 
the Vatican relics, the encasing transformed the enthroned figure into a more 
fashionable representation of the Holy Face modeled on eastern mandylia. At 
the same time, however, Innocent leveled the playing field for the Veronica—a 
depiction of the Face that in the eyes of the faithful might have been trumped 
by the Lateran Acheropita’s full Christ figure. 

Rather than unfolding in the secular city and its imperial vestiges, Innocent’s 
miraculous Christ icon circled within the walls of the Borgo, representation of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem on earth, where the pope concentrated the symbols of 
papal authority. The Lateran Acheropita remained tied to local veneration, a 
relic favored by the civic elites, who in the fourteenth century displayed their 
territorial jurisdiction in the yearly procession crossing the city. Supported by 
the papacy, reproduced in myriad plaquettes sold to pilgrims, in prints, inci- 
sions, paintings and statues, the Vatican icon grew instead to symbolize the 
Universal Church of Rome. 

The Veronica fired the religious imagination of the medieval men and 
women who rushed to see the Holy Face they would behold when admitted 
into heaven. None better than Dante expressed that dazed veneration: “Is this 
indeed Thy likeness in such fashion wrought?”!® Adoring crowds pressed as 
close as possible when the relic was born aloft, swaying to the rhythm of the 
procession punctuated by the beat of chanting and music or displayed for 
a few precious hours in the palatine chapel, in the inner space beyond the 
screen, where only privileged few were admitted. According to legend, the 
terrible beauty of the Face blinded all those who saw it, except for the pope. 


117 On the encasing of the Salvatore Acheropita, see Iacobini, “La pittura,” 310-13. On the 
icon: Serena Romano, “L’acheropita lateranense: Storia e funzione,’ in I/ Volto di Cristo, 
ed. Giovanni Morello and Gerhard Wolf (Milan: Electa, 2000); and by the same author, 
“L'icòone acheiropoiete du Latran: Fonction d'une image absente,” in Art, Cérémonial et 
Liturgie au Moyen Age, ed. Nicolas Bocket et al. (Rome: Viella, 2002). 

118 See the epigraph to this chapter. 
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The Lateran Acheropita was for that reason covered by a veil of gauze, and 
the convenient practice was no doubt adopted for the Veronica as well. In the 
shimmering candlelight reflected by the gems of its frame and suffused by 
clouds of incense, the faithful saw a luminous patch of white: it was not dif- 
ficult for them to perceive, under the thin veil, Christ’s face. They shivered in 
that unearthly glimmer with the thought that they had seen the face of God. 
Sensing the touch of the divine upon them, they felt, like Abgar and Tiberius 
long before, that their sins had been forgiven and that they were healed from 
physical and spiritual distress. 


CHAPTER 3 


Hospitals, Monasteries and Urban Control 


It is a matter on which I think I should not be silent. For they say that healthy 
and even robust young men make a habit of deserting the community to put 
themselves, men who are not sick, in the infirmary in order to eat meat (...) 
not to restore the ruins of a body weakened because of illness, but to care for 
the self-indulgent flesh in its desires. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, Apologia! 


At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the papal administration did not 
govern Rome and its district in a unified manner. The jurisdiction of the Lands 
of St Peter—the territory of the State of the Church, carved out from a piece of 
the weakened Byzantine Empire with the support of the nascent Carolingian 
dynasty in the eighth century—was fragmented. A combination of munici- 
palities, local magnates and officials of the German-ruled Holy Roman Empire 
de facto governed the Lands. Papal hold in the city was equally precarious. 
Civic leaders established in 143 a Commune, a municipal government whose 
primary purpose—like its counterparts in other Italian cities instituted in the 
eleventh and the twelfth century—was to gain administrative autonomy with 
respect to the Empire. The Roman Commune adopted the ancient name of 
Senate and People of Rome. Including neighborhood representatives and pro- 
fessional and social elites, it posed a challenge to papal authority as well.? 
When Innocent 111 (1198-1216) reduced the number of Senate councilors 
from fifty-six to two and appointed a liegeman as Senator in 1201, the civic 
authority revolted against that curtailing of its power. Urban warfare erupted. 
Giovanni Capocci, head of the Senate in 195 and 1196, led the attack against 
papal militias in the heart of Innocent’s family enclave, between the Imperial 
Forums and Magnanapoli, the western spur of the Quirinal. On Easter Monday 
of 1203, Innocent himself was ambushed while parading through the city in 
pomp—a blow to the image of authority he intended to portray—and he was 
forced to leave Rome for a few months. In 1204, the Senate sided with the Poli, 


1 Conrad Rudolph, The “Things of Greater Importance:” Bernard of Clairvaux’s Apologia and the 
Medieval Attitude Toward Art (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1990), 269. 

2 Eugenio Dupré Theseider, Roma dal comune di popolo alla signoria pontificia (1252-1377), 
vol. 11 of Storia di Roma (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1952), is still the fundamental work 
on the Roman Commune. 
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a clan battling the papal family over ownership of disputed fiefs, and clashes 
flared between the Colosseum and the Lateran.? Calm was eventually restored, 
but Innocent remained wary. In the Borgo, he constructed a center of papal 
power protected by walls, towers, the river and the symbolic potency of the 
grave of Peter. The city and its State required instead a widespread system of 
territorial control. To garrison strategic nodes, Innocent enlisted the help of 
vigorous monastic orders. 

The ebullient century of cultural innovation and economic dynamism that 
preceded Innocent’s pontificate had transformed monasticism. The ancient 
and tired Benedictine Order was flanked by religious organizations with a 
centralized system; an international reach; an active involvement in political 
affairs; and innovative specializations in agricultural and proto-industrial pro- 
duction. The twelfth-century papacy forged a powerful relationship with the 
new monastic orders. Superseding the traditional Benedictine dissemination 
of highly autonomous monasteries with nominal links to the papacy, monastic 
organizations became precious allies and agents of the Apostolic See. A net- 
work of monasticism whose apex was Rome spread the capillary influence of 
the Church of Rome through Christendom.* 

Innocent turned to the religious orders with a reputation in architectural 
construction; the settling of inhospitable regions; and the running of hospitals. 
Large hospital complexes manned by robust contingents of monks and con- 
versi, lay brethren, marked the urban territory with the symbolic arms of papal 


3 On the alternating phases of conflict between the pope and the Senate, see the insightful: 
Giulia Barone, “Innocenzo 111 e il Comune di Roma,” in Innocenzo 111: Urbs et Orbis. Atti 
del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 1998, vol. 1, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 2003), esp. 644—46 for the reasons that forced 
Innocent to leave the city for long stretches between 1200 and 1204. An account of the fami- 
lies involved in the conflict is in: Paolo Brezzi, Roma e l'impero medioevale (774-1252), vol. 10 
of Storia di Roma (Bologna: Licinio Cappelli, 1947), 395-99. For the attack on Innocent, see 
Marc Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 à Boniface vili,” Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de 
Rome 45 (1975), 23-24. An account of the clashes, and the families and towers involved, is 
in Francesco Tomassetti, Le torri medievali di Roma (Riproduzione anastatica del ms. 111. 69 
nella Biblioteca della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia) (Rome: Istituto Italiano 
dei Castelli, 1990), 125-29. Lorenzo Bianchi, Case e torri medioevali a Roma: Documentazione, 
storia e sopravvivenza di edifici medioevali nel tessuto urbano di Roma (Rome: LErma di 
Bretschneider, 1998), 40-42, strives to identify the location of chronicled clashes around 
Magnanapoli. 

4 Jonathan S.C. Riley-Smith, The Knights of St. John in Jerusalem and Cyprus c. 1050-1310 
(London: Macmillan and St Martin's Press, 1967), 43-46, provides an explanation of monasti- 
cism in this period. 
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charity while securing vital areas. In addition to S. Spirito in the Borgo, two 
other large hospitals were built in the city proper during Innocent’s pontificate: 
Sant'Urbano ai Pantani rose in the Imperial Forums, where clashes with rival 
clans and Senate representatives had raged. San Tommaso in Formis garrisoned 
instead the strategic junction of streets linking the Caelian Hill to the Palatine 
and the Lateran. The infirmaries built under Innocent’s aegis established the 
Roman hospital type, one that spread through Europe to prove enduring. 


The hospital built in the Imperial Forums during Innocent’s pontificate sur- 
vived largely intact until 1933, when a boulevard, the current Via dei Fori 
Imperiali, was blasted through the Forums, linking Mussolini’s headquarters 
in Piazza Venezia to the Colosseum (Figs. 29-32). Then known as Sant'Urbano 
ai Pantani, the infirmary was surveyed and photographed before it was razed 
to the ground. Carlo Ceschi, an architect who witnessed the demolitions, pro- 
duced drawings reconstructing the freestanding configuration of the original 
hospital, which he glimpsed as the structures that had amassed around it 
over the course of centuries were torn down. Sant’Urbano had been built on 
the foundations of the southern perimeter wall of Trajan’s Forum. Measuring 
about thirty-four by eleven meters—that is, with a length that was roughly 
three times its width—the infirmary was an aisleless, single-story hall in 
exposed brickwork. Buttresses shored up the massive hall: eight on the long 
north flank and three on the south, where a portico held up by four sturdy 
piers replaced the function of buttresses. The buttresses corresponded in the 
interior to round-headed diaphragm arches that Ceschi described as bordered 
with peperino tufa, a greenish-gray stone, springing from sculpted marble cor- 
bels (Fig. 42). A row of equally round-arched windows, also framed in peperino, 
pierced the upper part of the long flanks, alternating with the buttresses. High 
up, the windows provided abundant light while protecting the privacy of 
patients and their fragile health from harmful air currents.® 


5 Carlo Ceschi, “S. Urbano ai Pantani,” Capitolium 9 (1933), 384, believed there were eight but- 
tresses on each side. For the compensatory portico, which sheltered a well fishing into a 
Roman conduit placed along the longitudinal axis of Trajan’s Forum and the foundations 
of S. Urbano, see Roberto Meneghini, “Roma. Interventi per il Giubileo del 2000: Scavo del 
monastero di S. Urbano al Foro di Traiano,” Archeologia Medievale 26 (1999), 49, 53, 56-57. 
For early twentieth-century demolitions, see Liliana Barroero, “Le chiese dei Fori Imperiali: 
Demolizioni, dispersione del patrimonio artistico,’ in Via dei Fori Imperiali: La zona archeo- 
logica di Roma. Urbanistica, beni artistici e politica culturale, ed. Liliana Barroero et al. (Venice: 
Marsilio, 1983). 

6 Ceschi, “S. Urbano, 384. 
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FIGURE 29 Trajan’s Markets in the Imperial Forums, Rome (photo © author). 
The tower rising above the Markets is the Torre delle Milizie. The House of the 
Knights of Rhodes is on the right, adorned by a loggia. Directly below it, partially 
hidden by a treetop, are the excavated remains of S. Urbano ai Pantani. 
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FIGURE 30 Carlo Ceschi, reconstruction drawing of the hospital of 
S. Urbano ai Pantani. Reproduced from “S. Urbano ai 
Pantani.” Capitolium 9 (1933): 380. The tower in the 
background is the Torre delle Milizie. 
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FIGURE 31 Carlo Ceschi, reconstruction drawing of the hospital of S. Urbano ai Pantani, 
interior. Reproduced from “S. Urbano ai Pantani.” Capitolium 9 (1933): 390. 


The lower part of the walls of Sant'Urbano survived the early twentieth-century 
demolitions and was investigated during a recent archeological campaign. 
The hospital was built with a rubble core lined in brickwork on the exterior 
and tufelli in the interior—the same technique characterizing Innocent’s 
Tower at the Vatican.” The tufelli were cut from tufo lionato—an uncommon, 


7 See pp. 103-04 above. 
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warmly colored stone with a reddish hue that was laid in even horizontal rows. 
A setback along the walls, about ninety centimeters from the floor and twenty 
centimeters wide, formed a shelf serving as a bedstand. Beneath the setback, 
the tufelli are interspersed with rows of bricks or other colored stones—small 
blocks of limestone, marble, travertine and occasionally dark grey basalt, chis- 
eled into shapes and sizes matching the tufelli, forming a colorfully punctuated 
band running along the bottom of the wall. 

The bricks on the exterior, spolia from ancient monuments, were laid 
equally carefully. By the end of the thirteenth century, the depleted monu- 
ments of antiquity supplied increasingly small and fragmented bricks.? In 
the opening years of that century, however, when Sant'Urbano was built, the 
quality of available bricks was still remarkable, and their reuse was far from 
resulting in coarse masonry. The spoliated bricks were reshaped for uniformity 
and laid on thin, fine-grained mortar-beds that were not smoothed flush with 





FIGURE 32 Trajan’s Forum and Markets, Rome (photo © author). 
The remains of the hospital of S. Urbano and its buttresses are in the foreground. 


8 Meneghini, “Interventi per il Giubileo,” 56-57; Nicoletta Bernacchio, “L'Ospedale dei Cavalieri 
di S. Giovanni di Gerusalemme a Roma,’ Arte Medievale 1/2 (2002), 127-35. 

9 Joan Barclay Lloyd, “Masonry Techniques in Medieval Rome c. 1080-c. 1300,” Papers of the 
British School at Rome 53 (1985), 233. 
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the wall, but scooped with a laborious downward flick of the trowel, forming 
a minuscule slide that prevented the stagnation of corrosive rainwater while 
creating a surface articulated by the mortar-free edges of the bricks and the 
thin lines of shadow they cast.!° Clay-rich Roman bricks tended to a yellow- 
ish color, but the mixed provenance of the bricks in Sant'Urbano meant that 
predominantly yellow tones were interspersed with oranges and reds. A semi- 
transparent, reddish varnish was applied over the exposed brickwork—not to 
erase differences, but to produce a uniformly warm hue—turning the com- 
bination of colors to the advantage of a variegated surface, a sophistication 
belying the apparent austerity of materials. Both tufelli and brick facings were 
anchored with uncommon care to the core to prevent structurally dangerous 
and aesthetically unappealing cracks. Uniformity in the technique—from 
foundations to walls and buttresses—shows Sant'Urbano was raised in a sin- 
gle, swift campaign." 

The short west side of Sant'Urbano, pierced by the only entrance to the 
building, faced the current Via dei Fori Imperiali. On that fagade, Ceschi saw 
the traces of a walled portal and a small rose window. A more elaborate affair 
than the one he imagined and drew, the portal was probably similar to the one 
carved during Innocent’s pontificate for the hospital of S. Tommaso in Formis, 
although it is now much restored (Fig. 48). A slightly later example—prob- 
ably produced around 1289 for S. Andrea in Catabarbara, a hospital manned 
by the Antonites that was demolished in 1928—now adorns the facade of 
Sant'Antonio Abbate on the Esquiline (Fig. 33). Together with the greenish- 
gray tufa framing the windows, contrasting with the reddish tinge of the brick- 
work and the tufo lionato, and the white sculpted corbels in the interior, the 
rose window and marble portal constituted the sum of the restrained yet not 
unrefined decoration of the infirmary. 


10 Daniela Esposito, Tecniche costruttive murarie medievali: Murature ‘a tufelli’ in area romana 
(Rome: LErma di Bretschneider, 1998), 143. 

11 See Roberto Marta, L'architettura del Rinascimento a Roma (1417-1503): Tecniche e tipolo- 
gie (Rome: Edizioni Kappa, 1995), 19, for the application of varnishes. On Sant'Urbano, 
see Meneghini, “Interventi per il Giubileo, 56-58; and Bernacchio, “Ospedale,” 131-35, for 
masonry technique. 

12 The hospital hall of S. Andrea in Catabarbara was the readapted basilica of Junius Bassus 
(Ragna Enking, S. Andrea Cata Barbara e S. Antonio Abbate sull’Esquilino, vol. 83 of Le 
chiese di Roma illustrate (Rome: Marietti, 1964), 106, for demolition dates). For a compari- 
son of hospital portals, see Bernacchio, “Ospedale,” 140. The portal was probably carved 
around the time the Antonites were transferred there, with a document dated 1289; see 
p. 271 below. 
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FIGURE 33 Portal of the church of Sant'Antonio Abbate on the Esquiline, Rome, late 13th c. 
(photo © author). 
The marble portal now adorning this church was originally produced for the nearby 
infirmary of S. Andrea in Catabarbara, which in turn reused the structures of the 
basilica of Junius Bassus. 


Ceschi suggested that the hospital belonged to the Knights of St John 
of Jerusalem, commonly known as the Hospitallers, because their first 
headquarters in the city were located in the area: the House of the Knights of 
Rhodes, as they were later called, still stands a few feet away, raised between 
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Trajan’s Markets and the north exedra of the Forum of Augustus (Fig. 29).!3 
Ceschi was right: Sant'Urbano belonged to the complex of the Jerusalemite 
Knights, who installed themselves in the Forums at Innocent’s behest. 


The Knights of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem, or the Order of the 
Hospital as they were also known, were the first of the Crusading Orders—the 
establishment of the Templars and the Teutonic Knights followed. Involved 
in both warfare and welfare, these Military Orders provided assistance to pil- 
grims and fighters in the Holy Lands. They also performed a key diplomatic 
function as bastions of the Church of Rome in the East. In 100, when Baldwin 
of Boulogne—founder of the County of Edessa, the first Crusader state—was 
appointed the first of a series of Frankish ‘Kings of the Latins’ in Jerusalem, 
the popes had to abandon their hopes for the creation of a theocratic state 
in the Holy Lands." In the same period, the leaders of the Eastern Churches 
spoke out against the primacy of the Church of Rome, with protestations that 
became louder as the tone of papal demands became sharper. The Crusading 
Orders defended the interests of the Church of Rome against both Frankish 
royal advances and the push for autonomy of the Eastern patriarchs. 

In recognition of their military and diplomatic function, the papacy granted 
a formidable series of privileges to the Crusading Orders. The maior libertas, 
or exemption, meant that they were not subject to the authority of bishops 
or patriarchs, nor to their possible excommunication or interdict. The liber- 
tas further entailed the possibility to open parish churches in which to hold 
public religious services; to have cemeteries; and to distribute indulgences, not 
only to their brethren but also to tenants, serfs and patients. Such concessions 
strengthened the loyalty of the Crusading Orders’ constituency, rendering 
them autonomous with respect to local religious authorities. The Eastern bish- 
ops unsurprisingly opposed such powers, which placed the Military Orders 
outside their control. They hurled against them accusations of corruption and 
of abusing their rights, but to little avail. With an impoverished Frankish mon- 
archy and baronage locked in internal disputes, the Military Orders rapidly 
emerged (together with the Italian Communes) as the strongest institutions 
in Latin Syria. 


13 Ceschi, “S. Urbano,” 390-91. 

14 Roberto Greci, “L'Ordine di S. Giovanni di Gerusalemme tra centro e periferia,” in Gli 
ordini ospedalieri tra centro e periferia, ed. Anna Esposito and Andreas Rehberg (Rome: 
Viella, 2007), 77-79. 

15 For the Hospitallers’ participation in the politics of Latin Syria, see Riley-Smith, Knights 
of St. John, 15-226, and pp. 373-420 on the relationship with the Latin hierarchies in the 
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They were actively engaged in warfare. The Hospitallers, in particular, 
held some of the most strategic Crusader fortresses—the famous Crac des 
Chevaliers and the castle of Margat in Syria, bases of Hospitaller power, were 
the keys to Christian territories. At one time or another, they garrisoned some 
fifty-six fortresses in Palestine and Syria, playing a central role in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Jerusalem.!¢ In 1177, they were on the front lines in the 
victorious bloodbath of Montgisard against Saladin. By the 1180s, no impor- 
tant war council was held without the Hospitallers, as the Franks could not 
implement their strategies without their contribution. In 1187, when Jerusalem 
fell to Saladin—a crushing blow for the Christians with deep resonance in 
Europe—the Hospitallers were once again on the front lines, paying a steep 
price in bloodshed.” 

They were equally ardent in charitable endeavors. Their organization began 
around 1070 as an association of devotees managing a shelter for pilgrims in 
Jerusalem. In 1113, when they were granted official papal recognition as the 
Knights of St John, they already had a reputation for fighting in both the 
trenches of war and those of charity.!8 Enormously enriched by donations of 
lands and manors in Europe and in Palestine by rulers and individuals anxious 
to contribute to the Holy War, the Hospitallers became one of the dominant 
political and economic forces of the medieval world.!9 To raise funds for their 
struggle, they established a series of commanderies, or economic and admin- 
istrative outposts, starting in southern France and Italy. By the late twelfth 
century, their commanderies stretched across Europe.”° Generally equipped 


East. For exemptions, see Luis Garcia-Guijarro Ramos, “Exemption in the Temple, the 
Hospital and the Teutonic Order: Shortcomings of the Institutional Approach,” in Welfare 
and Warfare, ed. Helen J. Nicholson, vol. 2 of The Military Orders, ed. Malcolm Barber et al. 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 1998). For the Hospitallers’ organization, see Emilio Nasalli Rocca 
di Corneliano, “Lineamenti della organizzazione regionale e della funzione assistenziale 
dell'ordine gerosolimitano degli ‘Ospedalieri’ nel medioevo italiano: Contributo alla sto- 
ria del diritto ospedaliero,’ in Studi di storia e diritto in onore di Carlo Calisse, vol. 3, ed. 
Arrigo Solmi (Milan: Giuffrè, 1940), esp. 308-09, for the development of lands and the 
maintenance of infrastructure. 

16 Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 55-56, 66-67, 136. 

17 For the Hospitallers’ military role, see Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 77-84, 106-44; for 
their losses in the fall of Jerusalem see, among others, Greci, “Ordine di S. Giovanni,” 82. 

18 Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 34-39. 

19  Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 341-71; Guenter B. Risse, Mending Bodies Saving Souls: A 
History of Hospitals (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 142. 

20 On the organization of commanderies and their function, see Riley-Smith, Knights of 
St. John, 341-71; Anthony Luttrell, The Hospitallers of Rhodes and their Mediterranean 
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with a hospital and built close to the Italian ports where ships left for the Holy 
Lands, or the Alpine passes through which northern Europeans descended 
toward those ports, commanderies were regionally grouped into priories. By 
1180, the priories of Lombardy and Venice were reported, and commanderies 
were mentioned in Pisa, Amalfi and Genova, cities closely involved in the sea- 
faring trade with the Levant.2! 

Scholars generally assumed that the Hospitallers built a commandery in 
Rome around the same time. The papal city, however, did not boast similar 
seafaring significance. The Knights of St John of Jerusalem did not arrive in 
Rome until Innocent 111’s pontificate: a deed drafted in 1214 mentions “friar 
Bonaventure, Prior [of the Knights] in Rome” and other dignitaries of the 
Hospitallers as witnesses to a transaction. As Ceschi surmised, the hospi- 
tal of Sant'Urbano ai Pantani in the Forums belonged to them: a document 
dated 1217 refers to “the hospital of the Jerusalemites near S. Basilio,” which 
was a tenth-century monastery raised on the podium of the temple of Mars 
Ultor in the Forum of Augustus.?? In the twelfth century, S. Basilio was listed 
among the twenty most important Roman abbeys and was the most substan- 
tial medieval structure in the Forums. It was neither abandoned nor in decline 
when the Hospitallers took it over in the early thirteenth century: Innocent 
must have transferred the monks of S. Basilio elsewhere to make room for the 
Jerusalemite Knights.?3 


World (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1992), esp. the chapter on “Templari e Ospitalieri in Italia,’ 
1-11; Nasalli Rocca, “Lineamenti,” 301-02; José Manuel Rodriguez Garcia, “Alfonso x and 
the Teutonic Order: An Example of the Role of the International Military Orders in Mid 
Thirteenth-Century Castile,” in Welfare and Warfare, ed. Helen J. Nicholson, vol. 2 of The 
Military Orders, ed. Malcolm Barber (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1998). 

21 Greci, “Ordine di S. Giovanni,” 96, n. 63. 

22 For the documents, see Carlo Pietrangeli and Arrigo Pecchioli, La Casa di Rodi e i Cavalieri 
di Malta a Roma (Rome: Editalia, 1981), 25; and Henry J.A. Sire, The Knights of Malta (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1994), 163, although neither mentions their archival source. 
See also Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 356: “Although a Priory of Italy existed in 1182, 
it is probable that Rome was not organized until the thirteenth century. Its prior first 
appeared in 1215.” 

23 Roberto Meneghini and Riccardo Santangeli Valenzani, “Episodi di trasformazione del 
paesaggio urbano nella Roma altomedievale attraverso l’analisi di due contesti: Un isolato 
in piazza dei Cinquecento e l’area dei Fori Imperiali,” Archeologia Medievale 23 (1996), 82. 
See Irene Quadri, “Gli affreschi staccati dall’abside di San Basilio ai Pantani,” in Il Duecento 
e la cultura Gotica 1198-1287 ca., ed. Serena Romano, vol. 5 of La pittura medievale a Roma 
312-1431: Corpus e atlante, ed. Serena Romano and Maria Andaloro (Milan: Jaca Book, 
2012), for the bustling activity of the twelfth-century Basilian monastery. 
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The Hospitallers were dear to Innocent’s heart. He placed the Teutonic 
Knights, who might have represented competition, under their authority; 
intervened twice in the Hospitallers’ favor in a diatribe that pitted them against 
Pisa; defended them against the attempts of the Eastern patriarchs to subject 
them to their power; and modeled the Rule of S. Spirito in Sassia, his hospital in 
the Borgo, on the Hospitaller Rule.?24 He installed them in the Imperial Forums 
in part because of their experience in colonizing uncultivated lands, turning 
them into farmlands. In the Holy Lands, Hospitallers had planted vineyards 
and gardens and created systems of rents or services on agricultural property. 
In 1137, the papacy granted them permission to build churches and cemeteries 


24 For the Teutonic Knights and the Hospitallers, see Garcia-Guijarro Ramos, “Exemption 
in the Temple,’ 293. For Innocent’s deliberations in favor of the Hospitallers: Judith 
Bronstein, “Caring for the Sick or Dying for the Cross? The Granting of Crusade Indul- 
gences to the Hospitallers,” in The Hospitallers, the Mediterranean and Europe: Festschrift 
for Anthony Luttrell, ed. Karl Borchardt, Nikolas Jaspert and Helen J. Nicholson (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2007), 44. For the influence of the Hospitallers on the establishment of hospitals: 
Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 40-41; Andreas Rehberg, “Una categoria di ordini poco 
studiata: Gli ordini ospedalieri. Prime osservazioni e piste di ricerca sul tema ‘centro e 
periferia,” in Gli ordini ospedalieri tra centro e periferia, ed. Anna Esposito and Andreas 
Rehberg (Rome: Viella, 2007), 23, 32-33, 66-68; Christopher Toll, “Arabic Medicine and 
Hospitals in the Middle Ages: A Probable Model for the Military Orders’ Care of the 
Sick,” in Welfare and Warfare, ed. Helen J. Nicholson, vol. 2 of The Military Orders, ed. 
Malcolm Barber et al. (Aldershot, 1998), 36. See also bibliographic references in: Andreas 
Rehberg, “I papi, l'ospedale e l'ordine di S. Spirito nell'età avignonese,’ ASRStP 124 (2001). 
Similar to the Knights of St John, the Order of S. Spirito in Sassia grew to include affili- 
ated hospitals across Europe; by 1291, it counted ninety-nine affiliates, chiefly located in 
Italy and France (Dankwart Leistikow, Ten Centuries of European Hospital Architecture: 
A Contribution to the History of Hospital Architecture (Inngelheim am Rhein: Boehringer 
Sohn, 1967), 43; Anna Esposito and Andreas Rehberg, eds., Gli ordini ospedalieri tra centro 
e periferia (Rome: Viella, 2007), 233-300). Timothy S. Miller, “The Knights of Saint John 
and the Hospitals of the Latin West” Speculum 53 (1978), 720, links the Rule of S. Spirito 
to the hospital in Montpellier, whose Rule was modeled on that of the Hospitallers; the 
hospital of St-Jean in Angers adopted a similar Rule around 1200. See Gisela Drossbach, 
Christliche Caritas als Rechtsinstitut: Hospital und Orden von Santo Spirito in Sassia (1198- 
1378) (Paderborn: Schéningh, 2005), 94-97, 142-44, on the various versions of the Rule of 
S. Spirito. For Innocent’s influence on the Rule of the orders he founded (S. Spirito and 
the Trinitarians), see Michele Maccarrone, Studi su Innocenzo 111 (Padua: Antenore, 1972), 
278-327; and by the same author, Nuovi Studi su Innocenzo 111 (Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano per il Medio Evo, 1995), 1-45. 
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on the deserted lands of Latin Syria; later, they were allowed to raise towns and 
villages on the Saracen frontiers.”5 

They performed a similar function in Rome. Although in the heart of the city, 
the Imperial Forums were a sparsely inhabited, marginal sector. The Forum 
of Nerva had undergone heavy spoliation and lay abandoned by the elev- 
enth century, while the area of Trajan’s Forum had been put to agricultural 
use. After the middle of the twelfth century, the southern perimeter wall of 
Trajan’s Forum was demolished (the hospital of Sant'Urbano ai Pantani was 
raised on its rubble soon afterwards), creating a thick layer of detritus that dis- 
rupted the drainage systems. The Tiber flooded frequently, as did the no longer 
maintained Cloaca Maxima—the monumental sewer with which the Romans 
had reclaimed the low-lying terrain of the Forum—leaving the area awash in 
mud. By the end of the twelfth or the early thirteenth century, thick layers of 
sludge had formed: the place-name ‘Pantani, or Marshes, described a sector 
that remained semi-rural until it was reclaimed in the fifteenth century. The 
Hospitallers raised and leveled the ground in the Forum of Augustus; reno- 
vated the old monastery of S. Basilio, adding a church attached to the rear wall 
of the Forum; and built the spacious Sant'Urbano ai Pantani (Fig. 55).26 


25 Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 40-41, 423-50. For an example of the role of the Military 
Orders in settling border areas, see Rodriguez Garcia, “Alfonso x,” 324-25; and Nasalli 
Rocca, “Lineamenti,” 308-09. 

26 Meneghini, “Interventi per il Giubileo” 56. Meneghini and Santangeli Valenzani, 
“Paesaggio urbano,” 95-97; and Roberto Meneghini, “Il Foro e i Mercati di Traiano nel 
Medioevo attraverso le fonti storiche e d'archivio,” Archeologia Medievale 20 (1993), 94-95. 
The monastery of S. Basilio was built on the podium of the Temple of Mars. When the 
Hospitallers took over S. Basilio, they piled dirt and rubble over its structures, achieving a 
height of six meters, and built a church atop this artificially created platform (Meneghini 
and Santangeli Valenzani, “Paesaggio urbano,” 81-91, esp. 89-91). The Hospitallers’ church 
later became known as S. Annunziata; modern authors refer to it interchangeably as 
S. Annunziata or S. Basilio. On the church, see Mariano Armellini, Le chiese di Roma dal 
secolo Iv al xIx (Rome: Tipografia Vaticana, 1891), 146-47; on its demolition in the early 
twentieth century: Barroero, “Chiese dei Fori,” 171-80; and Quadri, “Affreschi staccati,” who 
suggests the frescoes were produced by a Byzantine master, plausibly during the time of 
Innocent 111. On slightly later frescoes, presumably commissioned by the Hospitallers, 
see Stefano Riccioni and Irene Quadri, “Gli affreschi staccati dall’abside di San Basilio ai 
Pantani. La Virgo Lactans e santi: Quarto-quinto decennio del x111 secolo,” in I Duecento 
e la cultura Gotica 1198-1287 ca., ed. Serena Romano, vol. 5 of La pittura medievale a Roma 
312-1431: Corpus e atlante, ed. Serena Romano and Maria Andaloro (Milan: Jaca Book, 2012). 
For the Renaissance transformation of the area, see Susanna Passigli, “Urbanizzazione e 
topografia a Roma nell’area dei Fori imperiali tra XIV e XVI secolo,” MEFRMA 101 (1989). 
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Innocent had a vested interest in the Forums: they were the urban enclave 
of the Conti di Segni, his family—small rural nobility whose social identity 
emerged during his generation, when they settled in the city. Like the other 
clans that rose to baronial preeminence in the thirteenth century, they opted 
for semi-abandoned urban areas where real estate was easier to obtain. They 
favored heights for defensive reasons and the ruins of antiquity for the sturdy 
foundations they provided as well as the prestige they conferred on emerging 
lineages. In the course of Innocent’s pontificate, the papal family occupied the 
Imperial Forums, lining their back with an impressive string of fortifications 
that culminated at the height of Magnanapoli to the north. 

Atop one of the rectangular exedras of the Templum Pacis, the papal fam- 
ily built the Torre de’ Conti—a tower so massive it gave rise to the legend that 
Innocent built the hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia in atonement for the sin of 
pride the tower constituted (Fig. 34).27 The Torre de’ Conti now stands in incon- 
gruous isolation, the victim of early twentieth-century campaigns that demol- 
ished surrounding structures. When it was built, however, it soared above a 
fortified compound that was the papal family’s flagship urban residence. The 
Hospitallers could not have raised their Roman headquarters at the foot of that 
papal leviathan without Innocent’s support. The pope did more than offer the 
Knights of Jerusalem hospitality in his family quarter by ousting the monks of 
S. Basilio: he must also have provided them with the materials and the skilled 
manpower that swiftly raised their hospital in tufo lionato and elegant exposed 
brickwork. 

The Hospitallers’ infirmary was built with the same masonry technique as 
the Torre de’ Conti (as well as Innocent’s Tower at the Vatican): a rubble core 
is lined with tufelli in the interior and refined brickwork on the exterior—the 
technique originating in the Campagna Romana that appeared in Rome when 
the papal family, hailing from that region, settled in the city. Built with the same 
system only steps apart in the Forums, the papal tower and the hospital of the 
Crusading Knights were raised within the same handful of years: the Torre de’ 
Conti was complete before the end of Innocent’s pontificate in 1216, while the 
documents reporting the Hospitallers’ presence in Rome, near S. Basilio, were 
drafted in 1214 and 1217.28 


27 The legend linking the construction of S. Spirito to that of the Torre de’ Conti appeared in 
the thirteenth century (Richard Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of a City, 312-1308 (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1980), 355, notes to pp. 203ff). 

28 In1209, Riccardo dei Conti, the pope’s brother, stipulated a contract for importing from 
Valmontone stones for the facing of an urban tower—they were perhaps employed in the 
Torre de’ Conti (Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 a Boniface,” 26). 
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FIGURE 34 Republican and Imperial Forums, Rome (photo © author). 
The escarped and striped base of the Torre de’ Conti, and the single-story Curia 


Senatus, the Senate House, face each other, respectively slightly right and left of center. 


The establishment of a feudal family in an urban sector spurred its devel- 
opment. Traders and craftsmen set up shop around the baronial residence, 
attracted by the prospect of business and protection. The number of small 
new churches built in or close to the Forums around 1200 testifies to the demo- 
graphic increase the presence of the Conti encouraged. One, S. Maria in Campo 
Carlèo, was built on the foundations of the southern perimeter wall of Trajan’s 
Forum, only feet away from the back wall of the hospital of Sant’Urbano. The 
recently discovered foundations of a row of houses and shops next to the north 
flank of that hospital also date to the thirteenth century.?9 


29 On new churches, houses and shops established in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
see Nicoletta Bernacchio, “I Fori Imperiali e i Mercati di Traiano nel Medioevo,” in J luoghi 
del consenso imperiale: Il Foro di Augusto; il Foro di Traiano, ed. Eugenio La Rocca, Lucrezia 
Ungaro and Roberto Meneghini (Rome: Progetti Museali, 1995), 22-23; Meneghini, “Il 
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Stretching between the Forum of Trajan and that of Augustus, the large 
compound of the Hospitallers aided in settling the area. Their legendary fight- 
ing prowess came in handy as well. In case of need, they could be counted 
upon to defend the neighborhood that was both their headquarters and that 
of the papal clan. Their buildings extended to the foot of the Capitoline, seat 
of the Senate from where, from 1201 to 1204, the attacks to papal militias in the 
Forums had originated. A few years after the attacks, the Hospitallers’ complex 
and the forbidding Torre de’ Conti secured the low-lying expanse of the Forums. 

The spacious charitable buildings of the Jerusalemite Knights, fighting for 
the true faith in the Holy Lands, marked the papal sector, dominated by the 
Torre de’ Conti, as that of a true seigneur, a pious and powerful lord. The pope 
probably did even more than offer hospitality and support to the Knights: he 
brokered the aid of another monastic order for the construction of Sant'Urbano 
ai Pantani. Masons adept at handling tufelli were abundant in the rural fiefs of 
the papal family, but the vast hospital hall required structural expertise. Keenly 
aware of the role of architecture in broadcasting desirable messages, Innocent 
seems to have taken personal interest in this most visible of the arts. To pro- 
duce such eloquent architecture, the pope enlisted the aid of the Cistercians, 
then the most prolific builders in Europe. 


Like the Crusading Orders, the Cistercians were among the competent and 
specialized monastic organizations that emerged in the twelfth century. They 
formed in 1098, when a group of secessionist Benedictine monks advocating a 
return to a more rigorous lifestyle settled in Citeaux (the ancient Cistercium) 
in Burgundy. Shunning the old and worn feudal serf systems implemented 
by the Benedictines, who farmed out monastic property to collect rents, the 
Cistercians personally managed and worked their lands, their entrepreneurial 
mentality endowing manual labor with newfound dignity. Monks, and large 
numbers of conversi, lay brothers who lived in monasteries according to the 
same rules but without professing vows, provided the necessary workforce to 
an organization that reclaimed and developed land with improved agricultural 
systems and proto-industrial innovation—metalworking, initially linked to 
agricultural needs, expanded into foundry works such as those surviving in the 
Cistercian monastery of Fontenay.?° 


Foro e i Mercati, 10-11; and by the same author, “Interventi per il Giubileo,” 52, 58-59, 
and 47-49, for S. Maria in Campo Carlèo. 

30 Constance Brittain Bouchard, Holy Entrepreneurs: Cistercians, Knights, and Economic 
Exchange in Twelfth-Century Burgundy (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991), in 
particular the chapter on “Economic Exchange and Cistercian Ideals,” 185-98, argues that 
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Founded in the same years as the Hospitallers, the Cistercians were equally 
characterized by a centralized governing system with tight links to the papacy. 
Their ties with Rome formed early, when their charismatic leader Bernard of 
Clairvaux—one of the most influential medieval theologians, who launched 
the Second Crusade and wrote the Rule of the Knights Templar—sided with 
Innocent 11 (1130-1143), the eventual victor of the Papal Schism of 130. The 
pope repaid his debt by turning over to the Cistercians several Benedictine 
monasteries. Among them was Fossanova in southern Latium, which was affili- 
ated with the monastery of Clairvaux and settled by monks from the monas- 
tery of Hautecombe in the Savoy around 1135. Closer to Rome, on its southern 
outskirts, the Cistercians took over the abbey of Tre Fontane in 1139.3! When 
its abbot, Bernardo Paganelli, a disciple of Bernard of Clairvaux, became Pope 
Eugene III (1145-1153) —the builder of the first nucleus of the Vatican palace — 
the Cistercians’ ties to the papacy intensified. In letters and counsel addressed 
to Eugene, Bernard gave fundamental impetus to the theory of papal primacy, 
proving the main author of its full-fledged twelfth-century version.82 

Innocent plucked with both hands from the ideas of the great Cistercian 
theologian: as a young man, he had studied canon law in Bologna under 
Huguccio (Uguccione da Pisa), another disciple of Bernard of Clairvaux.33 Once 
in power, Innocent favored the Cistercians as much as the Hospitallers. Usually 


the Cistercians took full advantage of the rapid economic expansion of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and were in some instances prime movers of the economic practices that developed 
in that period. 

31 Anselme Dimier, L'Art Cistercien hors de France (Abbaye Sainte-Marie de la Pierre-qui- 
Vire: Zodiaque, 1971) 189-98, includes plans and dimensions of Fossanova, but not of the 
Infirmary of the Conversi. More recently, see Giovanni Maria De Rossi, La riscoperta di 
Fossanova (Priverno: Museo Archeologico, 2002); on p. 23, he mentions Hautecomb and 
the reasons the papacy installed the Cistercians in Latium as a buffer in a contended 
area. On the settlement and construction of Tre Fontane, see Angiola Maria Romanini, 
“La storia dell'abbazia delle Tre Fontane a Roma. La fondazione cistercense,’ in Mélanges 
à la mémoire du Père Anselme Dimier, vol. 6, ed. by Benoît Chauvin (Arbois: De Windroos, 
1982). 

32 Walter Ullmann, A Short History of the Papacy in the Middle Ages (London: Methuen, 
1972), 181-84. 

33 OnInnocent's education, see p. 90 above. On the “closely linked” notions of Huguccio and 
Innocent 111, see John A. Watt, The Theory of Papal Monarchy in the Thirteenth Century: 
The Contribution of the Canonists (New York: Fordham University Press, 1965), 34, and 
pages that follow for a discussion of the “abiding significance” of Innocent’s influence 
on the political thinking of canonists. For Bernard of Clairvaux’s influence on Eugene 
and Innocent, see Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, The Pope’s Body (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2000), 58-59. 
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parsimonious toward religious establishments, he generously supported the 
renovation of the Cistercian monasteries of Fossanova and Casamari, both 
located about a hundred kilometers to the south of Rome, respectively along 
the coast and in the hinterland. Innocent took personal interest in their recon- 
struction. In 1203, he laid the cornerstone of the abbey church of Casamari, 
which was inaugurated in 1217. In the summer of 1208, he presided over the 
inauguration of the lavishly renovated abbey church of Fossanova. A papal 
cross—a cross with three crossbars, introduced by Innocent, symbolizing the 
spiritual, ecclesiastical and secular jurisdiction of the papacy—painted on the 
interior apse wall of the church testifies to the monks’ gratitude.*4 

The strengthening of the two Cistercian monasteries in southern Latium 
was central to Innocent’s efforts to develop the region—one of fundamental 
importance to both the institutional Church and the Conti, his family. During 
Innocent’s pontificate, the Conti amassed fiefs in the region, forming an enor- 
mous domain centered on Segni and Valmontone (Fig. 35). The two Cistercian 
monasteries settled and developed the lands along two major roads of the 
region, running on each side of the ancient Via Labicana (now Casilina), the 
main thoroughfare of southern Latium. Casamari stood as the terminus of the 
road to Anagni, a papal seat, while Fossanova garrisoned the road to Segni, 
seat of the diocese and crown jewel of the papal family—the holding whose 
acquisition endowed them with their title of Conti di Segni, Counts of Segni.35 

The Cistercians established granges, or satellite agricultural production cen- 
ters (a deformation of the Latin granarium, or granary, the term indicated large 
agricultural buildings and, by extension, the farmlands surrounding them). 
Fossanova and Casamari headed a network of such granges that bled through 
the countryside improving cultivation techniques; reclaiming and irrigating 
fields; and overseeing the maintenance of roads and infrastructure necessary 
to farming (especially sheep-farming), trade and military movements. Manned 
by the loyal and vigorous Cistercians, the system of affiliated agricultural 
centers enabled the rapid relaying of news and orders and provided a place 


34 Forthe date of the inauguration in the presence of Innocent 111, and the papal cross, see 
De Rossi, Fossanova, 42, 46. For a discussion of the political significance of the ceremony, 
see Maria Teresa Caciorgna, “La politica di Innocenzo 111 nel Lazio,” in Innocenzo 111: Urbs 
et Orbis. Atti del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 1998, vol. 1, ed. Andrea 
Sommerlechner (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 2003), 708-26. 

35 For Conti possessions, and the acquisition of their feudal title, see Sandro Carocci, Baroni 
di Roma: Dominazioni signorili e lignaggi aristocratici nel Duecento e nel primo Trecento 
(Rome: Ecole Francaise de Rome, 1993), 371-80. 
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FIGURE 35 The Campagna Romana and the holdings of the Colonna, Conti and Annibaldi 
(reconstruction: author and M. Brudi; drawing: M. Brudi; © author). 
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FIGURE 36 Abbey church of Fossanova, inaugurated in 1208 (photo © author). 


of rest for military troops and trade convoys, all the while developing lands 


interspersed with those of the papal clan.8$ 


The location of Fossanova, in particular, was strategic. The large mon- 


astery rises atop a series of natural terraces that descend toward the River 


Amaseno, while protecting the monastery from its floods—a site inhabited 


for that reason since the second century BCE. Flowing toward the coastal 


town of Terracina—gateway to the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with which 


Rome entertained vital commercial and diplomatic relations—the Amaseno 


36 


On the centralization of monastic orders and its economic signficance, see Giuseppe 
Sergi, Potere e territorio lungo la strada di Francia (Naples: Liguori Editore, 1981), in par- 
ticular the chapter on “Gli enti religiosi fra declino economico-signorile e nuovi orienta- 
menti assistenziali,” 211-43, 293. On Innocent’s use of monasteries to strengthen the hold 
of the Church in southern Latium, see Caciorgna, “Politica di Innocenzo,” 702. On the 
Cistercians’ savvy management of large estates through the pawning, exchange and sale 
of the land gifts their holiness attracted, see Bouchard, Holy Entrepreneurs. For the physi- 
cal characteristics of granges: Marina Righetti Tosti-Croce, Architettura per il lavoro. Dal 
caso cistercense a un caso cistercense: Chiaravalle di Fiastra (Rome: Viella, 1993), and in 
particular: “Architettura e organizzazione dell'ambiente,” 37-60, on the role of Cistercians 
in land development and the economy; and “Gli edifici,” 61-95, for examples of grange 
buildings. On the contribution of the Cistercians to hydraulic works and the reclaiming 
of marshlands, see Antonio Cadei, “Fossanova e Castel del Monte,” in Federico 11 e l'arte 
del Duecento italiano, vol. 1, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Galatina: Congedo, 1980), with 
bibliography on p. 193, n. 5. 
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facilitated transportation and communication. In addition, Fossanova stood 
along the Via Pedemontana, a prehistoric road arcing along the foot of the 
Lepini Mountains that circumvented the Pontine Marshes to reach Terracina 
(Fig. 35)” 

In the fourth century, the Romans drained the Pontine Marshes, paving 
through them the ramrod-straight Appian Way, linking Terracina to Rome. 
The path curving along the foot of the mountains became obsolete. When the 
Roman Empire collapsed, however, so did the maintenance of drainage sys- 
tems, and the Marshes reclaimed the Appian Way—by the twelfth century, it 
was no longer traversable south of Cisterna. At the same time, the expansion of 
the Norman principality from Sicily toward Abruzzo cut off alternative south- 
eastern routes linking Rome to the south. The old mountain road garrisoned 
by Fossanova, curving around the Pontine Marshes like a bow to the taut but 
submerged Appian Way, was now the only access to the south.88 

The road and its region were not secure, however, when Innocent ascended 
the throne. Southern Latium was the main component of the Lands of 
St Peter—the territory over which the papacy claimed seigniorial rights— 
but was only nominally under papal rule. Jurisdiction was fragmented, 
and the region was actually governed by a collection of local lords, some of 
whom claimed allegiance to the German Emperor, and semi-autonomous 
municipalities. Unable to unify southern Latium under its administration, 
the twelfth-century papacy sought to secure the crucial route between Rome 
and Terracina through the cooperation of local magnates. At the threshold 
of Innocent’s papacy, the situation was precipitated by the death of emperor 
Henry vi Hohenstaufen (1191-1197), King of Sicily, which prompted disbanded 
German militias to infest the Roman border with Naples, threatening to spill 


37 De Rossi, Fossanova, 7-9. 

38 For the importance of Terracina and its road: Paolo Delogu, “Territorio e dominii della 
regione Pontina nel Medio Evo,” in Ninfa: Una città, un giardino, ed. Luigi Fiorani (Rome: 
LErma di Bretschneider, 1990), 22; Pierre Toubert, Le structures du Latium médiéval: Le 
Latium méridional et la Sabine du 1x°*au x11° siècle, vol. ı (Rome: École Française de Rome, 
1973), 629-30; Jean Coste, “La Via Appia nel Medioevo e l’incastellamento, in La Via Appia: 
Decimo incontro di studio del comitato per l'archeologia laziale, ed. Stefania Quilici Gigli 
(Rome: Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche, 1990), 127-28. For the role of monasteries in 
the control of roads, see Sergi, Potere e territorio, 95-132. The importance of the Cistercian 
monastery of Hautecomb—whose monks first populated Fossanova—for the territorial 
strategies of the burgeoning house of Savoy, is an example discussed on pp. 11-12, 164, 
221-22 and 245-46. 
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into the Papal States. Reliable papal bases and roads for the rapid movement of 
troops between Rome and the south were essential.39 

Innocent forsook the collaboration with local lords to which his predeces- 
sors had resorted. He leveraged instead personal charisma; familiarity with the 
political terrain of the Campagna Romana, the hinterland of southern Latium 
where his family’s roots burrowed deep; and his diplomatic relations with 
Frederick 11 (1198-1250), son of Henry v1, who ascended the throne as King of 
Sicily when he was only four and was placed as such under Innocent’s spiri- 
tual tutelage. The pope launched the practice of moving his court through the 
hill towns of southern Latium in summer months—not simply to escape the 
heat of Rome, but to reinforce papal control through physical presence.4° He 
replaced imperial officials and local lords with clan members installed in stra- 
tegic towns. Personal loyalty was an instrument of government, and nepotism 
was judged for that reason less harshly than today. Ninfa, a steppingstone to 
Terracina, Innocent assigned to Giacomo Conti, a relative; Cori and the coastal 
castle of Rocca del Circeo he handed to Pietro Annibaldi, his sister’s husband.4! 


39 Delogu, “Territorio,” 25-26. On the location of the Lands, see Peter Partner, The Lands of 
St Peter: The Papal State in the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1972), 6-10. 

40 “Ilfenomeno della mobilità della corte papale è quantitativamente impressionante (...) Nel 
Duecento, la corte papale è quindi in costante movimento, sottomessa (...) a continue pere- 
grinazioni, soprattutto all'interno delle province dello stato pontificio, peraltro di recente 
costituzione.” (Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, “La mobilità della corte papale nel secolo 
XII, in Itineranza pontificia: La mobilità della Curia papale nel Lazio (secoli x11-x111), ed. 
Sandro Carocci (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 2003), 5). The author 
explains this constant movement exclusively as the need to escape the heat and insalubri- 
ous air of Rome (“Fuggire l'estate romana,” 24-25). The same author, however, comments 
on Innocent’s role and his political reasons for launching the practice in: “La mobilità 
della corte papale nel Duecento: Cura corporis e vita di corte,’ in Domus et splendida pala- 
tia: Residenze papali e cardinalizie a Roma fra x11 e xv secolo, ed. Alessio Monciatti (Pisa: 
Edizioni della Normale, 2002), 16-17. For a more forceful assertion that papal summer 
sojourns in Latium represented a concrete way of exercising sovereignty, particularly nec- 
essary in newly acquired lands, see Toubert, Structures du Latium, vol. 2, 1051-68, and 
p- 161, n. 43 below. 

41 Sandro Carocci, Il nepotismo nel Medioevo: Papi, cardinali e famiglie nobili (Rome: Viella, 
1999), 111-16, discusses the relationship between nepotism and territorial administra- 
tion offering an understanding of the former that goes beyond customary condemna- 
tion; see in particular, “Interpretare il nepotismo,” 143-57. See also, by the same author, 
concerning Innocent’s notion of vassalage and fealty: “‘Patrimonium beati Petri e ‘fideli- 
tas: Continuità e innovazione nella concezione Innocenziana dei domini pontifici,’ in 
Innocenzo 111: Urbs et Orbis. Atti del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 1998, 
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Riccardo Conti, the pope’s brother, had taken by military conquest the County 
of Sora, which stood in Frederick 11’s domain. Persuaded by his former spiri- 
tual tutor, the emperor agreed to ratify the takeover. In 1215, the investiture 
ceremony whereby Riccardo was appointed Count of Sora took place in the 
presence of the pope and imperial representatives in Fossanova, on the border 
between papal and imperial jurisdictions. The papal family and the Papal State 
were expanding their territory.4? 

Papal ties to Fossanova were equally personal: the abbot, Stefano Da 
Ceccano, was a collaborator and perhaps a relative of Innocent who entrusted 
him with numerous diplomatic missions. When Innocent was en route to 
Fossanova for the consecration of its renovated church on 18 June 1208, Stefano 
sent a squadron of fifty mounted men—in full military garb, flags and banners 
flying—to meet the pope and escort him back to the monastery in pomp. It 
was a fitting tribute: Innocent’s arrival in Fossanova was the culmination of a 
sort of triumphal summertime march through territories in southern Latium 
that had been recently secured—by the Church, and by his clan.43 

The pope established the bases of power for his clan at the same time 
he secured the hold of the Apostolic Chamber over vital nodes in southern 
Latium. The strongholds he entrusted to liegemen were assigned with a revo- 
cable mandate that ultimately left authority in the hands of the Church. His 
much-extolled ‘Recuperation’ of the Lands of St Peter—the unification of 
Latium under the rule of the Apostolic Chamber—created a firm territorial 
basis for the Church of Rome, definitively transformed into a sovereign state.44 


vol. 1, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 2003). 
About Ninfa, Rocca del Circeo and Cori, see Delogu, “Territorio,” 25-26. For Conti and 
Annibaldi possessions in the region: Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 371-80, 31-16. 

42 On Sora and its significance, see Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 a Boniface,” 26-27. 

43 For the political significance of Innocent’s summer travels through the Campagna, 
see Maria Teresa Caciorgna, “Itineranza pontificia e ceti dirigenti locali,’ in Itineranza 
pontificia: La mobilità della curia papale nel Lazio (secoli x11-x11r), ed. Sandro Carocci 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 2003); and by the same author, “La 
politica di Innocenzo,” 707-09, 724-26. On Stefano Da Ceccano, see “Zwischen lokaler 
Verankerung und universalem Horizont: Das Kardinalskollegium unter Innocenz 111., 
in Innocenzo 111: Urbs et Orbis. Atti del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 
1998, vol. 1, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo/ 
Miscellanea della Società Romana di Storia Patria, 2003), 121-22. 

44 On the ‘Recuperation, see Maccarrone, Studi su Innocenzo, in particular, “La politica di 
Innocenzo 111 di ‘ricuperazione’ del Patrimonio di S. Pietro,” 9-22. Also: Partner, Lands of 
St Peter, in particular, “The Foundation of the Papal State,” 228-65; and Toubert, Structures 
du Latium, esp. “De Léon Ix à Innocent 111: La naissance de l'État Pontifical” 1038-81. 
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In the wake of his efforts, the Apostolic Chamber was able to declare, later in 
the century, a series of strong points in southern Latium its castra specialia, 
special holdings that could not be ceded.45 

In Rome, the presence and contribution of the Cistercians during Innocent’s 
pontificate was as visible as it was in the countryside. In the city, it was their 
architectural prowess that rendered them precious allies of ambitious papal 
projects. The Cistercians were particularly experienced in the construction of 
capacious infirmary halls: it is no mere coincidence that the Hospitallers’ vast 
Sant'Urbano ai Pantani in the Forums sported the same spatial and structural 
scheme that can still be admired in the Infirmary of the Conversi in Fossanova. 


The Cistercians’ reputation as rapid and efficient builders accompanied 
them from their inception, linked to the characteristics of their organization. 
Church building had resumed on a grand scale in twelfth-century Europe, and 
finding an appropriate architectural language mattered to the new monastic 
order in Cîteaux, anxious to distinguish themselves from their Benedictine 
predecessors. Bernard of Clairvaux discussed the architecture most suitable 
for monasteries. In a famous passage that was largely aimed at the monks of 
Cluny, a Benedictine center, he stigmatized the prideful monumentality of 
Romanesque churches and the distracting profusion of their sculpture: 


In the cloisters, before the eyes of the brothers while they read—what is 
that ridiculous monstrosity doing, an amazing kind of deformed beauty 
and yet a beautiful deformity? What are the filthy apes doing there? The 
fierce lions? The monstrous centaurs? The creatures, part man and part 
beast? The striped tigers? The fighting soldiers? The hunters blowing 
horns? You may see many bodies under one head, and conversely many 
heads under one body. (...) In short, everywhere so plentiful and aston- 
ishing a variety of contradictory forms is seen that one would rather read 
in the marble than in books, and spend the whole day wondering at every 
single one of them than in meditating on the law of God. Good God! If 


45 Not all of Innocent’ successors achieved the aim of establishing or enlarging family 
fortunes—a sacrosanct duty in feudal mentality—while at the same time strengthening 
the administration of the State of the Church. At the end of the century, Boniface vili 
(1294-1303), much less capable of balancing his roles as the head of that State and leader 
of his clan—the upstart Caetani, eager to accumulate fiefs in southern Latium—would 
largely dismantle those efforts (Coste, “La Via Appia’). 
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one is not ashamed of the absurdity, why is one not at least troubled at 
the expense?46 


Coupled with the need to save resources, this principled distaste for ornament 
encouraged an architecture based on quadrangular modules—a construction 
of geometric regularity and structural clarity that paved the way for full-blown 
Gothic. In early Cistercian churches, pointed-barrel vaults or diaphragm arches 
topped basilican schemes marked by clearly defined bay systems. Square 
or rectangular chancels replaced the semi-circular apses inherited from the 
Roman tradition—these never to return until the fifteenth-century revival of 
antique forms.*” Such churches stood at the heart of numerous monasteries 
that, across Europe, were built with the same efficient layout—a scheme as 
immediately recognizable to the monks dispatched to populate them as that 
of Roman military encampments was to legionaries (Fig. 37). 

Teams of Cistercian builders traveled through Europe, raising abbeys and 
monasteries according to that familiar layout. The activity of one such team, 
led by a Frater Simon, or Brother Simon, has been tracked: the team worked 
on the massive construction site of Casamari, then on the abbey of Wachok in 
southern Poland before returning to Italy where, in 1239, they could be found 
building the abbey of S. Galgano, some forty kilometers west of Siena.48 


46 Rudolph, “Things of Greater Importance,” 283. Bernard's oft-repeated argument is to be 
understood in the context of the Gregorian Reform and its concern for the educational 
contribution of art. Bruno of Segni, cleric of the court of Gregory VII, was among the first 
to declare that church decoration should contain nothing foolish, shameful or impure so 
as to elevate the minds of viewers; see Herbert L. Kessler, “A Gregorian Reform Theory of 
Art?” In Roma e la Riforma Gregoriana: Tradizioni e innovazioni artistiche (X1-X11 secolo), 
ed. Serena Romano and Julie Enckell Julliard (Rome: Viella, 2007), 28-29). 

47 Inthe 1950s, the definition ‘Bernardine layout’ (Bernardinischer Grundtypus) was coined, 
launching a debate about whether there exists a specifically ‘Cistercian’ architecture or 
whether it is a manifestation of Burgundian ‘proto-Gothic’ adapted to local building 
practices. Significant examples are: Hans E. Kubach, Romanesque Architecture (New York: 
Harry N. Abrams, 1975), 363-65, who denied Cistercian architecture had specific charac- 
teristics, and Romanini, who held the opposite view. Angiola Maria Romanini, “Le abba- 
zie fondate da San Bernardino in Italia e l’architettura cistercense ‘primitiva,” in Studi su 
S. Bernardo di Chiaravalle nell'ottavo centenario della canonizzazione, ed. Jean Leclercq 
(Rome: Editiones Cistercienses, 1975), provides a synthesis of the issue, with bibliography. 
See also: Angiola Maria Romanini, “Bernardo e l’arte,” in Enciclopedia dell'Arte Medievale, 
vol. 3, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Rome: Treccani, 1992). 

48 Antonio Cadei, “Dalla chiesa abbaziale alla città: Variazioni nell’architettura cistercense 
duecentesca e il rinnovamento edilizio di Ferentino nella prima metà del x111 sec., in 
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FIGURE 37 Monastery of Fossanova, and Infirmary of the Conversi 
(highlighted) (drawing: M. Brudi). 


Much larger working communities inhabited the Cistercian monasteries than 
those of their Benedictine predecessors, and they needed spacious and eco- 
nomical buildings. They raised dormitories, refectories, infirmaries, granges 
and foundries with the same scheme: a large rectangular hall strengthened 
by buttresses and capped by pointed diaphragm arches—a scheme linked to 
that of religious buildings in their native land. Burgundy had produced hall 
churches—aisleless rectangular stone edifices shored up by buttresses and 
topped by a barrel vault—that in the eleventh century spread to Catalonia, 
northern Spain and southern France, supplanting the traditional three-aisled 
basilican layouts with lower side aisles and a clerestory. In the same cen- 
tury, round-headed diaphragm arches appeared in Italy—there, they held 
up pitched timber roofs of three-aisled basilicas: in the Lombard S. Maria di 
Lomello, for example, or in S. Miniato al Monte in Florence. At the beginning of 
the twelfth century and of their history, the Cistercians adopted the structurally 
advantageous pointed version of such arches, using them in basilicas as well as 
utilitarian buildings inspired by Burgundian hall churches.49 


I Cistercensi e il Lazio, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Rome: Multigrafica, 1978), 28; and in 
the same volume: Antonio Cadei, “Scultura architettonica cistercense e cantieri mona- 
stici” For Frater Simon in Poland, see Krystyna Białoskórska, “L'abbaye cistercienne 
de Wachok” Cahiers de Civilisation Médiévale 5 (1962), who links the architecture of 
Wachok—characterized by the combined use of stone and brick, architectural sculpture 
referring to Roman motives and pavements influenced by Cosmatesque patterns—to 
a group of Cistercian monasteries headed by Fossanova: Casamari, San Galgano, and 
S. Maria in Arabona in the province of Pescara. 

49 On single-nave churches and hall churches in Catalonia and Burgundy, see Kubach, 
Romanesque Architecture, 127-44, 330-33; see also pp. 75-76 on diaphragm (or ‘transverse 
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Characteristic of Cistercian architecture, pointed diaphragm arches sup- 
ported pointed-barrel vaults—taller and less oppressive than their rounded 
predecessors—or light timber roofs. Before they crossed into more complex 
ribbed groin vaults, diaphragm arches produced a spatial effect that was as 
powerful as the scheme was simple. Built at closer intervals than eleventh- 
century examples, Cistercian arches soared from corbels, infusing space with a 
tempo both rapid and majestic. An example is the refectory of the Catalonian 
monastery of S. Maria de Poblet, founded in 1151, where the bareness of the 
walls and the pointed-barrel vault in stone, exemplifying monastic disdain for 
architectural ostentation, belies the stark grandeur of the space. 

Capacious infirmaries were equally characteristic of Cistercian monaster- 
ies. They housed not only the sick, but also those who had become too feeble 
to bear the rigors of the Rule. Meals served in the infirmary were less austere— 
meat was almost lavishly included—and long hours of restful sleep allowed. 
Those who had grown old in the selfless service of God and the Cistercian 
Order were compensated with care for their senescent frailty—brief com- 
fort they could look forward to before they were interred in an unmarked 
grave, the ultimate gesture of scorn for human pride and mundane concerns. 





FIGURE 38 Monastery of S. Maria de Poblet, refectory, interior 
(photo © cc). 


pier’) arches, including those in Lomello. On such arches, see especially: Maria Emilia Savi, 
“Archi-diaframma: contributi per una tipologia architettonica,” Arte Medievale 1 (1987). 
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The architectural elegance of their surroundings aided, perhaps, in comforting 
them: in the course of the thirteenth century, ribbed vaults and colonnaded 
aisles enhanced the monumentality of Cistercian infirmaries. That of the 
German monastery of Eberbach in the Rhine region, for example, built around 
1220, is a three-aisled colonnaded hall, forty meters long and seventeen meters 
wide, including eight bays covered by ribbed vaults. The even larger infirmary 
of Ourscamp—measuring roughly fifteen by fifty meters—built in the mid- 
thirteenth century near Noyon in northeast France, sports a similar scheme, 
with nine airy bays. The infirmary of Bijloke in Ghent, whose dimensions are 
similar to those of Ourscamp, is instead aisleless, but covered by a spectacular 
wooden trefoil beam-and-truss system raised sometime after the establish- 
ment of the monastery in 1228 (Figs. 39, 40).5° 

Built in the opening years of the thirteenth century, the Infirmary of the 
Conversi in Fossanova, whose main hall is thirteen meters wide and thirty- 
nine meters long, was raised instead according to the early type: a freestand- 
ing, aisleless hall with buttresses and pointed diaphragm arches springing 
from corbels to support a timber roof. On the long sides, the buttresses alter- 
nate with what was originally a single row of windows placed high up on the 
wall—architecture identical to that of Sant'Urbano ai Pantani, the Hospitallers’ 
infirmary in the Imperial Forums (Figs. 30, 31, 41).>! 


FIGURE 39 
Monastery of Ourscamp, infirmary, 
interior (photo © cc). 





4 
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50 Anselme Dimier, “Infirmeries Cisterciennes, in Mélanges a la mémoire du père Anselme 
Dimier, vol. 2, ed. Benoit Chauvin (Arbois: Pupillin, 1987), 806-08 on Bijloke, and pp. 810- 
13 on Eberbach, which Bernard of Clairvaux established in 1136 as the first monastery 
on the east bank of the Rhine; in the same volume, see for Ourscamp: Anselme Dimier, 
“La Salle des Morts de l'Abbaye d’Ourscamp.” See also: Leistikow, European Hospital 
Architecture, 20-21, 28. 

51 Already Ceschi, “S. Urbano,” 389-90, in arguing that the great hall of S. Urbano served a 
civic purpose before it was transformed into a church in the seventeenth century, pointed 
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FIGURE 40 Monastery of Bijloke, Ghent, infirmary, interior (photo © author). 
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FIGURE 41 Infirmary of the Conversi in Fossanova, interior 
(photo © author). 


Construction materials differ: the bricks used in Sant'Urbano were more read- 
ily available in the city, and tufelli inexpensive. In Fossanova, the Burgundian 
monks relied instead on their familiarity with stone construction: squared 
blocks form buttresses and window frames, while the rest is rough-hewn, plas- 
tered over and decorated with a painted pattern surviving in traces in the inte- 
rior. Other than materials, only details differentiate the two infirmaries: in the 
Cistercian infirmary, small square niches about seventy to eighty centimeters 
from the floor function as night stands in lieu of the shelf running at about 
the same height in Sant'Urbano. And in the infirmary in the Forums, arches 
are round-headed rather than pointed: in the city, the tradition of antiquity 
prevailed against the newfangled forms from beyond the Alps, and arches 
remained resolutely rounded. 

Innocent sponsored both the infirmaries of his loyal monastic orders—one 
in his family’s headquarters in the Forums, the other in strategic Fossanova. 
In the latter, a sign of papal support is visible on old photographs: a red crux 
gemina, across with two crossbars, painted above the portal of the Infirmary of 
the Conversi. Innocent had selected the crux as the emblem of his hospital of 
S. Spirito in Sassia: painting it above the doorway of their infirmary, the grate- 
ful monks honorifically acknowledged the papal hospital as their infirmary’s 


to the similarity with “the various halls that the Cistercians built in Italy in their abbeys, 
such as the chapterhouse of S. Martino al Cimino, the refectory and especially the infir- 
mary in Fossanova, in addition to the halls they raised in France.’ 
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motherhouse.5? The Cistercians seem to have done more to show their grati- 
tude, however—they helped build the infirmary in the Forums as well. 

In addition to the scheme of Sant'Urbano, one belonging to Cistercian tradi- 
tion, ornamental elements point to the contribution of the Burgundian monks. 
Eleven of the original sixteen sculpted corbels that once supported the arches 
of Sant'Urbano survive (Fig. 42). Three are damaged, but the remaining corbels 
display rosettes, crockets and palmettes as variations of a basic motif: a fleshy 
leaf, curving at the tip and parted down the middle by a narrow band, almost 
a Burgundian signature.53 Harbingers of full-fledged Gothic naturalism, these 
motifs and their sensuous lines are quite distinct from those produced by local 
stone carvers, the Roman marmorari, striving in those years to emulate antiquity 
instead. 

There was also an actual signature, left by the proud author of Sant'Urbano 
or some of its parts. A plaque affixed on its walls, lost or destroyed when the 
building was demolished, read: “Magister Angelus Mailardi Fecit Hoc Opus,’ 
Master Angelus Mailardi made this. The scholar reporting the inscription, an 
expert of Cosmati workshops and families, could not identify the name among 
any of the genealogies of Roman marmorari. Perhaps that is because the lati- 
nized “Angelus Mailardi” referred rather to a still relatively common French 
name, Angel Maillard—the meaning of the surname is related to ‘mallet, an 
appropriate one for a master mason or stone worker.54 





FIGURE 42 Carlo Ceschi, corbels of S. Urbano ai Pantani. Reproduced from “S. Urbano ai 
Pantani” Capitolium 9 (1933): 388. 


52 The current portal, on the short north side, is the outcome of modern restorations: origi- 
nally, it stood around the corner, on the long western flank, more easily accessible from 
the quarter of the conversi (De Rossi, Fossanova, 104, and images on p. 107). 

53  Bernacchio, “Ospedale,” 141-42, reports on surviving corbels. Cadei, “Fossanova e Castel 
del Monte,” and the same author in “Scultura architettonica,’ discusses Cistercian leaf 
forms in capitals. 

54 Peter Cornelius Claussen, Magistri Doctissimi Romani: Die Römischen Marmorkiinstler des 
Mittelalters (Corpus Cosmatorum 1) (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1987), 170. 
Fabio Barry alerted me to the similarity between ‘Mailardi’ and the French ‘maillard’ 
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There is nothing surprising in that Cistercian contribution to the Hospitallers’ 
infirmary in the Forums: both religious and secular authorities resorted to their 
architectural expertise. Cistercian statutes formally prohibited lending their 
services outside their Order, but exemptions were frequent, and the gifted 
builders spread their native Burgundian forms throughout Europe. Cistercian 
hands built the castle of Duke Henry 1 of Silesia (1232-1238) in Legnica, south- 
western Poland, for example, while Frederick 11 obtained papal permission to 
employ teams of Cistercian conversi in the construction of castles and resi- 
dences across his domains in southern Italy and Sicily. 

The presence of the Burgundian Order influenced the architectural lan- 
guage of Latium in particular: their monasteries were the source of its pecu- 
liar Gothic, which fused local practices and motifs with those imported from 
beyond the Alps. In one prominent case—Ferentino, a town located sixty-five 
kilometers southeast of Rome, which underwent a vast program of architec- 
tural renovation in the first half of the thirteenth century—the Cistercian 
contribution is evident in the architecture and architectural sculpture across 
the town (their early rejection of sculptural ornamentation had given way to a 
more nuanced attitude). Innocent commissioned the bishop’s palace next to 
the cathedral: the modular arrangement of the rooms and their architectural 
decoration is probably the work of the Burgundian experts as well.5® 

Cistercian influences in projects linked to Innocent in Rome are equally 
abundant. In the nunnery of S. Sisto Vecchio, whose reconstruction Innocent 
sponsored, the capitals of the colonnettes of the chapterhouse windows are 
miniature replicas of those capping the piers of the abbey church of Fontenay, 
founded by Bernard of Clairvaux and built between 139 and 1147 (Figs. 43, 61).57 
In the basilica of SS. Giovanni e Paolo on the Caelian Hill, restored by Cencio 


55 Cadei, “Scultura architettonica,” 157; Cadei, “Dalla chiesa abbaziale.” For papal permission 
to Frederick 11, see Cadei, “Fossanova e Castel del Monte,” 194, who draws the informa- 
tion from an anonymous chronicler’s account. Cadei suggests that Frederick's Castel del 
Monte in Puglia, an octagonal fortress equipped with octagonal towers at each corner, 
might be the outcome of the Cistercian penchant for stark geometries. On the relation- 
ship between Cistercian rules, the place of labor, and the organization of their monas- 
teries, see Edith Pasztor, “Architettura monastica, sistemazione urbanistica e lavoro del 
‘novus ordo’ auspicato da Gioacchino da Fiore,” in I Cistercensi e il Lazio, ed. Angiola Maria 
Romanini (Rome: Multigrafica, 1978). 

56 Cadei, “Scultura architettonica,” 157-58, 160-62; Cadei, “Dalla chiesa abbaziale,” 285-87; 
Angiola Maria Romanini, ed., “Storia dell’arte e territorio: Ferentino,” monographic issue 
of Storia della città 15-16 (1980). 

57 Joan Barclay Lloyd, “The Architectural Planning of Pope Innocent 111’s Nunnery of S. Sisto 
in Rome,’ in Innocenzo 111: Urbs et Orbis. Atti del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 
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Camerario—Innocent’s cardinal chancellor, an office that roughly included 
the modern functions of finance minister and secretary of state, the future 
Honorius III (1216-1227 )— the svelte colonnettes of a dwarf blind gallery sweep 
around the huge apse of the church like a lace ribbon, while in the attached 
convent, behind the bell tower, a five-light window is capped by pointed 
interlocking arches—playful Burgundian touches that no doubt delighted 
contemporaries. The insertion of two diaphragm arches springing from cor- 
bels to strengthen the nave of SS. Giovanni e Paolo was probably also the fruit 
of their structural expertise. The Chapter of SS. Giovanni e Paolo held jurisdic- 
tion over the Cistercian monastery of Casamari: both were rebuilt in the same 
years, probably by some of the same capable hands (Fig. 72).58 

The hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia also seems to have benefited from 
Cistercian expertise. The institution Innocent built in the Borgo no longer 
exists, as Sixtus Iv (1471-1484) rebuilt it, but the original infirmary survives in 
a few images (Fig. 45). Sixtus commissioned a fresco cycle for his new hos- 
pital hall: two scenes, meant to emphasize his meritorious reconstruction of 
S. Spirito, depict the old hospital. In both, Innocent’s infirmary sports a now 
familiar scheme: a long freestanding hall with a single row of windows alter- 
nating with buttresses—which no doubt corresponded to diaphragm arches 
in the interior. Like Sant'Urbano in the Forums, Old S. Spirito was in exposed 
brickwork and had a portal topped by a rose window on the short east side, 
facing Ponte Sant'Angelo. 

A possible trace of the Cistercians’ contribution survives. The hospi- 
tal complex included, in addition to the long rectangular infirmary hall, an 
attached tall building that probably housed the offices and lodgings of the 
confraternity running the institution (Fig. 28). Later known as the Palazzo 
del Commendatore, that building still stands: Nanni di Baccio Bigio rebuilt 
it between 1566 and 1575, shielding it behind a Renaissance facade (Fig. 46).59 


settembre 1998, vol. 2, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il 
Medioevo, 2003). 

58 Adriano Prandi, Il complesso monumentale della basilica Celimontana dei SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo (Vatican City: Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1953), 368-69; and by the same author, 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, vol. 38 of Le chiese di Roma illustrate (Rome: Marietti, 1957), 40. 

59 The medieval hospital complex is depicted in a view of Rome by Alessandro Strozzi pro- 
duced in 1474, based on an earlier view drafted by Pietro del Massaio in 1469 (Amato 
Pietro Frutaz, Le Piante di Roma, 3 vols. (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1962), see vol. 1, 
1387-40, and vol. 2, pls. 157-59, for images; for other representations of S. Spirito, see vol. 1, 
123-27, 129-33; and vol. 2, pls. 148-50, 153-54). See also: Flavia Colonna, “Il Palazzo del 
Commendatore e il progetto Cirilliano per l'ospedale di S. Spirito in Sassia a Roma,” 
Quaderni dell'Istituto di Storia dell'Architettura di Roma 22 (1993); and by the same author, 
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FIGURE 43 Window of the chapterhouse and detail of colonnettes in the monastery of S. Sisto 
Vecchio, Rome, early 13th c. (photo © author). 





FIGURE 44 Marten van Heemskerck, View of Roman Forum, 1535. Reproduced from 
Rodolfo Lanciani, Storia degli scavi di Roma e notizie intorno le collezioni 
romane di antichità, Vol. 11 (Rome: Quasar, 1990), 68. 
The decapitated tower standing between the Arch of Septimius Severus and 
the Column of Phocas probably belonged to the Frangipane. SS. Sergio e 
Bacco is visible behind the Column. 
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FIGURE 45 Anonymous, Sixtus Iv visits the Old Hospital, fresco in the 
Sistine Ward, hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia, Rome, ca. 1478 
(photo courtesy of E. Howe). 
The building in the background, with the main portal on the 
short façade and a single row of windows alternating with 
the buttresses along the flank, is the hospital of S. Spirito 
built by Innocent 111. 


On its east wall, the one attaching it to the infirmary, a chimney flue whose 
fireplace opens in the basement of the infirmary survives, decorated by a motif 
with pointed interlocking arches that appears to be the vestige of a table frieze 
once running across the wall. That Gothic ornamental fragment, making an 
early appearance in the opening years of the thirteenth century in Rome, is 
probably a trace left by the Burgundian masons who raised S. Spirito in Sassia 
with the same scheme as Sant’Urbano in the Forums and their Infirmary of the 
Conversi in Fossanova. 

Innocent sponsored one last hospital in which the Cistercians’ presence is 
again visible: San Tommaso in Formis on the Caelian Hill, the headquarters of 
the Order of the Trinitarians. Another of the new monastic organizations that 
emerged in the wake of the Crusades, the Trinitarians’ declared purpose was 


“L'architettura, in Il Palazzo del Commendatore di Santo Spirito, ed. Luisa Cardilli (Rome: 
Artemide, 1998), 71-73, although the author seems to believe that the palace was first built 
in the sixteenth century. 
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FIGURE 46 Detail of chimney flue on the wall between the Sistine Ward (on the left) and the 
Palazzo del Commendatore, Rome, early 13th c. (photo © M. Kleene). 


the ransoming of Christian captives (Christians and Muslims both released 
their prisoners of war in exchange for money). Like the other Crusading 
Orders, the Trinitarians were also charged with evangelization and the care of 
the weak, and they functioned as bastions of orthodoxy against the spreading 
of heresies and lay forms of devotion characterizing the period.®° Unlike the 
other Crusading Orders, however, the Trinitarians did not emerge in the Holy 
Lands, but in Rome, where Innocent established them, installing them on the 
Caelian Hill. 


The Trinitarians started as a pious association founded in Cerfroid, some 
eighty kilometers northeast of Paris, led by one John of Matha, who was later 
canonized.® In 1198, the first year of his pontificate, Innocent officially insti- 
tuted them in the Order of the Holy Trinity for the Ransoming of Captives— 


60 Alan J. Forey, “The Military Orders and the Ransoming of Captives from Islam,’ Studia 
Monastica 33 (1992), also discusses other ‘ransom hospitals. 

61 Monica Morbidelli, “‘Ecclesie sint plani operis.’ Il primo insediamento Trinitario a Roma: 
Storia e architettura,” in La liberazione dei ‘captivi’ tra Cristianità e Islam. Oltre la crociata 
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or more commonly, the Trinitarians—and assigned them their headquarters: 
S. Tommaso in Formis on the Caelian Hill, a monastery established around the 
year 1000, which perhaps lay abandoned. That Innocent was the true patron 
of the Trinitarian hospital was clear to contemporaries. In a letter to cardinal 
Riccardo Annibaldi, the son of Innocent’s sister, Pope Urban Iv (1261-1264) 
would refer to: “the hospital of S. Tommaso in Formis of the Order of the 
Trinitarians and Captives that Pope Innocent 111 of happy memory, my prede- 
cessor and your uncle, built with Church funds.”62 The reasons for Innocent’s 
concern were linked to urban location: S. Tommaso garrisoned the junction of 
roads leading to the Lateran, the Colosseum and the southern city gates, sec- 
tors the pope was striving to secure (Fig. 47). 

With a bull dated 1209, Innocent placed the Trinitarians under the protec- 
tion of the Apostolic Chamber, as he had done for the Hospitallers and the 
Cistercians. That protection rendered them dependent on papal authority, as 
it enabled them to prosper. The 1209 document only mentions a church as part 
of their headquarters. A bull dated 25 February 1217, issued by Honorius 111 
eight months after Innocent’s death, reiterates the privileges granted to the 
Trinitarians but lists much more substantial property. Among their hold- 
ings was now “the hospital of S. Tommaso in Formis” and an attached cem- 
etery, a privilege that was a source of income in burial dues. Several vineyards 
stretching along the Caelian toward SS. Giovanni e Paolo, an area now part of 
Villa Celimontana, were also listed.63 


e il Gihad: Tolleranza e servizio umanitario, ed. Giulio Cipollone (Vatican City: Archivio 
Segreto Vaticano, 2000), 661-82. 

62 “Domus hospitalis Sancti Thome in Formis de Urbe ordinis Sancte Trinitatis et captivo- 
rum, quam felicis ricordationis Innocentius papa III, predecessor noster, avunculus tuus, 
de bonis ecclesie Romane fundavit?” The letter, dated 13 November 1261 and written from 
Viterbo, is addressed to the cardinal of Sant'Angelo in Pescheria, then Riccardo Annibaldi, 
and reported in Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 a Boniface,’ 28, n. 44. For the monastery of 
S. Tommaso in Formis before the Trinitarians occupied it, see Guy Ferrari, Early Roman 
Monasteries: Notes for the History of the Monasteries and Convents at Rome from the v 
through the x century (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1957), 
331-32. For the strategic importance of S. Tommaso’s location see p. 245 below. 

63 Giulio Cipollone, Il mosaico di S. Tommaso in Formis a Roma (ca. 1210): Contributo di 
iconografia e iconologia (Rome: Ordinis Trinitatis Institutum Historicum, 1984), 49-52. 
Honorius 111’s bull confirms the rights of the Trinitarians over the property and buildings 
raised at the junction of roads leading to the Colosseum and the Lateran: “mons cum for- 
mis et aedificiis positum inter clausuram Clodei [the Claudianum] et inter duas vias unam 
videllicet] qua a predicta eccl[esia] s. Thome itur ad Coliseum [the current Via Claudia] et 
aliam qua itur ad ss. Joh[ann]em et Paulum” (quoted in: Rodolfo Lanciani, (A. 1000-1530), 
vol.1 of Storia degli scavi di Roma e notizie intorno le collezioni romane di antichità (Rome: 
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1. Claudian Aqueduct 6. Via Caelemontana 
2. Arch of Silano and Dolabella 7. Road to the Colosseum 
3. Church of S. Tommaso in Formis 8. Road to the Lateran 
4. Piscina Limaria 9. Road to Porta Metronia/Porta Latina 


5. Infirmaries 


FIGURE 47 Hospital of S. Tommaso in Formis and Claudian aqueduct in the early 13th c. 
(reconstruction: author and I. Vanchev; drawing: I. Vanchev; © author). 
The hatched piers of the aqueduct are still standing, as does the church. Radically 
transformed parts of the piscina limaria and the infirmary also survive. This plan 
constitutes a detail of Figure 86 below. 


San Tommaso in Formis was largely destroyed in 1925: little now survives 
behind the long facade of the institution. The Trinitarian complex appears, 
however, in a plan published by Rodolfo Lanciani.5* The Trinitarians reuti- 
lized the structures of the Claudian aqueduct—the designation “in Formis” 
refers to the arches, or formae of the aqueduct—which included an ancient 
piscina limaria, a cistern where water rested, depositing its sediment before 
it was distributed. The aqueduct no longer functioned, and the dry cistern— 


Quasar, 1989 © 1902), 38). A tower rising from the Trinitarian compound—an indica- 
tion of its defensive function—was intact until the eighteenth century: it is depicted in 
a watercolor by Giovanni Paolo Pannini reproduced in Emma Amadei, Le torri di Roma 
(Rome: Fratelli Palombi, 1969), 39. The tower is also visible in the Etienne Dupérac view 
of Rome published in 1577. 

64 Rodolfo Lanciani, Forma Urbis Romae (Rome: Quasar, 1988 © 1893-1901), pl. 36. 
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a double-aisled space covered by barrel vaults and divided into two parallel 
sets of rooms about fifty meters long—was perhaps used as a cellar. Two long 
halls, about seventy meters long but of differing widths—were built parallel 
to the ancient cistern. At least one of them, directly accessible from the street 
through the main portal, was an infirmary hall.6 

Roman marmorari worked on S. Tommaso, their contribution evident on 
the facade, where a marble aedicule shields a mosaic roundel depicting the 





FIGURE 48 Hospital of S. Tommaso in Formis, Rome, early 13th c. (photo © author). 
From left to right: Jacopo and Cosma’s marble portal, topped by the mosaic roundel; 
a pointed, probably Cistercian portal; and the Arch of Silano and Dolabella. 


65 A short publication of 1927, probably issued in the wake of the demolition campaign, 
described an infirmary “about forty meters long,’ and included a rudimentary plan of 
a two-aisled hall held up by columns of varying type and section. The columns appear 
makeshift; the two parallel halls must have been modified in the years intervening 
since Lanciani’s survey (Antonino Dell’Assunta and Angelo Romano di Santa Teresa, 
S. Tommaso in Formis sul Celio: Notizie e documenti (Rome: Isola dei Liri, 1927), 12-14, 
91-94). The piscina limaria existed until the sixteenth century at least: Pirro Ligorio drew 
a plan and left a description (Rodolfo Lanciani, Dalla elezione di Giulio 111 alla morte di 
Pio Iv (7 febbraio 1550-10 dicembre 1565), vol. 3 of Storia degli scavi di Roma e notizie intorno 
le collezioni romane di antichità (Rome: Quasar, 1990 © 1907), 90). 
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Trinitarians’ myth of origin: John of Matha’s vision of Christ holding onto a 
white and a black slave—the former with his feet freed from chains, the lat- 
ter still fettered by the shackles of paganism—which inspired him to found 
the pious association (Fig. 48).66 There is no need to hypothesize regarding 
the marmorari’s identity, because they proudly signed the portal below the 
roundel: “Magister Iacobus cum filio suo Cosmato fecit ohc [sic] opus,” Master 
Jacopo and his son Cosma executed this work. Jacopo di Lorenzo and his son 
Cosma ran one of Rome’s most prominent Cosmati shops, spread thin over the 
projects Innocent supported. Their signature provides an approximate date for 
S. Tommaso’s construction. The same Cosmati worked on the reconstruction 
of the cathedral of Civita Castellana directed by Cencio Camerario, Innocent's 
cardinal chancellor, leaving an inscription on the portal almost identical to 
that in S. Tommaso, but including a date: 1210. They must have completed 
S. Tommaso around the same year: the two inscriptions were produced so close 
in time that the father-and-son team did not catch the mistake in the spelling of 
“hoc’”—misspelled as “ohc” in both. The same shop worked on the restoration 
of the basilica of SS. Giovanni e Paolo as well, steps away from S. Tommaso in 
Formis and also directed by Cencio: Jacopo's son inscribed his name, Magister 
Cosmas, on the base of the column of a ciborium in the basilica.67 

The Cistercians worked side by side with the Cosmati in both S. Tommaso in 
Formis and SS. Giovanni e Paolo. In the latter, they were probably the authors 
of the five-light windows capped by interlocking arches, the blind gallery in the 
church apse, and the diaphragm arches inserted into the nave. In S. Tommaso, 


66 Cipollone, Mosaico di S. Tommaso; Guglielmo Matthiae, “Le opere dei Marmorari,” in 
Pittura Romana del Medioevo: Secoli xI-xIv, ed. Francesco Gandolfo (Rome: Fratelli 
Palombi, 1988), 145-47. The latter volume is a reprint of Matthiae’s text of 1966 curated by 
Francesco Gandolfo, who adds an updated entry on the topic on pp. 304-05. See also, with 
bibliography, the catalog entry by Karina Queijo, “Il mosaico dell'ingresso monumentale 
di San Tommaso in Formis: Secondo decennio del x111 secolo,” in I Duecento e la cultura 
Gotica 198-1287 ca., ed. Serena Romano, vol. 5 of La pittura medievale a Roma 312-1431: 
Corpus e atlante, ed. Serena Romano and Maria Andaloro (Milan: Jaca Book, 2012), with 
an analysis of the epigraphy by Stefano Riccioni. 

67 MAGISTER IACOBUS CUM FILIO SVO COSMATO FECIT OHC [sic] OPUS. The inscrip- 
tion in Civita Castellana reads: MAGISTER IACOBUS CIVIS ROMANUS CVM COSMAS 
FILIO SUO CARISIMO FECIT OHC [sic] OPUS ANNO DNI MCCX. See Claussen, Magistri 
Doctissimi, 91-94, who on pp. 71-73 also identifies Jacopo’s hand in the apse mosaic of St 
Peter’s commissioned by Innocent. On the portal of S. Tommaso and its transformation in 
the 1820s, see Cipollone, Mosaico di S. Tommaso, 71-72. Prandi, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 38-39, 
points to the pavement, portal and ciborium of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, which was in place 
until the eighteenth century, as evidence of the Cosmati’s presence. 
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the large pointed-arch portal in greenish-gray peperino tufa on the fagade— 
the same material used for the arches and the window frames of Sant'Urbano 
ai Pantani—must be their handiwork as well. The portal led to the utilitarian 
spaces next to the cistern: an arch with the new pointed form carved out of a 
common, relatively soft stone, was adequate. The main portal to the institu- 
tion instead, topped by the mosaic roundel, was a more appropriately dignified 
classicizing marble arch sculpted by the Roman marmorari. 

That collaboration between Cosmati and Burgundian masons character- 
izes the projects linked to Innocent. In Fossanova, local craftsmen carved 
the capitals of the chapter room, while Burgundians seem to have produced 
those of the lavatorium. A Cosmatesque portal topped by a sunburst motif 
adorns the church façade, once also equipped with a portico —a Roman 
interjection extraneous to the Gothic design of the church that was later 
torn down (Fig. 36).68 In Sant'Urbano ai Pantani, master masons from south- 
ern Latium experienced in the handling of tufelli must have worked along- 
side the Burgundian masons adept at raising arches springing from corbels. 
The portal, on the other hand, was probably similar to the one carved in 
the same years for S. Tommaso in Formis, perhaps by the same family of 
Innocent’s favorite Cosmati. 

It is unclear whether the infirmary of S. Tommaso, built above ancient struc- 
tures adapted to the new purpose, sported the same architecture as the other 
hospitals funded by Innocent. What is clear is that the architecture of S. Spirito 
in Sassia and Sant'Urbano ai Pantani, identical to that of the Infirmary of the 
Conversi in Fossanova, established the Roman hospital type: an immense, free- 
standing rectangular hall untrammeled by aisles and articulated by diaphragm 
arches—a building type the Cistercians were adept at raising, which the pope 
had early opportunity to appreciate. Innocent had studied theology in Paris— 
an experience that came in handy when, as a young cleric, he was dispatched 
to France as papal envoy on diplomatic missions. He traveled back and forth 


68 On the capitals, see Adele Breda, “Locali dell’Abbazia di S. Maria di Fossanova: Refettorio, 
chiostro, sala capitolare,” in J Cistercensi e il Lazio, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Rome: 
Multigrafica, 1978), and by the same author, in the same volume: “Fossanova: Alcuni 
aspetti della scultura architettonica” On the portico, see Cadei, “Fossanova e Castel del 
Monte,” 209-211, who suggested the Cosmati did not play a direct role in Fossanova, but 
rather influenced the craftsmen of southern Latium working in Fossanova. See also: Pio 
Francesco Pistilli, “L'architettura a Roma nella prima metà del Duecento (1198-1254) in 
Roma nel Duecento: L'arte nella città dei papi da Innocenzo 111 a Bonifacio v1, ed. Angiola 
Maria Romanini (Turin: Seat, 1991), 48-51. Surviving porticoes on the church fagades of 
Casamari and Tre Fontane exemplify the hybridization of Franco-Roman schemes mark- 
ing the distinctive Gothic of Latium. 
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along the Via Francigena, the Franks’ Route, which links Rome to Paris. Some 
of the most important early Cistercian houses—Clairvaux, La Fertè, Fontenay 
and Pontigny—were situated along that route and would have provided hospi- 
tality to the young papal envoy and his delegation (Fig. 5). It is easy to conjure 
Innocent’s admiration for their imposing architecture of unremitting modules 
and unadorned geometry. 

To his Roman eyes, the Cistercians’ enormous halls might have seemed all 
the more impressive because they struck a familiar chord—they evoked the 
majestic simplicity of the imperial aulae, the halls of antiquity still pepper- 
ing Rome. That the uncluttered scheme of Cistercian inspiration Innocent 
adopted for his hospitals distinguished his institutions from the royal ones 
built a handful of years earlier in northern France—the great aisled and col- 
onnaded Angevin infirmaries sponsored by the Plantagenet kings—could not 
have displeased him either. 


When Henry 11 Plantagenet (1154-1189) decided to raise St-Jean in Angers, there 
were no precedents for monumental infirmaries in Western Europe. The king 
and his counselors must have turned searching eyes eastward. The Crusades 
had renewed contacts with the Eastern Mediterranean, and the Plantagenets 
were closely involved. Henry 11 Plantagenet’s grandfather, Fulk v (1109-1129), 
had abdicated in favor of his son Geoffrey of Anjou (1129-1151), Henry’s father, 
so as to join his second wife, Mélisende of Jerusalem, and acquire the title of 
King of Jerusalem. Fulk’s heirs, the kings of Jerusalem, were Henry’s cousins. 
When Saladin threatened the city, an embassy dispatched to the Plantagenet 
court sought help, offering in exchange the title of King of Jerusalem to Henry, 
or to his youngest son John—known as Lackland because he had not been 
assigned a share of his father’s domains. Henry declined, and Saladin con- 
quered Jerusalem in 1187, but Richard Lionheart, John’s older brother, led from 
1190 to 1192 the Third Crusade, aimed at recapturing the city. 

Richard easily saw the famous institution of the Hospitaller Knights in 
Jerusalem. The Plantagenets were literate, educated in the arts of govern- 
ment other than war. Navigating southward along the Italian coast to the Holy 
Lands, Richard stopped in Salerno to visit the famous school of medicine. In 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the practice of the medical arts was even more 
advanced: Byzantine and Islamic hospitals were institutions where drugs were 
prescribed and distributed by resident physicians, and medical knowledge 
accumulated. As early as 1047, Naser-e Khosraw, a Persian traveler, described 
in admiring terms such a clinic in Jerusalem. The Hospitallers’ St John in 
Jerusalem, built around 1070 or 1080, was a true medical establishment as well, 
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with salaried physicians who made regular daily rounds.® Close to war zones, 


surgeons in St John had ample opportunity to practice treating wounds, as 


well as sores and infections pilgrims developed on long journeys. Large quanti- 


ties of syrups and electuaries containing medicinal herbs—their composition 


described by local Jewish, Christian and Muslim physicians—were prepared 


and dispensed: in 1181, Roger des Moulins, Master of the Knights, stipulated the 


shipment of two hundred pounds of sugar from Tripoli to compound them.”° 


69 


70 


Traditional belief holds that the Hospitallers must have established their hospital in the 
city before the Turkish conquest of 1071. Greci, “Ordine di S. Giovanni,” 75, suggested the 
Jerusalem hospital might have been founded around 1080 given that the occupation was 
slow in producing concrete effects. For medical practices in this hospital, see Benjamin 
Z. Kedar, “A Note on Jerusalem's Bimaristan and Jerusalem's Hospital,” in The Hospitallers, 
the Mediterranean and Europe: Festschrift for Anthony Luttrell, ed. Karl Borchardt, Nikolas 
Jaspert and Helen J. Nicholson (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007), 7, in particular, for the Persian 
traveler’s account. More extensively, by the same author: “A Twelfth-Century Description 
of the Jerusalem Hospital,” in Welfare and Warfare, ed. Helen J. Nicholson, vol. 2 of The 
Military Orders, ed. Malcolm Barber et al. (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1998). Chapter Four of the 
Hospitallers’ status, approved by the general Chapter of 1182, required that the brethren 
“maintain four wise doctors to diagnose disease and to prescribe medicine; the follow- 
ing chapters regulate diet, sleeping arrangements, and clothing for the patients. (...) A 
papal letter of 1184 mentions not only four doctors but also four surgeons in the Hospital.” 
(Miller, “Knights of Saint John,” 719). Susan Edgington, “Medical Care in the Hospital of St 
John in Jerusalem,’ in Welfare and Warfare, ed. Helen J. Nicholson, vol. 2 of The Military 
Orders, ed. Malcolm Barber et al. (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1998), 31-33, emphasizes the 
influence of Salernitan medicine on St John, arguing against Miller's insistence on the 
influence of Byzantine medicine. Toll, “Arabic Medicine and Hospitals,” points instead 
to Arabic influence. On Islamic medicine, whose non-moralizing approach based on 
Galenic medicine distinguished it from European medical understanding, see Michael 
W. Dols, Medieval Islamic Medicine: Ibn Ridwan’s Treatise “On the Prevention of Bodily Ills 
in Egypt” (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984), 23-24; and by the same author, 
“The Origins of the Islamic Hospital: Myth and Reality,’ Bulletin of the History of Medicine 
61 (1987), 387-90; and also Lawrence I. Conrad, “The Arab-Islamic Medical Tradition,” in 
The Western Medical Tradition: 800 BC to AD 1800, ed. Lawrence Conrad et al. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995). Michael W. Dols, Majniin: The Madman in Medieval 
Islamic Society (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), includes a plan of the Mansuri Hospital 
in Cairo ca. 1284 (Fig. 1, on unnumbered page following p. 272). 

Risse, Mending Bodies, 147. Rogers des Moulins was Master from 1177 to 1187 (Riley-Smith, 
Knights of St John, 334). But see also: Peregrine Horden, Hospitals and Healing from 
Antiquity to the Later Middle Ages (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2008), the chapter on: “How 
Medicalised were Byzantine Hospitals?,” 45-74. 
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St John in Jerusalem enjoyed an enormous reputation in Europe. Pilgrims 
included it among the holy sites they visited, and numerous visitors wrote 
reports. The German John of Würzburg, writing sometime between 1160 and 
1170, described the Hospitallers’ institution as one in which: 


A great crowd of sick people is collected, some of them men and some 
women. They are cared for and every day fed at vast expense. When I was 
present, I learned from the servants that their whole number amounted to 
two thousand. Between night and day there were sometimes more than fifty 
corpses carried out, but again and again there were new people admitted.” 


Theodoric, a German monk in Jerusalem around 1172, was equally awe-struck: 


Going through the complex we could in no way judge the number of peo- 
ple who lay there, but we saw a thousand beds. No king or tyrant would be 
powerful enough to maintain daily the great number fed in that house.” 


The numbers of patients and beds in the accounts were exaggerated expres- 
sions of admiration, but the Hospitallers’ institution was remarkably capacious 
nonetheless. After their victorious participation in the carnage of Montgisard 
against Saladin, for example, the Knights sheltered in their hospital, in addi- 
tion to the patients already present, 750 wounded soldiers, albeit under make- 
shift conditions.?3 

The architecture of St John must equally have impressed visitors, some 
of whom might have produced descriptions. Similar to Islamic prayer halls, 
designed to accommodate large numbers with the greatest possible economy, 
the Jerusalemite infirmary was an immense colonnaded hall divided into four 
aisles and eight bays (Fig. 49). Built over the ruins of a Byzantine monastery, in a 
neighborhood of the Christian quarter in Jerusalem still known as Muristan— 
from the Persian bimaristan, or hospital—St John in Jerusalem stood only 
steps south of the church of the Holy Sepulcher, a major site of pilgrimage. 


71 John Wilkinson, Joan Hill and William F. Ryan, Jerusalem Pilgrimage 1099-1185 (London: 
Hakluyt Society, 1988), 266. 

72 Wilkinson, Hill and Ryan, Jerusalem Pilgrimage, 22, 287, and 355 for Theodoric. See also: 
Risse, Mending Bodies, 137, 160, n. 81, for other pilgrims’ accounts. 

73 Kedar, “Jerusalem Hospital.” 
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FIGURE 49 

Hospital of St John in Jerusalem, 12th c. 
(drawing: M. Brudi). 

The large colonnaded hall served as the 
main infirmary. 





Richard Lionheart did not succeed in his bid to wrestle Jerusalem from Saladin. 
He did, however, reach an agreement whereby Christian pilgrims and mer- 
chants were granted access to the Holy Sites. He no doubt took advantage of 
the opportunity himself, visiting the legendary institution next to the Holy 
Sepulcher. His expedition, which ended in 1992, might have returned to France 
in time to influence the design of the colonnaded Plantagenet infirmary halls in 
Angers and Le Mans, completed in those years. The statutes of the hospital 
in Angers, issued around 1200—and no doubt those of the Hétel-Dieu in Le 
Mans as well—were based on the Rule of the Hospitallers.?* The architectural 
scheme of the Plantagenet infirmaries is probably not similar to that of the 
Jerusalemite hospital by mere coincidence either. 

Henry 11 Plantagenet died in 1189, succeeded by Richard Lionheart, who 
ruled until his death in 199—a year earlier, Innocent ascended the papal 
throne. The hospitals the vigorous pope built in the Borgo and across Rome 
in the course of about a decade represented his response to the thaumaturgic 
pretensions of the Norman kings. Searching for an architectural type that 
would speak of papal rather than royal power, Innocent turned his gaze not 
eastward, but to Rome’s glorious past—a source of pride that popes donned in 
those years like a mantle. 


74 Forthe Rule of St-Jean, and its relationship to that of the Hospitallers, see Miller, “Knights 
of Saint John,” 720; and Yves Blomme, Anjou Gothique (Paris: Picard, 1998), 78. 
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The twelfth-century Renaissance was such also in the sense that it was marked 
by a rediscovery of the literary, philosophical, juridical and artistic forms of 
classical culture. Transmitted by the great Arab scholars and translators in 
Spain, the texts of Greek and Latin authors were unfurled once again under 
the admiring gazes of students and professors. In the university of Bologna, 
then the main European center for the study of jurisprudence, Roman Law 
was rediscovered and studied. In Rome, it was above all the artistic legacy of 
antiquity—the profusion of buildings, sculptures, mosaics and frescoes—that 
fascinated educated Europeans. The Mirabilia Urbis Romae, a travel guide to 
the marvels of Rome produced in the middle of the twelfth century, or the 
account written around 1200 by Magister Gregorius, an English cleric narrating 
his peregrinations among Roman ruins, found a ready audience.’”> Cultured 


75 Stephen C. Ferruolo, “The Twelfth-Century Renaissance,” in Renaissances Before the 
Renaissance: Cultural Revivals of Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages, ed. Warren Treadgold 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1984), focuses on intellectual and institutional devel- 
opments, providing a useful synthesis. On the importance of Arab translations, see Jean 
Jolivet, “The Arabic Inheritance,’ in A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, 
ed. Peter Dronke (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 113-48. See pp. 15-16 
above, for the influence of Arab translators on medical knowledge in particular. For an 
insightful overview of the influence of antiquity and its artifacts on twelfth-century 
architecture in Rome, see Krautheimer, Rome, 180-202. More extensively: Michael 
Greenhalgh, “Iconografia antica e sue transformazioni durante il Medioevo,’ in Memoria 
dell'antico nell'arte italiana. I generi e i temi ritrovati, vol. 2, ed. Salvatore Settis (Turin: 
Einaudi, 1985), and by the same author, Marble Past Monumental Present: Building with 
Antiquities in the Medieval Mediterranean (Leiden: Brill, 2009); and the collection of 
essays in Robert L. Benson and Giles Constable, eds., Renaissance and Renewal in the 
Twelfth Century (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982), in particular, the essays 
by Herbert Bloch, “The New Fascination with Ancient Rome,” and Ernst Kitzinger, “The 
Arts as Aspects of Renaissance.” For the study and revival of classical models, see in the 
case of Ionic capitals: Patrizio Pensabene and Massimo Pomponi, “Contributi per una 
ricerca sul reimpiego e il ‘recupero’ dell’Antico nel Medioevo 2. I portici cosmateschi a 
Roma,” Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale d'Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte 14/15 (1991-1992); and 
for fictive architectural frames: Janetta Rebold Benton, “Antique Survival and Revival in 
the Middle Ages: Architectural Framing in Late Duecento Murals,’ Arte Medievale 7 (1993). 
Recent comments are in Serena Romano, “Arte del Medioevo romano: La continuità e il 
cambiamento,’ in Roma Medievale, ed. André Vauchez (Bari: Laterza, 2001). For the link 
between the revival of classical Roman art, the rebirth of the Germanized Empire, and the 
mystique surrounding ‘Rome’ in the eleventh century, see Georges Duby, The Age of the 
Cathedrals: Art and Society 980-1420 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981), 10-29. 
Concerning travelogues: the author of the Mirabilia Urbis Romae is probably Benedictus 
Canonicus (Roberto Valentini and Giuseppe Zucchetti, Codice topografico della città 
di Roma, vol. 3 (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1946), 198-99). For a transcription 
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patrons coveted architectural spolia: the Abbot of Montecassino, hotbed of 
the Gregorian Reform, boasted of the great expense he incurred to acquire 
in Rome ancient marbles and columns for his abbey church. Less fortunate, 
Abbot Suger of St-Denis failed to procure the ancient materials he desired for 
his cathedral, while the more enterprising John of Salisbury managed to trans- 
port to England numerous pieces of marble.?5 Charles of Anjou (1266-1282), 
whose widow would raise a monumental hospital in Tonnerre, relied on a 
courtier in Rome, to whom he wrote in 1276, instructing him to “inquire around 
the city about whether one might find a porphyry basin, or some other beauti- 
ful sculpted pieces like the ones in St John Lateran.””” 

Roman patrons had always reused ancient artifacts for reasons of conve- 
nience. In the twelfth century, however, spolia became tools in the construc- 
tion of an imperial image for the papacy. Ancient sarcophagi, either imperial 
or believed such, began to be used for the burial of popes. Innocent 11 (1130- 
1143) launched the practice when he ordered the removal of a sarcophagus 
believed to be Hadrian’s from Castel Sant'Angelo, reserving it for himself. The 
same pope commissioned the reconstruction of S. Maria in Trastevere: eight 
Ionic capitals from the Baths of Caracalla capped the columns in the nave, and 
a profusion of ancient friezes covered the walls—an abundance demonstrat- 
ing papal entitlement to the heritage of imperial authority.?8 


and comment of Magister Gregorius’ text, see Cristina Nardella, Il fascino di Roma nel 
Medioevo: Le “Meraviglie di Roma” di maestro Gregorio (Rome: Viella, 1997). 

76 Bloch, “Fascination with Ancient Rome.” 

77 “Perurbeminquirassialiqua conca porfidis, vel alicuius alterius pulchri lapidis, prout illi qui 
sunt in s. Johanne Laterani poterit inveniri.” The letter is addressed to Hugh of Besançon, 
and reported in: Lanciani, (A. 1000-1530), 41. 

78 For the popes’ use of ancient sarcophagi, beginning in the eleventh century and coin- 
ciding with the Gregorian Reform, see Ingo Herklotz, Gli eredi di Costantino: Il papato, il 
Laterano e la propaganda visiva nel x11 secolo (Rome: Viella, 2000), 19, 74-75, for Innocent 
11’s sarcophagus, “the most celebrated funerary monument of the Middle Ages.” On the 
same sarcophagus, see also: Chiara Frugoni, “L’antichita: Dai ‘Mirabilia’ alla propaganda 
politica,” in Memoria dell'antico nell'arte italiana. Luso dei classici, vol.1, ed. Salvatore Settis 
(Turin: Einaudi, 1984), 30. Greenhalgh, “Iconografia antica, 188, considers the apprecia- 
tion of antique sarcophagi uninterrupted and the result of continuity rather than revival. 
With some contradiction, the same author discusses the political use of ancient artifacts 
in the medieval period: Michael Greenhalgh, “Ipsa ruina docet: L'uso dell’antico nel 
Medioevo,” in Memoria dell'antico nell'arte italiana. L'uso dei classici, vol. 1, ed. Salvatore 
Settis (Turin: Einaudi, 1984). On the function of spolia in S. Maria in Trastevere, see Dale 
Kinney, “Spolia from the Baths of Caracalla in Sta. Maria in Trastevere,” The Art Bulletin 
68 (1986), 390. 
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The revival of interest in the ancients and the political significance of spolia 
fueled the demand for artistic objects emulating antiquity. The Roman mar- 
morari rose to the challenge with a tenacious study of classical forms that pro- 
duced not lifeless copies, but vigorous reinterpretations. The eight capitals that 
Innocent II retrieved from the Baths of Caracalla were insufficient, and the 
marmorari carved new ones for S. Maria in Trastevere. Some are almost touch- 
ingly crude, stamped with the awkwardness of early attempts—but the mar- 
morari soon learned to carve splendid capitals with luxuriant reinterpretations 
of classical ornamentation (Fig. 22).79 

That Innocent 111 should intend to produce entire buildings inspired by 
ancient ones rather than emulate only sculptural or ornamental details is in 
line with the character of the feisty pope, attuned to the persuasive potency 
of architecture. He seems to have been fascinated by the uncluttered grandeur 
of the aulae of antiquity that the great Cistercian halls recalled. Numerous 
aulae survived in Rome, evoking that resemblance and offering a model: the 
Curia Senatus, for example—the Senate meeting hall standing on the edge 
of the Republican and the Imperial Forums, steps from the Torre de’ Conti 
(Fig. 34). The Curia was transformed into the church of S. Adriano in the sev- 
enth century or thereabouts, and much later it was divided into aisles with the 
addition of colonnades. It still stood in its pristine state in Innocent’s years, 
however: a plan drawing by Baldassarre Peruzzi shows that the colonnades had 
still not been added in the sixteenth century. Another aula flanked the Curia: 
the Secretarium, an administrative building transformed into the church of 
S. Martina in the seventh century. Although smaller, the Secretarium must 
have been remarkable: Antonio da Sangallo the Younger, as well as Peruzzi, 
sketched its plan—drawings that show it unmarred by aisles or columns, an 
aula that remained intact until Pietro da Cortona built over it the church of 
SS. Luca e Martina in the seventeenth century.8° 

The fourth-century aisleless basilica of Junius Bassus near S. Maria Maggiore 
is another pertinent example. A freestanding hall with the entrance on a 
short side, the pagan basilica was similar to Sant'Urbano ai Pantani and the 


79 See p.108 above. 

80 On S. Martina, see Richard Krautheimer, Spencer Corbett and Wolfgang Frankl, Corpus 
Basilicarum Christianarum Romae: The Early Christian Basilicas of Rome (1v--1x Cent.), 
vol. 3 (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana 1967), 82-86, for a sketch 
by Baldassarre Peruzzi and another drafted in 1635 by an anonymous artist. A reproduc- 
tion of the measured plan attributed to Peruzzi depicting both S. Martina and S. Adriano 
is in Barroero, “Chiese dei Fori,” 204. 
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infirmary in Fossanova, except for the presence of an apse and a narthex. 
Around 1260, it was equipped with a Cosmatesque portal and transformed into 
the infirmary of S. Andrea in Catabarbara. Covered in colored marbles and bas- 
reliefs, it must have offered a resplendent spectacle of late antique refinement 
to Innocent’s contemporaries. “In porphyry, serpentine and mother-of-pearl, 
and many other fine stones set to form scenes in perspective: cosa maravi- 
gliosa,” a thing of wondrous beauty, Giuliano da Sangallo would declare it in 
the fifteenth century.8! Rediscovered during an excavation in the early decades 
of the twentieth century—its layout intact, its walls rising to a height of eight 
meters—it was promptly demolished. The salvaged Cosmatesque portal now 
adorns the nearby church of S. Antonio Abbate (Fig. 33). Less viciously restored 
than the one of S. Tommaso in Formis, it helps us picture what the portal of 
Sant'Urbano ai Pantani probably looked like.82 

There is evidence of Innocent’s partiality to the stateliness of the ancient 
halls. When he was assigned as his cardinal seat SS. Sergio e Bacco in the Forum, 
facing the Curia Senatus, he appears to have eschewed tradition, rebuilding it 
as an aisleless church (Fig. 50).83 Even more remarkable is that he eliminated 
already existing colonnades in three-aisled basilicas—a scheme sanctioned by 
centuries-old tradition—transforming them into aula-like halls. That was the 
case of the fourth-century church of S. Sisto Vecchio—the monastery where 
the capitals of the window colonnettes of the chapterhouse, recalling those 
in Fontenay, reveal the presence of the Cistercians (Fig. 43). The nave colon- 
nades were blocked, abolishing the aisles and transforming the basilica into an 
aula. The space once occupied by the east aisle went to enlarge the adjacent 
cloister: columns and capitals of that aisle, embedded in the blocking wall, are 
still visible (Fig. 51). The apse was demolished and replaced by a smaller one, 
proportioned to the now narrower, aisleless church. There were no structural 
reasons for blocking the aisles. Modern scholars, perplexed by the extensive— 


8ı Giuliano da Sangallo inscribed that comment on his drawing of the interior façade of 
the basilica of Junius Bassus: “La meta de la fac[ci]ata di Santo Andrea da lato di dentro in 
Roma, tut[t]a di priete fine, cioè porfido serpentino madreperla e di più ragioni di priete fine 
a uso di prospetiva, cosa maravigliosa.” (Christian Huelsen, Il Libro di Giuliano da Sangallo: 
Codice Vaticano Barberiniano Latino 4424 (Vatican City: BAV, 1984), fol. 31v, and fol. 29v for 
the plan of the basilica). 

82 Enking, S. Andrea Cata Barbara, 18; Richard Krautheimer, Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum 
Romae: The Early Christian Basilicas of Rome (1v-1x Cent.), vol. 1 (Vatican City: Pontificio 
Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1937-1956), 62-63. 

83 Pistilli, “L'architettura a Roma,” 11. 
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FIGURE 50 Marten van Heemskerck, View of the Roman Forum, 1535. Reproduced from 
Christian Hiilsen and Herman Egger, Die ròmischen Skizzenbiicher von Marten 
van Heemskerck im königlichen Kupferstichkabinett zu Berlin (Berlin: J. Bard, 
1913-1916). 

1. Tower raised either above or facing Arch of Septimius Severus 
2. Arch of Septimius Severus 

3. SS. Sergio e Bacco 

4. Column of Phocas 

5. Arch of Titus and attached Cartularia tower, on the right 


and expensive—restructuring, erroneously attributed it to the fifteenth cen- 
tury and its fascination with ancient models.84 

Innocent sponsored at least one other similar intervention. In 1207, he 
assigned the church and monastery of S. Pudenziana to Pietro del Sasso from 
Anagni as his cardinal seat. Pietro was a papal liegeman: the following year 
he would fight alongside Riccardo Conti, the pope's brother, in the battle 
for the conquest of Sora, in Frederick’s domain.85 The church assigned to 
Pietro was equally strategic: S. Pudenziana stands on the road that linked the 


84 Günter Urban, “Die Kirchenbaukunst des Quattrocento in Rom: Eine bau- und stilge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung,” Römisches Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte 9/10 (1961-1962), 273, 
rejected the idea that the church could have been thus transformed under Innocent 111, 
ascribing the intervention to Sixtus Iv, who had also transformed S. Vitale and S. Susanna 
into aisleless halls. Richard Krautheimer, Spencer Corbett and Wolfgang Frankl, Corpus 
Basilicarum Christianarum Romae: The Early Christian Basilicas of Rome (1v-1x Cent.), 
vol. 4 (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1970), 175, corrected that 
assumption; see also the entire section on S. Sisto Vecchio on pp. 163-77 and pl. 10. 

85 On Sora, see Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 à Boniface,” 26-27; and by the same author, “Conti, 
Riccardo,” in vol. 28 of pBr (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1983). For the 
role of the otherwise unknown Pietro del Sasso, see scant information in Pietro Balan, 
Storia d'Italia, vol. 3 (Modena: Tipografia Paolo Toschi, 1876), 355. 
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FIGURE 51 Traces of the arcade that was blocked to abolish the right aisle of the church in the 
monastery of S. Sisto Vecchio, Rome, early 13th c. (photo © author). 


papal headquarters in the Imperial Forums to the area surrounding S. Maria 
Maggiore, which the papal family coveted (Fig. 61). The loyal Pietro fortified 
the monastery, raised the bell tower, and renovated the church. Three years 
later, the restoration was complete: as in S. Sisto Vecchio, the nave arcades were 
blocked, abolishing the aisles. Once again, it was not to remedy the buckling of 
arches: the blocking masonry was eliminated during a modern campaign with 
no adverse structural effects.°6 

Unlike what transpired in S. Sisto Vecchio, however, there was no question of 
demolishing the ancient apse of S. Pudenziana and replacing it with one pro- 
portioned to the now narrower church: its conch was decorated with a magnif- 
icent early fifth-century mosaic. Cropped and over restored, the mosaic—now 
the oldest monumental mosaic extant in Rome—is still dazzling. Innocent 


86 The blocking masonry that was torn down to reinstate the aisles was dated to a 
late Romanesque period by Krautheimer, Corbett and Frankl, Corpus Basilicarum, 
vol. 3, pp. 281, 298-99, 301 and pl. 14. See also Claudia Angelelli, La basilica titolare di 
S. Pudenziana: Nuove ricerche (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 
2010), 34-36, 305-06, who compares the diaphragm arches in S. Pudenziana to those in 
S. Prassede and transcribes, on p. 331, the dedicatory inscription dated 1210 that once 
stood on the presbytery railing: “Ann[o] x1 Innocent[ii] p[a]p[ae] 111 / Petrus Sassonis 
s[anctae] Pudentiane card[inalis] fecit fieri anno eius 111? 
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appreciated mosaics: he had commissioned one for the apse of St Peter’s, as 
well as the spectacular one surviving in the apse of St Paul Outside the Walls, 
completed under his successor Honorius 111. Above all, the subject matter of 
S. Pudenziana’s mosaic made it precious: it depicted Peter and Paul (among 
other apostles) flanking an enthroned Christ against the background of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, interpreted as a representation of Rome.8? 





FIGURE 52 Apse mosaic in the church of S. Pudenziana, Rome, 5th c. (image in the public 
domain). 


87 For the apse mosaic of St Paul, see Antonio Iacobini, “La pittura e le arti suntuarie: Da 
Innocenzo II a Innocenzo Iv (198-1254), in Roma nel Duecento: L'arte nella città dei papi 
da Innocenzo 111 a Bonifacio viti, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Turin: Seat, 1991), 248. The 
complex symbolism of the mosaic has been matter of debate; not everyone agrees that 
it is a representation of the Heavenly Jerusalem. Bianca Kiihnel, From the Earthly to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem: Representations of the Holy City in Christian Art of the First Millenium 
(Rome: Herder, 1987), 63-72, believes it is. Guglielmo Matthiae, Mosaici medioevali delle 
chiese di Roma (Rome: Istituto Poligrafico, 1967), 55-76, discusses iconographic elements 
in support of each argument. 
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The Concordia Apostolorum, as representations of Peter and Paul were termed, 
was a specifically Roman theme. Paul’s amply documented Roman sojourn 
propped the cornerstone of the theory of papal primacy: the belief that Peter 
had been in Rome as well. Unsurprisingly, the Concordia motif did not emerge 
in the Byzantine provinces, which contested papal claims to Petrine primacy. 
In Rome, the image of the two Apostles proliferated instead on myriad pla- 
quettes, gilt glass vessels, reliquaries, and medallions.88 The visual persuasive- 
ness of such objects paled, however, in comparison to that of S. Pudenziana’s 
glittering apse mosaic, whose antiquity ‘documented’ the presence of both 
Apostles in the city. That the patron of the mosaic, according to an inscrip- 
tion then visible, was Innocent I (402-417), namesake of the reigning pope, 
could not have hurt either.89 Innocent 111 must have been quite pleased with 
his trusted cardinal’s transformation of S. Pudenziana into a splendid aula 
adorned by an ancient mosaic broadcasting such a desirable message. 

The fourth-century church of San Sebastiano, attached to the homonymous 
catacombs on the Appian Way and governed by the Cistercians since 1163, is 
yet another example of a three-aisled basilica transformed into a single-nave 
hall by blocking its aisles. The restructuring of S. Sebastiano was completed 
in 1218, two years after the death of Innocent. But the church stood along one 
of the main thoroughfares of southern Latium, on the same southward tra- 
jectory as S. Sisto Vecchio, one that Innocent was anxious to garrison: he was 
probably the one who initiated the project, pursuing the apparent intention to 
transform as many Roman churches as he could into aulae.9° When the time 
came to select an appropriate architecture for his hospitals—one that would 
set them apart from the recently completed royal institutions in France—the 
pope must have had little hesitation. The trustworthy Cistercians built for 
Innocent the immense aisleless halls reminiscent of the aulae of antiquity 
they were so adept at raising. 

Like the Plantagenets, Innocent adopted for his hospital of S. Spirito in 
Sassia the Rule of Hospitallers.9! He hosted the Hospitallers’ headquarters in 
the Forums that were his family enclave and would hardly have had any dif- 
ficulty in obtaining information about the scheme of their famous hospital 


88 Several examples are reproduced in the exhibition catalog by Angela Donati, ed., Pietro e 
Paolo: La storia, il culto, la memoria nei primi secoli (Milan: Electa, 2000), 134-86; see perti- 
nent entries on pp. 211-34. 

89 Kiihnel, Heavenly Jerusalem, 63. 

go Pistilli, “L’architettura a Roma,” 25, n. 54. For the strategic importance of the complex, see 
p. 246 below. 

91 See p. 183, n. 74 above for the Plantagenets, and p. 149 for the Rule of S. Spirito. 
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in Jerusalem as well. Additionally, colonnaded infirmary halls like the one in 
Jerusalem, and such as the Plantagenets had raised, offered advantages: drapes 
drawn between columns—or wooden cubicles erected between them— 
created more easily heated and private spaces, a practice visually docu- 
mented in northern European hospitals until the nineteenth century (Fig. 53). 
Innocent’s hospital halls must instead have been freezing—no amount of the 
braziers that were lit in the middle can have effectively mitigated the winter 
chill of the enormous bare halls. Winter bit less cruelly in Rome, but not neg- 
ligibly so. If the colonnaded schemes were deliberately ignored, sacrificing the 
comfort of the sick and those who tended them, it was in exchange for what 
seemed greater symbolic gain in the eyes of the pope. The great aisleless halls 
of churches and hospitals dotting the city by the end of Innocent’s pontificate 
were perhaps meant to remind the rest of Europe that the popes were not only 
the mystical successors of Peter, but also heirs to the imperial legacy of Rome. 


In the course of an eighteen-year pontificate, from 1198 to 1216, Innocent 
built or sponsored three large hospital complexes, manned by trusted orders: 
S. Spirito in Sassia in the Borgo, Sant’Urbano ai Pantani in the Imperial Forums, 
and S. Tommaso in Formis in the south of the city, between the Caelian Hill 
and the Lateran. The former two at least, but probably all three, were charac- 
terized by the same architectural scheme. The hospitals were linked to papal 
agendas or family interests rather than the demographics of their sparsely 
inhabited neighborhoods. Once those interests evaporated, the institutions 
were rapidly abandoned. The fourteenth century, when the papacy abandoned 





FIGURE 53 Jan Beerblock, Sint-Janshospitaal (now Hospitaalmuseum), Bruges, ca. 1778 
(photo © author). 
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Rome in favor of a new seat in Avignon, proved in some cases an insurmount- 
able challenge. 

Built in an area whose lower density with respect to the rest of the city 
is still evident, S. Tommaso in Formis suffered the most rapid decline. The 
Turin Catalog, a register compiled between 1313 and 1339 to assess the tax 
dues of religious establishments, reports that S. Tommaso in Formis had only 
“four monks.’ By the third quarter of that century, the Trinitarians abandoned 
S. Tommaso entirely, and the complex commenced a long series of passages of 
hand.92 The Etienne Dupérac view of the city of circa 1577 shows it in ruins, the 
roof of the infirmary fallen in. Sant'Urbano in the Forums was doing equally 
poorly by the fourteenth century. The Turin Catalog reports that: “The church of 
S. Basilio is governed by two brethren of the Hospital of St John (...) The hos- 
pital of the aforementioned brethren in the said location has one servant.” 
The definitive abandonment of the Knights’ hospital in the Forums, how- 
ever, was linked to a famous episode of late medieval Europe: the trial of the 
Templar Knights. 

The militarization of the Crusading Orders occurred with papal encourage- 
ment, in response to Saladin’s victorious counteroffensive and the instability of 
conquests in the East.94 Disquiet about men of the cloth engaging in warfare, 
however, perhaps hypocritically, persisted. Letters written between 1168 and 
1180 by Pope Alexander 111 (1159-1181) reminded the Hospitallers that their first 
duty was to care for the sick, and that arms-bearing was only to be used as 
a last resort in times of crisis. Innocent 111 vociferously lauded the Teutonic 
Knights for focusing on the care of the weak—a supplementary stipulation to 
that effect was added to their original bylaws.95 


92 “Hospitale Sancti Thomae de Formis habet fratres 1111” The Catalog of Turin is reproduced, 
among others, in Valentini and Zucchetti, Codice topografico; see p. 309 for S. Tommaso in 
Formis, and pp. 197-209 for the dating of the Catalog. For the abandonment of the com- 
plex, see Cipollone, Mosaico di S. Tommaso, 68. 

93 “Ecclesia Sancti Basilii habet fratres hospitalis Sancti Iohannis 11. Hospitale ipsorum fra- 
trum ibidem habet I servitorem” (Valentini and Zucchetti, Codice topografico, 304). For a 
term of comparison see, on p. 299 in the same volume, the entry on S. Spirito in Sassia 
in the Turin Catalog: “Ecclesia Sanctae Mariae in Saxia, quae est hospitale Sancti Spiritus, 
habet fratres et familiares Xxx,” that is to say, S. Spirito had thirty monks and affiliates. 

94 On the gradual militarization and its phases, see Greci, “Ordine di S. Giovanni,” 80-90; 
and Bronstein, “Caring for the Sick,” 42-43. 

95 Jonathan Phillips, “Archbishop Henry of Reims and the Militarization of the Hospitallers,” 
in Welfare and Warfare, ed. Helen J. Nicholson, vol. 2 of The Military Orders, ed. Malcolm 
Barber et al. (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1998), 85. In the same volume, Bernhard Demel, 
“Welfare and Warfare in the Teutonic Order: A Survey,” 67, mentions Innocent’s approval 
of the Teutonic Knights, but believes their primary purpose was the care of the sick. Also 
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The Templars were officially established in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and unlike the earlier Hospitallers, who were only gradually militarized, 
they were a predominantly warrior organization from the outset. They served 
as scapegoats for the loss of Jerusalem in 1187, for which they were implicitly 
blamed, and started on their decline. The mores associated to warriors ulti- 
mately clashed with prevalent ideas about the conduct appropriate to men 
of religion, and never fully abated anxieties about men of the cloth shedding 
blood combined with less honorable motives. Deep in debt, King Philip rv of 
France (1285-1314) found them an easy target. Put on trial from 1307 to 1312 
with specious accusations of depravity and then condemned, the Order of the 
Templars was suppressed, and a substantial part of their property was confis- 
cated by the French crown. Their headquarters in Rome, atop the Aventine 
Hill, were instead assigned to the Knights Hospitallers.96 

The Hospitallers’ resplendent reputation as tenders of the poor of Christ 
protected them like an untarnished shield from potential attacks generated 
by zealotry, cupidity, or a fatal combination of both. They lost their legendary 
hospital of St John in Jerusalem when Saladin captured the city but rapidly 
replaced it with hospitals raised in the centers of government in the Crusading 
states where they moved, following the shifting fortunes of war. They founded 
a hospital in Acre in 1191, and when that city fell in 1291, they moved to Limassol 
in Cyprus, where they built and managed a hospital from 1297 until 1309— that 
year, they acquired the island of Rhodes, becoming the Knights of Rhodes.®” In 
Rome, Sant’Urbano in the Forums was as integral to the Hospitallers’ carefully 
cultivated corporate image as to that of Innocent's. They struggled for a time 
to obtain possession of the condemned Templars’ seat atop the Aventine. As 
soon as they did, they moved to that more scenic location, where they are still 
headquartered—known as the Knights of Malta since obtaining that island 


in the same volume, Klaus Van Eickels, “Knightly Hospitallers or Crusading Knights? 
Decisive Factors for the Spread of the Teutonic Knights in the Rhineland and the Low 
Countries, 1216-1300,” refutes that “common assumption.” See Forey, “Military Orders,” 
270-71, for a similar exhortation to not bear arms except under duress made by Alexander 
111 to the Order of Santiago. For responses to the accusations that plundering and kill- 
ing were unholy activities, see those by Huygh de Payens, first master of the Templars, 
and the defense written by Bernard of Clairvaux (Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 8-11). 
For Innocent 111’s exhortation to the Teutonic Knights to focus on the ailing, see Risse, 
Mending Bodies, 143. 

96 Malcolm Barber, “The Trial of the Templars Revisited,” in Welfare and Warfare, ed. Helen 
J. Nicholson, vol. 2 of The Military Orders, ed. Malcolm Barber et al. (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
1998); Greci, “Ordine di S. Giovanni,’ 83-85. 

97 Riley-Smith, Knights of St. John, 332. 
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in 1530. Sant’Urbano was left behind, in the muddy expanse of the Forums, its 
hospital manned by the one servant laconically reported in the Turin Catalog. 

A few decades after the construction of the Hospitaller infirmary in the 
Forums, in 1264, Pope Urban Iv (1261-1264) raised a small church dedicated 
to Sant'Urbano, his namesake saint, next to the infirmary. By 1600, the small 
church was crumbling, and the abandoned infirmary was transformed into the 
new church of Sant'Urbano. Occupying half of the infirmary hall, the church 
was equipped with a rectangular choir and a pavement of hexagonal black and 
white tiles arranged in a star shape (Fig. 54).98 The orientation of the church/ 
infirmary was reversed: the original portal was walled up, and a new entrance 
opened on the opposite side to grant access from the Via Alessandrina, a fashion- 
ably straight street opened three decades earlier across the reclaimed Forums. 
A dedicatory inscription dated 1264 was transferred from the old church of 
Sant'Urbano and walled onto the new facade of the church/infirmary, and a 
small courtyard was created in front by raising a wall with a portal topped by 
an aedicule between two flanking buildings. 

Both medieval and seventeenth-century works were held in low esteem, in 
the early twentieth century, and the planners of Via dei Fori Imperiali had few 
scruples in demolishing the medieval infirmary, which had been transformed 
into a Baroque church.99 Other than the house of the Knights of Rhodes, 
perched atop the north exedra of the Forum of Augustus, the only elements 
of the Hospitallers’ complex left standing are three fifteenth-century two-light 





FIGURE 54 Carlo Ceschi, hospital of S. Urbano ai Pantani transformed into a 
church, plan. Reproduced from “S. Urbano ai Pantani.” Capitolium 9 


(1933): 386. 


98 Ceschi, “S. Urbano,” 383-84. 
99 See Barroero, “Chiese dei Fori,’ 180-190, for the creation of the small courtyard. 
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FIGURE 55 Rear wall of the Forum of Augustus (on the right) with portal and windows of 
Hospitallers’ convent of S. Basilio/S. Annunziata along the Salita del Grillo 
(photo © author). 
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windows and a sixteenth-century portal of the monastery of S. Basilio, later 
renamed S. Annunziata, embedded on the rear wall of the Forum of Augustus, 
now resembling stage props with nothing behind them (Fig. 55).10° 

Built in the Borgo, next to the papal seat, S. Spirito in Sassia fared much bet- 
ter. It, too, suffered during the fourteenth-century papal absence from Rome. 
When the popes returned, however, it prospered. Sixtus Iv, who definitively 
established the papal seat at the Vatican, enlarged it into an immense infir- 
mary hall that remained in use as a hospital ward until the 1970s. Extended 
with modern buildings along the river in the 1920s, the hospital of S. Spirito 
remains one of the largest functioning in the city. 

The hospitals raised in Rome were integral to urban strategies, their suc- 
cess or decline linked to the flourishing or floundering of such strategies. To 
reconstruct these urban designs and their motives, identifying the part played 
by hospitals, it is necessary to shift from the scale of the architecture to that of 
the entire city, and the roads that connected it with the regions whence it drew 
nourishment. 


100 The windows were executed under Paul 11 (1464-1471); see Marta, Architettura del 
Rinascimento, 119. 
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Conquering a City: Rome and Latium 


CHAPTER 4 


Hospitals, Towers and Barons 


Men were reduced to a life suited to their misery, without art. They became 
so ignorant they no longer even knew how to make baked bricks or any other 
kind of ornament. They stripped the ancient walls to obtain bricks, broke 
marble into little squares, and with a mixture of these squares and the bricks 
they built their walls, as we may see today in the tower called the Tower of 
the Militia [sic]. 


RAPHAEL, Letter to Leo x! 


A new ruling elite emerged in Rome during the course of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, transforming the urban landscape: a handful of baronial clans who rose 
to impetuous prominence, supplanting the families who had dominated in the 
previous century (the Frangipane and Pierleoni, above all, then the Normanni 
and Prefetti). The new feudal lords accumulated unprecedented wealth and 
power. Kept less in check by central authorities than in other Italian cities, they 
washed in waves over Rome, occupying its central sectors to carve out urban 
strongholds for themselves. They transformed the urban fabric according to a 
military logic, their impact on the physical city unparalleled elsewhere.” 

The romanticist view of feudal lords as war-mongering, stone-throwing 
brutes entrenched in their fortresses perched atop ancient ruins, and only 
a deplorable hindrance to administrative centralization, however—a view 
refuted by more recent studies of late medieval social elites—certainly did 
not apply to them.’ The lineages that emerged in the thirteenth century 


1 “E pare che gli uomini di quel tempo insieme con l'imperio perdessero tutto lo ingegno e l'arte, 
e fèrnosi tanto ignoranti, che non seppero far pur li mattoni cotti, non che altra sorte di orna- 
menti, e scrustavano li muri antiqui per torne le pietre cotte e, in piccioli quadretti riducendo li 
marmi, con essi muravano, dividendo con quella mistura le parete, come or si vede nella torre 
che si chiama delle Milizie” (Ettore Camesasca, ed., Tutti gli scritti di Raffaello Sanzio (Milan: 
Rizzoli, 1956), 56). 

2 Sandro Carocci, “Nobiltà romana e nobiltà italiana nel Medioevo centrale: Parallelismi e 
contrasti,’ in La nobiltà romana nel Medioevo, ed. Sandro Carocci (Rome: École Frangaise 
de Rome, 2006). For a comparison with the nobility in European cities see the collection 
of essays in: Les élites urbaines au Moyen Age, monographic issue of Collection de l’École 
Francaise de Rome 238 (1997). 

3 Fora critique of this traditional view, see Sandro Carocci, “Barone e podestà: Laristocrazia 
romana e gli uffici comunali nel Due—Trecento,’ in I podestà dell’Italia Comunale: 
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prized the honorific titles and offices signifying their status, were patrons of 
the arts, and amassed large libraries. Their patronage was the source of the 
Roman Duecento, the period of cultural effervescence during which the baton 
of artistic and architectural achievement passed hands from Gothic France 
to proto-Renaissance Italy.* Celebrated for the spectacular flourishing of the 
arts, the Duecento witnessed in Rome no less dramatic transformations of 
the urban fabric. 

Far from remaining ensconced in their urban enclaves, the new baronial 
houses formulated citywide strategies that included occupation of vital areas 
by future family lines.5 Their wealth was based on the agricultural produc- 
tion of their immense farmlands, traded on the urban markets. They needed 
for that reason protected routes linking their rural holdings to their urban 
headquarters, where they stored their crops. They garrisoned their routes with 
military structures and settled the sectors they crossed with hospitals, ballast- 
ing their corporate image. 

The barons’ Duecento symbolically begins in 198, when Innocent 111 (1198— 
1216) ascended the throne. In the opening years of the thirteenth century, his 
family imparted an unforgettable lesson on the forms and ways of urban con- 
trol. They occupied the area of the Imperial Forums and raised an impressive 
string of fortifications toward the eastern and southern city gates, which led 
to their holdings in southeastern Latium. The Colonna, who rose to preemi- 
nence toward the end of that century and needed access to the same gates, had 
to establish an alternative route, circumventing the sectors controlled by the 
rival family. 

In 1305, when the papacy transferred its seat to Avignon, the absence of 
the papal court aggravated in Rome the economic slump marking fourteenth- 
century Europe, and strategies for the control of urban territory lost their 
urgency. The ruling families abandoned plans of startling ambition, content 
to rely on the footholds they had acquired in the previous century. The routes 


Reclutamento e circolazione degli ufficiali forestieri (fine x11 sec.-metà XIV sec.), vol. 2, ed. 
Jean-Claude Maire Vigueur (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, 2000), 865-71; 
and by the same author, “Baroni in città: Considerazioni sull'insediamento e i diritti urbani 
della grande nobiltà” in Rome aux x11I° et XIV siècles, ed. Étienne Hubert (Rome: École 
Française de Rome, 1993), 150-55. 

4 The Colonna were a particularly good example: Cardinal Pietro Colonna’s library, contain- 
ing 160 manuscripts, was the largest collection among contemporary cardinals; see Agostino 
Paravicini Bagliani, “Le biblioteche dei cardinali Pietro Peregrosso (1295) e Pietro Colonna 
(1326),” Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique Suisse 64 (1970); and by the same author, Il trono di 
Pietro: L’universalita del papato da Innocenzo 111 a Bonifacio VITI (Rome: NIS, 1996), 209-10. 

5 Carocci, “Baroni in città,” 150—6o. 
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they traced in the heyday of their power, however, cast a long shadow: they 
were the trajectories along which the city developed until modernity. 


An official of the Senate and People of Rome, the municipal government of the 
city, in a report on the social hierarchy of the city written in 1640, ranked at its 
top the families of the Conti, the Colonna, the Orsini, and the Savelli. They 
were the same families that had emerged in the thirteenth century, reshaping 
the social and urban landscape. Two more names belonged to that elite then, 
but their fortunes were less long-lived. The Annibaldi’s tumultuous ascent to 
the upper rung of the social ladder at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
was followed by an equally rapid descent at its end. The Caetani’s’ moment of 
glory was even briefer, linked to the pontificate of Boniface VIII (1294-1303), 
aman of their house. A combination of visionary leadership and favorable cir- 
cumstances spurred the enduring success of some houses, while its reverse 
decreed the demise of others. 

The new feudal families held immense fiefs, territories concentrated in 
the Papal States over which they held seigniorial—rather than simple owner- 
ship—rights, and which endowed them with their titles of nobility. The source 
and magnitude of their prosperity set them apart from the urban aristocracy 
of merchants, bankers and Senate leaders, with whom they cultivated business 
relations but did not intermarry.” Business relations with the civic aristocracy 
were thick because outlying castles and fiefs endowed the lords with baronial 
status and attendant prestige, but the beating hearts of their empires were 
their urban enclaves. Their agricultural production was traded in Rome, where 
the main marketplace of the region was held, and it was in the city that they 
staged the social rituals defining their public identity. 

The main marketplace was on the Capitoline Hill—under the watchful 
eyes of the municipal authority, as was customary in Italian cities. The market 
stalls descended along the northwest slope of the Hill, occupying the space 


6 Teodoro Amayden, Raguaglio compitissimo di tutte le nobilta delle famiglie antiche e moderne 
di Roma (BAV, Vat. Lat. 10317) is a report to the Governor of Milan, dated 1640; see pp. 19-28v 
for a list of baronial families and pp. 28v—34 for second-tier nobility. See also an anonymous 
essay, translated into English by one Giovanni Torriano, titled A New Relation of Rome as to 
the Government of the City: The Noble Families thereof (Houghton Library, Harvard University, 
IC6.C8175.Eg664b), produced in London in 1664, reporting on p. 9 the same four families— 
Orsini, Colonna, Conti and Savelli—as the most important in Rome at the end of the six- 
teenth century. 

7 Sandro Carocci, “Una nobiltà bipartita: Rappresentazioni sociali e lignaggi preminenti a 
Roma nel Duecento e nella prima metà del Trecento,” Bullettino dell'Istituto Storico Italiano 
per il Medio Evo e Archivio Muratoriano 95 (1989). 
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FIGURE 56 “Campo Torrecchiano in Rome” in Codex Escurialensis, fol. 40y, ca. 1495. Reproduced 
from Richard Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of a City (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1980), 320. 

The large building in the middle ground, on the left, must have belonged to the 
Hospitallers’ S. Basilio/S. Annunziata complex. Torre de’ Conti is at the center. 
Slightly to the left of Torre de’ Conti, in the background, is the height of S. Pietro 

in Vincoli with its towers. The most prominent of such towers seems to be the 
current bell tower of S. Francesco di Paola (see Figure 81 below). To the left of 

S. Pietro in Vincoli are the so-called paired ‘Capocci’ towers. Santa Maria Maggiore 
is further in the background, framed by the ‘Capocci’ towers and S. Pietro in Vincoli. 
The Colosseum is in the middle ground at the extreme right. Notice the visual 
triangulations: 

Torre de’ Conti—S. Pietro in Vincoli—‘Capocci’ towers 

Torre de’ Conti—S. Pietro in Vincoli—Colosseum. 


now graced by the monumental staircase designed by Michelangelo.’ Behind 
the Senate's Palace, the slope descended toward the cattle market, held in the 
Roman Forum—known for that reason as the Campo Vaccino, cattle field— 
and in the area between the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina and the edge 
of the Suburra, known as Campo Torrecchiano because of the number of baro- 
nial towers, or torri, clustering around it.9 


8 See Giovanna Bonasegale Pittei, “Contributo alla storia architettonica e urbanistica della 
regione Capitolina,” in Roma: Anno 1300, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Rome: L’Erma di 
Bretschneider, 1983), 608-12, on the reconstruction of the market area. 

9 Forthelocation of Campo Vaccino and Campo Torrecchiano, see Umberto Gnoli, Topografia 
e toponomastica di Roma medioevale e moderna (Rome: Staderini, 1939), 54, 323. More 
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The feudal lords gravitated around the marketplace and its rhythms. They 
raised in its vicinity their residences, immense compounds where they stocked 
their crops—especially grains, the staple foodstuff of the population—while 
waiting for the right time to place them on the market. The house of the head 
of the clan, frequently equipped with a colonnaded courtyard and referred to 
as the domus or palatium, dominated the compound. The dwellings of male 
offspring and their families clustered around it—a practice linked to defensive 
as well as agricultural needs. Baronial complexes additionally included ware- 
houses, granaries, gardens and open spaces for future development, shelters 
for pack and work animals, and lodging for servants and laborers: specialized 
laborers, such as ploughmen and carters, left the farmlands when the agricul- 
tural season was over to live in the city, in or around the residence of their lord, 
catering to his urban needs.!° 

As much social statements as they were productive units, the baronial com- 
pounds were fortified enceintes. Contemporaries spoke of them as munitio or 
fortellitia, strongholds or fortresses. Unlike the lesser nobility of merchants and 
traders who lived in relatively porous complexes permeable to the urban envi- 
ronment, the feudal lords encircled their residences with walls often described 
as merulatam, crenellated. Steccate and renchiostri, palisades and enclosures 
recur in contemporary accounts, conjuring the image of a partitioned city. 
One or more towers soared from the walled compounds—menacing struc- 
tures meant to deter enemies, functioning at the same time as a trademark of 
nobility. Buildings clustering at the foot of a tower and surrounded by a wall 
remained the ideal model of urban residence for the Roman aristocracy well 
into the fifteenth century, although only the feudal elite achieved them. In the 
thirteenth century, they sprouted across Rome like dandelions after summer 
rain, militarizing the urban landscape." 


recently, see Anna Modigliani, “Lapprovvigionamento annonario e i luoghi del commer- 
cio alimentare,” in Roma: Le trasformazioni urbane nel Quattrocento. Funzioni urbane e 
tipologie edilizie, vol. 2, ed. Giorgio Simoncini (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2004), 39-41. For 
the cattle market: Ivana Ait, “Il commercio delle derrate alimentari nella Roma del ’400,” 
Archeologia Medievale 8 (1981), 164, n. 39. 

10 On the structure of baronial compounds and the organization of domestic space, see 
Etienne Hubert, Espace urbain et habitat à Rome du x° siècle à la fin du x111° siècle (Rome: 
École Française de Rome, 1990), in particular, “De la ‘curtis’ Al’ ‘accasamentum’ et au ‘pala- 
tium: morphologie de habitat aristocratique à Rome du x° siècle a la fin du x111° siècle,” 
179-213; and Henri Broise and Jean-Claude Maire Vigueur, “Strutture famigliari, spazio 
domestico e architettura civile a Roma alla fine del Medioevo,” in Momenti di architettura, 
ed. Federico Zeri, vol. 12 of Storia dell'arte italiana (Turin: Einaudi, 1983), 130-41. 

11 See, for example, the order to demolish baronial enclosures issued by Cola di Rienzo, 
leader of the Senate in 1347: “comandò che tutte le steccata de li rinchiostri de li baroni 
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Each clan imposed hegemony over its sector, commanding the loyalty of 
its inhabitants. The city was transformed into a patchwork of jurisdictions. 
The barons chose semi-rural, sparsely inhabited areas that developed when a 
clan anxious to leave its mark selected them as its residence. Between the late 
twelfth century and the end of the thirteenth, the abitato, the densely inhab- 
ited part of the city, extended toward the quarters dominated by baronial com- 
pounds. Shopkeepers and craftsmen set up shop around the baronial fortresses 
and the promise of business and protection they embodied. The mansions 
functioned to some extent as community centers. Heated baths and baking 
ovens have been documented on their premises, their large dimensions sug- 
gesting they were not only used by their owners, but rendered accessible to the 
surrounding population. A church whose façade was on the public street was 
invariably incorporated into these compounds, its religious services funded by 
the baronial family but open to the public (Fig. 63). 

When central authorities dismantled the power of the magnates and their 
fortifications, the city claimed back the parts of its fabric acquired piecemeal 
and made cohesive by an enceinte. Today, it is difficult to visualize the mili- 
tarized landscape of thirteenth-century Rome, bristling with towers like a 
pincushion with needles. Vestiges aid in conjuring that image: the impressive 
remnants of the Annibaldi’s Castello delle Milizie at Magnanapoli; the Orsini 
fortress of Monte Giordano (the current Palazzo Taverna) in the Campus 
Martius; and the almost hundred meters still standing of the crenellated wall 


di Roma gissero per terra” (Anonimo Romano (Bartolomeo di Iacovo da Valmontone), 
La vita di Cola di Rienzo, tribuno del Popolo Romano, ed. Zefirino Re (Florence: Felica La 
Monnier, 1854), 53. There are numerous editions of this text: I used the one edited by 
Zefirino Re. The identity of the Anonimo has since been revealed to be that of Bartolomeo 
di Iacovo da Valmontone, but I use here his traditional designation). In the twelfth cen- 
tury, the scheme of baronial mansions was established (Hubert, Espace urbain, 185-200). 
On the issue, see also Carocci, “Baroni in città,’ 140-43; and by the same author, “Forme di 
preminenza: L'insediamento urbano dei baroni,” in Monumenti antichi fortezze medievali: 
Il riutilizzo degli antichi monumenti nell'edilizia aristocratica di Roma (vitIi-x1v secolo), 
ed. Alberto Di Santo (Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 2009). Aldo A. Settia, “La casa forte 
urbana nell'Italia centro settentrionale: Lo sviluppo di un modello,” in La maison forte 
au Moyen Age, ed. Michel Bur (Paris: Éditions du CNRS, 1986) suggested the scheme of 
urban fortified mansions preceded that of rural castles rather than the other way round. 
Aino Katermaa-Ottela, Le casetorri medievali in Roma (Helsinki: Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica, 1981), drafted a survey of Roman towers that is sometimes useful but marred by 
inaccuracies. 

12 On the abitato, see Carocci, “Baroni in città,” 167, n.102. For mansions as community cen- 
ters: Broise and Maire Vigueur, “Strutture famigliari,’ 122-23, 142-43. 
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FIGURE 57 Clivo di Rocca Savella: walls of the Savelli 
residence on the Aventine (photo © author). 


punctuated by rectangular towers at short regular intervals that once encircled 
the Savelli headquarters near S. Sabina on the Aventine.!3 


13 


For the Savelli’s complex on the Aventine, see Richard Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of a 


City, 312-1308 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980), 312, and notes on p. 370. See 
also: Paolo Delogu, “Castelli e palazzi. La nobiltà duecentesca nel territorio laziale,” in 
Roma: Anno 1300, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Rome: LErma di Bretschneider, 1983), 
711; Pierre-Yves Le Pogam, “Cantieri e residenze dei papi nella seconda metà del x111 sec- 
olo: Il caso del ‘Castello Savelli’ sull’Aventino,’ in Domus et splendida palatia: Residenze 
papali e cardinalizie a Roma fra x11 e xv secolo, ed. Alessio Monciatti (Pisa: Edizioni della 
Normale, 2002), 77-87. On the Orsini, see Francesca Bosman, “Incastellamento urbano 
a Roma: Il caso degli Orsini, in Settlement and Economy in Italy: 1500 BC-AD 1500. Papers 
of the Fifth Conference of Italian Archaeology, ed. Neil Christie (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 
1995); and especially Guendalina Ajello Mahler, “The Orsini: A Family of Roman Baroni in 
Context 1. The Orsini Family Papers at the University of California, Los Angeles: Property 
Administration, Political Strategy and Architectural Legacy,’ Viator 39 (2008). Frangipane, 
Conti and Annibaldi are discussed in chapter four below. 
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The urban routes the barons strengthened or established, on the other hand, 
left a lasting mark on the face of the city. Their urban strategies were not new. 
The dominating families of the twelfth century had also applied a military 
logic in protecting their urban holdings. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, however, such strategies were elevated to the scale of the entire city. 
The first to implement such wide-ranging designs were the Conti. Their social 
identity emerged, like that of the other new lineages in that century, when they 
settled into the city. Their influence ballooned when a man of their house was 
elected pope. 


Toward the end of the twelfth century, the future Conti di Segni were small 
landholders in the Campagna Romana, the hilly hinterland to the south of 
Rome, a family with more ambition than substance to back it. They invested 
heavily in Lotario, however, one of their sons who showed exceptional prom- 
ise. Trasmondo, his father, sent him to study law in Bologna and theology in 
Paris, then the most famous universities in Europe. Lotario must have been 
his second-born because firstborn males were destined to continue the fam- 
ily name and lead its affairs: Lotario’s apparently older brother Riccardo filled 
that position.!4 Second-born males were directed instead toward an ecclesias- 
tical career, hence the investment in Lotario’s studies. That orderly assignment 
of roles reduced the disbursement of family wealth. Men of the cloth did not 
inherit a portion of the family estate, while a possibly brilliant career in the 
Church would aid family fortunes. 

Girls from ranking families, contrary to common belief, were less frequently 
destined to the convent, as carefully planned matrimonial matches forged use- 
ful alliances. Females did not inherit any significant real estate either, so as not 
to fragment the family’s territorial holdings, but they received their share of 
family assets in the form of a dowry. Dowries entailed substantial expenditure, 
which increased significantly during the course of the thirteenth century, but 


14 See Marc Dykmans, “Conti, Riccardo,” in vol. 28 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia 
Italiana Treccani, 1983), 466; and Sandro Carocci, Baroni di Roma: Dominazioni signorili e 
lignaggi aristocratici nel Duecento e nel primo Trecento (Rome: École Française de Rome, 
1993), 371-80. Jane Sayers, Innocent 111: Leader of Europe 1198-1216 (London: Longman, 
1994), 17, also suggests that Lotario must have been the second-born male although “this 
is not the commonly held view.’ She refers to Marc Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 à Boniface 
vill: Histoire des Conti et des Annibaldi,” Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome 
45 (1975), 114-15, who lists Innocent as the firstborn in a genealogical tree for the family, 
followed in this by Carocci, Baroni di Roma, in the genealogical table appended to the 
chapter on the “Conti,” 371-80. 
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counted in part as investments. Pacts of non-belligerence between two clans 
joined by a matrimonial union enabled the expansion into new territories, for 
example, or the joining of forces to take over the property of rival clans. Pietro 
Annibaldi, scion of a neighboring family, did not know it then, but his fortunes 
were made when he took as his wife a sister of Lotario, then only a promising 
sub-deacon.!5 

Lotario’s mother was Clarissa Scotti, a member of the senatorial aristocracy 
of Rome who opened for her husband and children the doors to that urban 
elite. Lotario was appointed cardinal-deacon of SS. Sergio e Bacco in the Roman 
Forum, an office that was not sacerdotal but that could pave the way to the ulti- 
mate honor. Endowed with a gift for elaborating forceful concepts in sparkling 
prose, the erudite son did not disappoint. Not yet forty, he was elected Pope 
Innocent 111 in 1198. He had to be hastily ordained a priest before he could be 
consecrated bishop of Rome on 22 February, feast day of the Cathedra Petri. 

His family’s prospects took a sharp turn for the better. They began to amass 
lands. To the east of Rome, along the course of the Aniene River near Tivoli, 
they acquired a series of towns and strongholds previously belonging to the 
lords of Poli, who were in financial distress: Poli, Faustignano, Monte Manno, 
Guadagnolo, Castel Nuovo, Anticoli, Rocca de Niblis, Saracinesco and Rocca de 
Suricis (Fig. 35). To the south, they acquired Segni, capital of the diocese where 
the family had its roots, obtaining the title of Conti di Segni. Between 1207 
and 1208, the pope acquired the castles and fiefs of Valmontone, Sacco and 
Piombinara, which controlled the northern part of the Campagna Romana 
and the Via Latina, one of its thoroughfares, and handed them to his brother 
Riccardo, leader of family affairs. The family purchased the rights over some 
of the towns; jurisdiction over others was claimed by the pope as head of the 
Church and then bestowed on family members; yet other strongholds were 
taken by military conquest: if they stood within the Papal State, the Apostolic 
Chamber, which held formal jurisdiction, then ratified the passage of hands. 
The territories the family took over lay in one important case beyond the con- 
fines of the Papal State. In 1208, Innocent’s brother Riccardo conquered Sora, 


15 On the Conti and the Annibaldi, see Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 à Boniface.” For kin- 
ship relationships see the genealogical tables between pp. 108-09, 14-15, and 16-17. 
See also Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 371-80 (on the Conti) and 31-19 (on the Annibaldi). 
Pietro Annibaldi and Lotario’s sister, whose name has not survived, married around 1185 
(Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 31, n. 5; and by the same author, I/nepotismo nel Medioevo: Papi, 
cardinali e famiglie nobili (Rome: Viella, 1999), 14). 
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in the domain of Frederick 11 (1198-1250), and acquired the title of Count of 
Sora with an investiture ceremony staged in Fossanova in 1215.16 

Pietro Annibaldi, who had married Innocent’s sister, was involved in the for- 
tunate turn of events. He obtained feudal rights over Rocca Massima and Cori, 
fiefs in the Campagna Romana, and Rocca del Circeo, further south along the 
coast, establishing the foundations of Annibaldi influence in southern Latium. 
In the following years, the Annibaldi accumulated an array of holdings in 
the Campagna Romana, interlocking with those of the Conti (Fig. 35).!” The 
two related clans amassed fiefs so vast and cohesive they almost amounted 
to an autonomous principality. It was in the city, however, that the feudal 
lords defined their social identity. The two families formed a formidable alli- 
ance, settling and occupying the western spur of the Quirinal, a semi-deserted 
area along the northern edge of the Imperial Forums where they did not find 
contenders, but which was adjacent to the marketplaces on the slopes of the 
Capitoline and the Roman Forum. 

The spine of their urban enclave was the road now known as the Salita 
del Grillo, which winds uphill along the colossal rear wall of the Forum of 
Augustus to reach the height of Magnanapoli. The clan occupied and blocked 
the Salita with an array of towers (Figs. 58, 61, 63-66). That expenditure of 
efforts was strategic because the narrow Salita was a central tract of the main 
ceremonial and supply route that crossed the city diagonally—from the south- 
eastern Lateran to the northwestern Borgo. Agricultural convoys from the 
food-producing districts of southern Latium entered Rome through the city 
gate at the Lateran, headed for the central sectors and marketplaces of the city. 
Major liturgical processions—including the Possesso, the parade unfolding 
between the Vatican and the Lateran for the consecration of the newly elected 
pontiff—proceeded along the same route, whose itinerary is known because 
it was described for that reason in ceremonials. Benedictus Canonicus, a 
canon of St Peter's, compiled the earliest ceremonial between 140 and 1143. 
The knowledgeable Cencio Camerario, who was cardinal chancellor under 
Innocent and succeeded him as Honorius 111 (1216-1227), drafted a second cer- 
emonial around 1198, describing the itinerary with minor variations (Fig. 61).18 


16 Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 371-80; Carocci, Nepotismo, 11-16. See Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 
a Boniface,’ 26-27; and p. 161 above, for Sora. 

17 See, by Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 311-19, and Nepotismo, 11-16. 

18 The earliest ceremonial is the Ordo Romanus compiled around 140-43 by Benedictus 
Canonicus, the probable author of the Mirabilia Urbis Romae (see p. 129 above). The 
dating of the Ordo is revealed by its dedication to Celestine 11 (1143-1144) when he was 
still a cardinal. Cencio Camerario’s ceremonial is instead included in the Liber Censuum 
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FIGURE 58 Giuseppe Vasi, “Chiesa e Monastero di S. Maria Annunziata” in Sulle 
Magnificenze di Roma Antica e Moderna, Book VIII, 1758 (print courtesy of 
Getty Art Institute). 
View of the Salita del Grillo toward the height of Magnanapoli: the wall of the 
Forum of Augustus is on the left, with the bell tower of S. Basilio/S. Annunziata 
rising behind it. The Torre del Grillo is in the middle ground, and the Torre 
delle Milizie further in the background. 


Processions started at St John Lateran and filed, as the ceremonial specified, 
under the arches of the Claudian aqueduct straddling the mouth of Via Maior, 
the road toward the Colosseum. At S. Clemente, they veered to the right so 
as to stream past the facade of that church before resuming their progression 
toward the Colosseum, along Via Labicana. Once there, the marchers (as well as 


Romanae Ecclesia, a register preserved in the Vatican Library listing church property and 
revenues compiled starting in 1192. Roberto Valentini and Giuseppe Zucchetti, Codice 
topografico della citta di Roma, vol. 3 (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1946), list the pub- 
lished editions of the Ordo, followed by comments, on p. 199; and the editions of the cere- 
monial by Cencio Camerarius on p. 202; on pp. 210-22 are excepts of the Ordo focusing on 
the itinerary of processions, compared to Cencio’s text. For the itinerary of the procession 
discussed here, occurring on Easter Monday, see p. 217 (“Secunda feria [post Pascha]”) 
and p. 218; the returning leg of the procession, from St Peter's back to the Lateran, dif- 
fered in tracts: see pp. 219-20. The route shifted over the centuries; for its itinerary in the 
Renaissance, see Allan Ceen, The Quartiere de’ Banchi: Urban Planning in Rome in the First 
Half of the Cinquecento (New York: Garland Publishing, 1986), 123-39, 260-61; but see also 
the entire chapter: “Processional Route Architecture: The Via Papale,” 104-71. 
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agricultural convoys) streamed along the north side of the Colosseum to begin 
the steep ascent of the Salita del Grillo. The ceremonials specify that parad- 
ers went by the arcum Aurae, the arched aperture in the wall of the Forum of 
Nerva that linked it to the Suburra; then walked along Sanctum Basilium, the 
Hospitallers’ monastery in the Forum of Augustus, a few steps uphill; and then 
“ascendit per montem circa Militias Tiberiana,’ climbed the hill to the height 
of Magnanapoli, believed to have been the headquarters of Tiberius’ militias.!9 
The procession then descended downhill toward the ancient Corso, traversing 
northward along that ample road before turning west at the height of Piazza di 
Pietra to cross the Campus Martius and reach Ponte Sant'Angelo and the Borgo.?0 

The ascent along the Salita del Grillo was steep, and the marchers, decked 
out in regalia and carrying icons and banners, must have found it taxing. 
Crossing the low-lying Forum instead, retracing the ancient steps of victori- 
ous generals, parading under its triumphal arches, was easier, and that is what 


19 “Dextra manu ante Sanctum Clementem declinans in laevam iuxta Coloseum, transiens 
per arcum Aurae ante forum Traiani [sic: Nervae] usque ad Sanctum Basilium, ascendit 
per montem circa Militias Tiberianas.’ The quote is in: Valentini and Zucchetti, Codice 
topografico, 218, who correct forum Traiani with ‘Augusti’ rather than ‘Nervae’ because 
they confuse the arcum Aurae with the still visible Arco dei Pantani in the rear wall of 
the Forum of Augustus, only steps north. The arcum Aurae, to the immediate east of the 
Temple of Minerva in the Forum of Nerva, corresponded to the current Via Madonna dei 
Monti; the Arco dei Pantani corresponds to Via Baccina. Another version of the ceremo- 
nial mentions instead the arcum Nervae (Valentini and Zucchetti, Codice topografico, 213, 
n. 4). According to Huelsen, the arcum Nervae linked the Forum of Nerva to the Roman 
Forum, and was thus at the opposite end of the Forum of Nerva with respect to the arcum 
Aurae (Christian Huelsen, Le chiese di Roma nel Medioevo (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 1927), 
312). Drafters of the ceremonial seem to have used arcum Aurae or Nervae interchange- 
ably, but always referring to the one linking the Forum of Nerva to the Suburra. Past the 
Militias atop Magnanapoli, the processions went by S. Abbaciro, a church that stood at 
the northern end of Trajan’s exedra, just below Via Biberatica, roughly at the top of the 
flight of steps now linking Magnanapoli to Trajan’s column. On the location of S. Abbaciro 
see Valentini and Zucchetti, Codice topografico, 218, n. 3; and Roberto Meneghini, “Il Foro 
e i Mercati di Traiano nel Medioevo attraverso le fonti storiche e d’archivio,” Archeologia 
Medievale 20 (1993), 80, fig. 1. 

20 Processions emerged to face S. Maria in Via Lata on the Corso, proceeded northward 
along the Corso until they reached viam Quirinalem, now Via delle Scuderie, turned left 
into Piazza di Pietra, and reached S. Maria Aquiro and Piazza Campo Marzio. Then they 
headed west, traversing Via della Stelletta, Via dell'Orso and Via Tor di Nona along the 
river until they reached Ponte Sant'Angelo and the Borgo (Valentini and Zucchetti, Codice 
topografico, 218). Krautheimer, Rome, 278, describes both the itinerary toward St Peter's 
and the return route. 
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marchers did on the returning leg of processions, from St Peter’s to the Lateran. 
Except, that is, when the Tiber flooded, filling the Forum with mud.?! In such 
cases, the more laborious route along the narrow Salita remained the only 
practicable path. 

In striving to secure that road, however, Innocent had greater reasons for 
concern than the possibility of traipsing through the mud-filled ruins of the 
Forum in full processional garb. A more burning issue was that the Forum, 
and the Palatine Hill dominating it from the south, were controlled by the 
Frangipane, one of the two main ruling families of twelfth-century Rome. The 
Frangipane could, if they so desired, block the Forum and the processional 
route through it, rendering a political reality manifest: that the pope was far 
from having a secure hold over his city’s territory. 


The Frangipane played a major role in the history of medieval Rome. Popes 
found it hard to rule without their support, and their family residences fre- 
quently functioned as centers of government. When the Norman Robert 
Guiscard devastated the city in 1084, the pope remained safely barricaded in the 
Borgo while Cencio Frangipane acted as Robert’s principal interlocutor, nego- 
tiating the conditions for the cessation of hostilities. In 118, when a conclave 
in S. Maria in Pallara on the Palatine elected as pope Gelasius 11 (1118-1119), 
whom the Frangipane did not favor, another Cencio of that house stormed 
the church, seized the unfortunate pope and the cardinals supporting him, 
and incarcerated them in the Cartularia, a Frangipane fortress attached to the 
Arch of Titus. In the Papal Schism of 1130, the Frangipane backed the victorious 
Innocent I1 (1130-1143) against Anacletus 11, a man of the house of Pierleoni, 
sheltering their protégé in their fortresses. When Frederick Barbarossa (1155- 
1190) advanced toward Rome in 1167, Pope Alexander III (1159-1181), also a 
Frangipane protégé, fled the Lateran and sought shelter in the Cartularia, striv- 
ing to maintain from there control of the city.?? 


21 See p. 150 above. A documented example of how processional itineraries had to be 
changed between 590 and 603 following a flood of the Tiber is in Victor Saxer, Sainte- 
Marie-Majeure: Une basilique de Rome dans l'histoire de la ville et de son Église (v°-x111° 
siècle) (Rome: Ecole Française de Rome, 2001), 133-36. The period is earlier than the one 
discussed here, but the point remains valid. For the itinerary of the return procession, 
as described by Benedictus Canonicus, see Valentini and Zucchetti, Codice topografico, 
219-20, and Krautheimer, Rome, 278. 

22 On Cencio, see Matthias Thumser, “Frangipane, Cencio, in vol. 50 of DBI (Rome: Istituto 
Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1998); on Cencio 11 see, by the same author and in the 
same volume: “Frangipane, Cencio [11] On the causes for the Schism of 1130 and the 
conflict between the Pierleoni and Frangipane contenders, see Mary Stroll, The Jewish 
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The Frangipane held property from the Corso to Trastevere, but their head- 
quarters were on the Palatine Hill, overlooking the Roman Forum (Fig. 61). 
The family controlled access at the four corners of the hill and raised a series 
of blockades along the Via Sacra, the ancient road that runs along the north- 
ern foot of the Palatine, crossing the Forum lengthwise, threaded through 
its triumphal arches. The family raised fortified structures at each end of the 
Via Sacra and a barricade midway along it for good measure (Fig. 59). At 
the western end of the road, Frangipane towers clustered around the easily 
blocked Arch of Septimius Severus and the ancient Curia Senatus. A tower, 
visible in sixteenth-century sketches, was raised atop the Arch, and two more 
towers stood next to it, on either side of the Via Sacra. Raising fortifications 
on opposite sides was an effective way of controlling a road. The tower on the 
southern edge of the Via Sacra rose next to the Column of Phocas: Heemskerck 
depicted it in the sixteenth century, then standing almost as tall as the shaft 
of the Column, and its foundations were excavated in 1872 (Fig. 44).23 Facing 
it across the Via Sacra, another tower was raised atop the ruins of the Temple 
of Janus, next to the Curia Senatus.?4 The latter tower loomed over an ancient 


Pope: Ideology and Politics in the Papal Schism of ngo (Leiden: Brill, 1987); and more briefly, 
Matthias Thumser, “Frangipane, Leone,’ in vol. 50 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia 
Italiana Treccani, 1998); see by the same author, “Frangipane, Oddone,” in vol. 50 of 
DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1998), for the struggle between 
Alexander 111 and Frederick Barbarossa. For the Cartularia, in the context of that struggle, 
see Andrea Augenti, Il Palatino nel Medioevo: Archeologia e topografia (secoli vI-xII1) 
(Rome: LErma di Bretschneider, 1996), 91. 

23 “Ho trovato, poi, memoria diuna seconda torre spianata dai maestri delle strade. Essa (...) si 
trovava (...) vicino l'arco di Settimio incontro la chiesa di s. Adriano.” (Rodolfo Lanciani, Gli 
ultimi anni di Clemente vi e il pontificato di Paolo 111 (1531-1549), vol. 2 of Storia degli scavi 
di Roma e notizie intorno le collezioni romane di antichità (Rome: Quasar, 1990 © 1903), 
67). See also two independent reports of the 1872 excavations of its foundations listed in 
Francesco Tomassetti, Le torri medievali di Roma (Riproduzione anastatica del ms. 111. 69 
nella Biblioteca della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia) (Rome: Istituto Italiano 
dei Castelli, 1990 © 1908), 229. The first states that the remnants of what appeared a tower 
were found during excavations near the column of Phocas in 1873 (“Presso la Colonna di 
Foca, scavando nel 1873, furono trovati avanzi di costruzione che avevano la qualità di una 
torre”). The second refers to the discovery of marble bas-reliefs—the so-called “plutei di 
Traiano”—found embedded into the base of that tower (“I plutei stavano incastrati sotto 
una torre del medioevo, alla quale servivano quasi di fondamento”). 

24 The Mirabilia Urbis Romae, written around 1140 referred to the ancient monument as: “the 
Temple of Janus (...) it is now called Cencio Frangipane’s tower” (“Templum Janii (...) 
nunc autem dicitur turris Centii Frajapanis.” (Francis Morgan Nichols and Eileen Gardiner, 
The Marvels of Rome: Mirabilia Urbis Romae (New York: Italica Press, 1986), 41). 
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1. Arch of Septimius Severus 8. S. Lorenzo in Miranda 

2. Temple of Janus/ Frangipane Tower 9. Arch of Fabianus 

3. Curia Senatus 10. Arch of Augustus 

4. Argiletum 11. S. Maria Antiqua 

5. Forum of Nerva 12. Medieval Building (Frangipane’s?) 
6. Arcum Aurae 13. Column of Phocas and Tower 

7. Torre de’ Conti 14. Vicus Iugarius 


FIGURE 59 The Roman Forum and Frangipane fortifications in the 12th c. 
(reconstruction: author; drawing: M. Brudi; © author). 


road starting at its foot: the Argiletum, which crossed the Forum of Nerva, exit- 
ing through the arcum Aurae to reach the Suburra. Garrisoning the mouth of 
the Argiletum, the cluster of Frangipane towers controlled access to and from 
the Imperial Forums. In addition, the towers protected the Vicus Iugarius, 
which also started at that junction but ran south, toward the river. 

Another triumphal arch—the Arch of Fabianus—straddled the Via Sacra 
midway along its course, facing S. Lorenzo in Miranda, the former Temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina. The Frangipane raised there palaces and a mas- 
sive tower: the Torre dell’Inserra (or ‘della Cerra’ or ‘Certa’), which crops up 
frequently in documents. They stretched a barricade across the entire width of 
the Forum, using ancient monuments—the Regia, the Temple of Caesar and 
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the attached Arch of Augustus—as steppingstones toward the Palatine.?5 The 
foundations of a massive medieval building facing the Temple of Caesar, exca- 
vated in the nineteenth century, must have been part of Frangipane fortifica- 
tions: in that location started the Vicus Tuscus, the road leading southward 
to the river and the Forum Boarium, an area they also controlled. Next to the 
church of S. Maria Antiqua, steps climbed to the top of the Palatine, and at 
least one other tower garrisoned them, probably paired to the nearby Arch 
of Augustus.?6 


25 Cencio Camerario referred to the site as “the place where the Frangipane’s palaces stood” 
(Loco ubi fuerunt palatia Fraiapanorum”). Writing around 1200, he spoke in the past tense 
(Valentini and Zucchetti, Codice topografico, 226). The complex might have been partially 
demolished in the violent struggle that pitted the Commune and the Frangipane to the 
Conti and Annibaldi starting in 1202. Eva Tea, “La rocca dei Frangipani alla Velia,” ASRStP 
44 (1921), 237-39, suggested the palaces might have been demolished already under 
Callixtus 11 (1119-1124) and later rebuilt—but she conflates various Frangipane struc- 
tures. San Lorenzo in Miranda, the former Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, standing 
next to SS. Cosmas and Damian, was the church of the aromatarii, makers of medicinal 
preparations and perfumes. The cattle market was held in the area, and customs duties 
on cattle were collected in that location. The Torre dell’Inserra rose in that location as 
well. Chroniclers variously referred to this tower as standing: “next to the church of SS. 
Cosmas and Damian, (...) along the public road, (...) fronting the church of S. Lorenzo 
in Miranda” (“Unam turrim vocatam della Inserra sitam (...) prope ecclesiam SSanctorum 
Cosme et Damiani (...) iuxta via publicas (. ..) in opposite ecclesie S. Laurentii in Miranda”) 
Or described the tower as facing the porch of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina 
(“ante porticum Faustinae”) or facing the church of S. Lorenzo of the aromatarii, where 
excise duties on cattle were collected (“ex opposito ecclesia S. Laurentii aromatorium ubi 
exigitur gabella animalium”) By 1310, the Inserra belonged to the Arcioni, although it still 
bordered on Frangipane property. The tower stood until 1536, when it was razed to the 
ground to clear the Forum in preparation for the visit of Charles v (1519-1556) to Rome 
(Tomassetti, Torri medievali, section on: “Torre dell’Inserra e altre torri al Foro romano,” 
225-30, which includes a transcription of a chronicle of the demolition (“è stato ruinato 
un torraccio dove si soleva tenere la Dogana del Bestiame,’ the tax collecting agency) and 
the transfer of the Dogana to the tower rising next to the Column of Phocas). According 
to Gnoli, the tower “de Miranda” mentioned in 189 was not the same as the Inserra 
(as Tomassetti Torri medievali, 226, believes) but another tower, which stood behind 
S. Lorenzo, on the edge of the Campo Torrecchiano. He adds that the Inserra was also 
known as ‘della Cerra’ or ‘Certa (Gnoli, Topografia, 325). Lanciani instead suggested—but 
not on the basis of any evidence he offered—that the Inserra was raised on the Temple 
to Caesar, and that both the tower and the Temple were demolished in conjunction with 
the arrival of Charles v (Lanciani, Ultimi anni di Clemente, 221). On the fortifications of the 
Arch of Fabianus, see Tea, “Rocca,” 238. 

26 Concerning the tower next to S. Maria Antiqua, Gnoli, Topografia, 323, points to a passage 
by the Anonimo Magliabecchiano who refers to: “Locus Inferni ubi nunc est turris de la 
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At the east end of the Via Sacra, straddled by the Arch of Titus, rose their 
famous Cartularia—its name derived from the cartularium, the imperial 
Byzantine archive next to the Arch of Titus—a fortress that stretched on both 
sides of the Arch of Titus, incorporating the church of S. Maria Nova (now 
S. Francesca Romana). Chroniclers referred to it as firmissima munitione, 
most solid stronghold, or locus tutissimus, most protected site. Its main tower, 
attached to the south flank of the Arch of Titus, must have been a behemoth: 
visible in numerous prints, the tower's footprint can be appreciated in Nolli’s 
map of Rome of 1748 (Fig. 50). In 1828, when its remains were demolished to 
restore the Arch of Titus to its original condition, its base—raised on ancient 
foundations of travertine and peperino tufa once believed to belong to the 
Temple of Jove Stator—was blown up with explosives.” 

The Frangipane stretched a thick wall between the Arch of Titus and the 
Arch of Constantine as well. Similar to the so-called Corridore in the Borgo— 
the elevated safeway with which Nicholas 111 (1277-1280) linked his Vatican 
residence to the fortress of Castel Sant'Angelo—the Frangipane wall was 
equipped with a passageway at the top. In case of need, defenders of the 
Cartularia fortress could rapidly move between the two fortified Arches of 
Titus and Constantine. The Frangipane’s ‘corridore’ still stood when Andrea 
Mantegna depicted it in the background of his St Sebastian in 1480 (Fig. 60). 
Mantegna did not paint an imaginary structure: archeological investigations 
revealed the existence of a doorway into rooms built above the attic of the 
Arch of Constantine that could only be accessed through such an elevated 
passageway.?8 


cerra” or “the place of the Inferno where the tower de la cerra is located.” ‘Inferni’ refers to 
the site of S. Maria Antiqua, then known as S. Maria Libera nos a poeni Inferni, ‘deliver us 
from the sufferings of hell; or S. Maria Liberatrice. Gnoli was probably right in believing 
that when the Anonimo Magliabecchiano referred to this tower near S. Maria Antiqua 
as the ‘turris de la cerra’ he was confusing it with the Torre dell’Inserra facing the Temple 
of Antoninus. Although he got the name wrong, however, the Magliabecchiano testi- 
fies to the existence of another tower next to S. Maria Antiqua. According to Tomassetti, 
Torri medievali, 230, Lanciani also believed that a tower existed near S. Maria Antiqua/ 
Liberatrice as distinct from the Inserra: “Di una torre dei Frangipani al Foro, che alcuni 
vogliono collocare tra S. Maria Liberatrice e S. Lorenzo in Miranda, dà notizia il Lanciani? 
(Tomassetti provides no further reference regarding Lanciani’s statement). 

27 On the Cartularia, see Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 149-56; Gnoli, Topografia, 322; and 
Augenti, Palatino, 90-95. For the chronicler’s praise about its solidity, see Tea, “Rocca,” 
235, 241, 246, and p. 254 for its demolition. Only a stump of the tower was left when it was 
demolished, but its large footprint is visible in the Giambattista Nolli map of Rome where 
it is labeled “933. Torre alla via della Polveriera.” 

28 Augenti, Palatino, 94-95. 
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FIGURE 60 Andrea Mantegna, Martyrdom of St Sebastian, and detail with Arch of Constantine 
and the Frangipane’s ‘corridore,’ 1480 (image in the public domain). 


That defensive wall might have continued all the way to the Colosseum, which 
was also in Frangipane hands. In 1133, a chronicler referred to “the houses of 
the Frangipane that were built in the Colosseum, a stronghold entirely belong- 
ing to them.” By the end of the twelfth century, the family had built a palace 
ensconced in the eastern arches of the Colosseum, turned toward the Lateran.29 
By then, they had occupied the Palatine as well, the center of their urban 
enclave, controlling its access. The Vicus Tuscus, the road that began in front 
of the Temple of Caesar, led to the river and the Forum Boarium, splitting into 
two branches as it did so. At the end of one was the Arch of Janus Quadrifons, 
which the Frangipane took over and strengthened, together with the adjacent 
church of S. Giorgio al Velabro. At the end of the other, they raised a fortified 


29 “Domibus Frigepanensium, quae errant tunc infra Coliseum, quia dicta munitio tota 
fuit ipsorum?” That information, by Ptolemy of Lucca, is reported and briefly discussed 
in: Pietro Colagrossi, L'Anfiteatro Flavio nei suoi venti secoli di storia (Florence: Editrice 
Fiorentina, 1913), 150-52. See also: Augenti, Palatino, 92, whose doubts on Ptolemy’s reli- 
ability seem unnecessary. 
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== Salita del Grillo 
=== Possesso Route 
E Frangipane 
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1. Mausoleum of Augustus 

2. Ripetta 

3. Hospital of S. Giacomo in Augusta 
4. Monastery of S. Silvestro in Capite 
5. Palazzo Montecitorio 

6. Palazzo del Bufalo 

7. Palazzo Sciarra 

8. Church of S. Marcello al Corso 

9. S. Maria in Via Lata 

10. Palazzo SS. Apostoli 

11.S. Pudenziana 

12. S. Maria Maggiore 

13. S. Prassede 

14. S. Martino ai Monti 

15. Sts Peter and Marcellinus 


FIGURE 61 
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Porta. S. Lorenzo 


Porta Maggiore! 


16. Castello delle Milizie 

17. Torre de’ Conti 

18. S. Pietro in Vincoli 

19. Colosseum 

20.S. Giacomo al Colosseo 
21.SS. Quattro Coronati 

22. Annibaldi’s walled compound 
23. St Lawrence’s/ Scala Santa 
24. St John Lateran 

25.S. Gregorio al Celio 

26.SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
27.S.Tommaso in Formis 
28.S. Stefano Rotondo 

29. S. Sisto Vecchio 

30. Capitoline 


Main ceremonial route of Rome (route of Possesso) and urban trajectories of 


baronial families (reconstruction: author; drawing: M. Brudi; © author). 
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FIGURE 62 The sector that was known as “ad Freiepanos,” Rome (photo © author). 
The Arch of Janus Quadrifons is at the center, the narthex and bell tower of the 
church of S. Giorgio al Velabro are on the right. Although the area has been 
transformed in modern times, traces of the walls and fortified buildings that 
protected the sector are still easily identified. 


compound attached to the church of S. Anastasia: contemporaries referred to 
the entire area of the fork as ad Freiepanos, at the Frangipane’s (Figs. 61, 62).3° 
At the southern tip of the Palatine, the Frangipane purchased in 1145 the ancient 
Septizonium—a freestanding facade with multiple stories of columns, marking 
the beginning of the Appian Way—and built a fortress around it. The Appian 
Way led to the southern city gates of Porta Appia (now Porta S. Sebastiano) 
and Porta Latina. A road from the Arch of Constantine and the Colosseum also 
converged on the Septizonium. A few steps from the Septizonium, the family 
built or acquired a tower, whose stump still stands at the rounded end of the 


30 Gnoli, Topografia, 15; Rodolfo Lanciani, (A. 1000-1530), vol. 1 of Storia degli scavi di Roma 
e notizie intorno le collezioni romane di antichità (Rome: Quasar, 1989 © 1902), 228; and by 
the same author in the same series, see Ultimi anni di Clemente, 41-43, for a “palazzo anti- 
quo de freapani,’ an ancient palace of the Frangipane, and their “palazzo magiore prope 
ecclesiam s. Anastasie et in cospectu fontis s. georgii? main palace next to the church of 
S. Anastasia, facing the fountain of S. Giorgio al Velabro. On the Arch of Janus see also 
Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 39-40. 
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Circus Maximus.*! The paired tower and the fortress of the Septizonium—or 
Septemsoli, as it was known in medieval times—controlled the southward 
Appian Way and the northward road to their impregnable Colosseum. 

Like other baronial lords, the Frangipane did not own all or even most of 
the land in the sector they dominated. Churches or monasteries—S. Lorenzo 
in Miranda, S. Maria in Pallara and S. Gregorio al Celio, to name some of the 
most important—also held extensive property on the Palatine.82 The fam- 
ily wielded rights, however, over large enough portions and strategic enough 
nodes to impose unmistakable hegemony. The mechanisms whereby feudal 
lords acquired such vast urban holdings are not entirely clear: they do not 
appear to have bought all the property over which they held rights. The lords 
frequently enjoyed proprietas rights in their sector—that is, they held rights 
to the land but did not own the buildings on it. The nominal leases they col- 
lected from the owners of buildings on that land were not a significant source 
of income, but served to reaffirm their feudal rights.33 

The barons were not concerned with collecting lucrative rents from the 
buildings they owned either. They rented the houses in the immediate vicin- 
ity of their residences with emphyteusis contracts—long-term leases that 
lasted a hundred years, or the tenant's lifetime or up to three generations of 
his descendants. Such contracts provided limited revenue but fostered the 
loyalty of those living around the fortress toward those living in it. The privi- 
leged tenants of the neighborhood lord served the needs of his household 
and fought under his banners when needed, constituting a safe area and a 
line of first defense encircling his residence. The neighborhoods that devel- 
oped around baronial residences were substantial by medieval standards. 
The one around the Colosseum swelled, for example, in the twelfth century 
when the Frangipane occupied the ancient monument. Blacksmiths, cobblers, 
pot-makers, bricklayers, carters, and the occasional clerk or cleric settled in the 
area under their protection. Clusters of mostly modest two-story houses, with 
small vegetable patches, sprouted around the ancient arena. Only property ina 


31 The tower was described as turris de Arco, perhaps in reference to the arch of the 
Septizonium (“Turrim quae vocatur de Arco (...) [in] Rom[a]e in caput circe maximi, the 
tower they call ‘of the Arch’ in Rome, at the head of the Circus Maximus”); see Tea, “Rocca,” 
246; and Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 35-37. For a “locatio a renting out of this tower and 
its premises (“Turris de Arco cum suis pertinentiis posite in capite Circhi Maximi”) by one 
Pietro Abbate to Cinthii (or Cencio) Frangipane, see Lanciani, (A. 1000-1530), 38. See also 
Augenti, Palatino, 88-89, 95-98. 

32 Forthe property of other churches, see Augenti, Palatino, 103, n. 129. 

33 Carocci, “Baroni in città,’ 146-50. 
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second concentric area around the baronial mansion was considered a source 
of income and—by the middle of the thirteenth century at least—was rented 
out more profitably.84 

Over their urban sectors, the feudal lords wielded a jurisdiction akin to 
the vassalage they imposed on rural fiefs. Jura vicinantiarum—unspecified 
rights that the barons held over their neighborhoods—appearin documents.85 
In 1164, for example, when one Petrus de Petro donated certain property to the 
church of S. Maria Nova in the Forum, he did so “in the presence of the lords 
Oddone and Cencio Frangipane,” who did not undersign the document as wit- 
nesses or parties to the agreement, but as officials whose presence validated the 
contract. That might have been justified by the fact that the church had been 
incorporated into the Frangipane’s Cartularia compound. But a document of 
a few years later is unequivocal: some “gentlemen” living near the Colosseum 
donated some property they owned to the Lateran basilica “by authority [or 
with the permission] of the Frangipane lords.”36 

When Innocent 111 was elected pope at the threshold of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Frangipane controlled the heart of the city—the entire area stretch- 
ing between the Capitoline, the Forum, the Palatine, and the Colosseum, as 
well as the Via Sacra, a central tract of the main supply and ceremonial route 
of the city. The pope must have intended to ensure that the alternative central 
tract of that route—the steep Salita del Grillo, climbing along the crest of the 
hill dominating the Imperial Forums—was in his hands. In the course of that 
century, his clan raised a series of fortifications along the Salita, transforming 
it into an impregnable bottleneck. 


In the early years of the thirteenth century, the Conti and the Annibaldi 
blocked the Salita del Grillo with the two most massive towers in the city, built 


34 On the relationship of baronial complexes to their neighborhoods, see Broise and Maire 
Vigueur, “Strutture famigliari,” 14-30; Carocci, “Baroni in città, 146-50. For the manage- 
ment of urban property by baronial clans (and other large landholders, such as monaster- 
ies), see Hubert, Espace urbain, 281-86, 301-02, and 297-330 on emphyteusis contracts 
and the development of short-term leases. For the settlement of craftsmen around the 
Colosseum, see Rossella Rea, “Le ‘domus’ e il ‘palatium Frangipanis: dal 1x al xIV sec- 
olo,” in Zl Colosseo, ed. Ada Gabucci (Milan: Electa, 1999), 197-98; Stefano Antonetti and 
Rossella Rea, “Inquadramento cronologico delle tracce di riuso,” in Rota Colisei: La Valle 
del Colosseo attraverso i secoli, ed. Rossella Rea (Milan: Electa, 2002), 313, 318. For owner- 
ship of property around S. Maria Nuova (S. Francesca Romana), the church incorporated 
in the Cartularia, see Augenti, Palatino, 102-107. 

35 Carocci, “Baroni in città,’ 146-50. 

36 For both documents, see Augenti, Palatino, 106-07, 186-87. 
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FIGURE 63 The height of Magnanapoli and the Castello delle Milizie (photo © author). 
From left to right: the mouth of the Salita del Grillo, the church of S. Caterina a 
Magnanapoli, Torre delle Milizie, and the main hall of Trajan’s Market, partially 
hidden by trees. 


on an unprecedented scale: the Torre de’ Conti at the bottom and the Torre 
delle Milizie at the top (Figs. 34, 63). Raised in the same years and with a simi- 
lar masonry technique by the two related families as part of the same defensive 
system, the two towers would often be confused with each other, mislabeled 
in sketches and accounts—Raphael, who lambasted the piccioli quadretti, or 
“little squares” of splintered stones used as revetment for the base of the Torre 
de’ Conti, thought he was referring to “the tower called the Tower of the Militia.”>” 

Still breathtaking even with the top story missing, destroyed by the earth- 
quake that shook Rome on g and 10 September 1349, the Torre delle Milizie— 
landmark of a compound that amounted to a walled and crenellated citadel 
incorporating the structures of the Market of Trajan—was built in phases.38 


37 See the epigraph to this chapter. 

38 For the practical and symbolic advantages of building baronial residences atop ancient 
ruins, see Carocci, “Baroni in città,” 154-55. On the Torre delle Milizie, Tomassetti, Torri 
medievali, 309-33, is still a valid source, although not all his conclusions about dating and 
ownership can be endorsed (see p. 227, n. 42 and p. 230, n. 49 below). For the earthquake, 
see numerous chroniclers reporting on the damage to the Torre delle Milizie and the 
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A small colonnaded palace existed on its site in the second half of the twelfth 
century. Early in the thirteenth century, the palace was filled with rubble and 
concrete to form the giant base—measuring about fifteen meters on each side 
and eleven meters tall—for the tower that was raised above it to over fifty 
meters in height.39 This was a rather slender structure, similar to numerous 
contemporary ones, if of remarkable height (height mattered for military pur- 
poses—projectiles achieved a longer throw—as well as for reasons of pres- 
tige). In the latter part of the century, a two-tiered masonry structure lined 
with tufelli in the interior and elegant brickwork on the exterior was wrapped 
around the tower to about two thirds of its height, allowing the tip to emerge 
as the third story. That occurred sometime before 1280: the final three-tiered 
version of the Torre delle Milizie figures prominently in Ytalia, a fresco painted 


Torre de’ Conti, including Matteo Villani in 1581: “In questo anno [1349] a dî 10 di settembre 
si cominciarono in Italia tremuoti disusati e maravigliosi, i quali in molte parti del mondo 
durarono pit di, e a Roma feciono cadere il campanile della chiesa grande di san Paolo, 
(...) e una parte della nobile torre delle milizie e la torre del conte, lasciando in molte altre 
parti di Roma memorie delle sue rovine” (Antonio Racheli, ed., Croniche di Giovanni, Matteo 
e Filippo Villani, vol. 2 (Trieste: Lloyd Austriaco, 1858), 26). See also Petrarch’s report on 
p. 229, n. 47 below. 

39 On the phases of construction of the tower, see Roberto Meneghini, “Roma. Mercati di 
Traiano: Ricerche nell’area della Torre delle Milizie. Rapporto preliminare,” Archeologia 
Medievale 17 (1990), 425-26; and by the same author, “Mercati di Traiano: Scoperte 
nell’area della Torre delle Milizie” Archeologia Laziale 12 (1995); Nicoletta Bernacchio, 
“Indagine strutturale sulla Torre delle Milizie,” Archeologia Laziale 12 (1995); and Nicoletta 
Bernacchio and Roberto Meneghini, “Roma. Mercati di Traiano: Nuovi dati strutturali 
sulla Torre delle Milizie, Archeologia Medievale 21 (1994), 52-53. The first version of Torre 
delle Milizie might have belonged to the Frangipane: on 22 June 1179, Cencio Frangipane 
promised pope Alexander 111 (1159-1181) not to bother the other heirs of his father who 
had received a portion of the “so-called Militia tower,’ provided they defended their part 
in a reasonable manner (“Cencius Fraiapane promittit Alexandro 111, quodsi heredes Cencii 
Fraiapanis patrui sui et heredes Raynonis Fraiapanis ei vel molestiam intulerint de duabos 
partibus [de turri] q. d. Militia, se eum pro medietate illorum rationabiliter defensorum 
esse,” quoted in: Paulus Fridolinus Kehr, Italia Pontificia: Sive repertorium privilegiorum 
et litterarum a Romani Pontificibus ante annum MCLXXXXVIII Italiae ecclesiis, monasteriis, 
civitatibus singulisque personis concessorum (Rome: Berolini - Weidmannos, 1906), 193). 
The Annibaldi thus probably displaced the Frangipane at Magnanapoli as they did at the 
Colosseum. For the Annibaldi’s takeover of Frangipane holdings in southern Latium see, 
especially for Ninfa, Maria Teresa Caciorgna, “La politica di Innocenzo 111 nel Lazio,” in 
Innocenzo 111: Urbs et Orbis. Atti del Congresso Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 1998, 
vol. 1, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 2003), 
702-03. According to Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 à Boniface,” 38, the Torre delle Milizie was 
built under Gregory rx (1227-1241), but he does not provide sources for his belief. 
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FIGURE 64 Cimabue, Ytalia, fresco in the basilica of St Francis, Assisi, 1277-1280 (image in the 


public domain). 
The three-tiered Torre delle Milizie is slightly left of center. 
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FIGURE 65 The three Annibaldi towers at Magnanapoli 
(drawing: M. Brudi). 
Torre delle Milizie rises at the center. The 
tower at the top is now part of the choir of the 
church of S. Caterina a Magnanapoli, its 
existence easily detected on the flank of the 
church along the Salita del Grillo. Only traces 
of the base of the lower tower, attached to the 
main hall of Trajan’s market, survive. 


between 1277 and 1280 by Cimabue in the crossing of the basilica of Assisi, 
representing the monuments of Rome.*° 

The original slender tower had an aggressive function, with apertures in its 
walls for catapulting machines. The masonry encasing that transformed it into 
a stepped colossus walled its apertures, turning it into a French-like donjon— 
a structure of passive resistance that presupposes an articulated defense sys- 
tem. Two smaller towers were raised on each side of the Torre delle Milizie 
to assume the offensive function. One is now incorporated into the choir of 


40 The fresco, which depicts Orsini insignia, was painted during the pontificate of 
Nicholas 111 Orsini (1277-1280). Maria Andaloro, “Ancora una volta sull’ Ytalia di Cimabue,” 
Arte Medievale 2 (1984), 152-54, confirms that the tower depicted in the fresco is indeed 
the Torre delle Milizie rather than the Torre de’ Conti, as had been suggested. 
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S. Caterina, the church of the Milizie compound; the surviving base of the 
other is attached to the east wall of the main hall of Trajan’s Market (Fig. 65).*! 
From the height of Magnanapoli, the three towers fanned out in an aggressive 
semi-circle, dominating views of the city from the Capitoline to the Quirinal. 

Pietro Annibaldi—his family’s leader and married to Innocent’s sister— 
must have either acquired or built the first slender version of the Torre 
delle Milizie in the opening years of the thirteenth century. Riccardo Conti, 
Innocent's brother, was building in the same years the Torre de’ Conti at the 
bottom of the Salita del Grillo. A generation later, the son of Pietro and of the 
anonymous sister of Innocent and Riccardo—also named Riccardo, after his 
maternal uncle—was leader of the Annibaldi. He must have been the author 
of the three-tiered version of his father’s Torre delle Milizie and its flanking 
towers.*2 

Appointed cardinal in 1237, Riccardo Annibaldi, better known as Riccardo 
delle Milizie, became one of the most powerful men in Rome in the course of a 
cardinalship lasting about forty years, during which he raised the Annibaldi to 
their height of influence. Under Gregory IX (1227-1241), he was Rector of south- 
ern Latium, where his clan held their fiefs, an office he exercised vigorously, 
and he figured prominently in the relations between Rome and the Kingdom of 
Sicily. He single-handedly got Charles of Anjou (1266-1282) appointed Senator 
of Rome in 1262 and crowned king in 1266, acting more as an independent ally 


41 See Bernacchio and Meneghini, “Mercati di Traiano: Nuovi dati,” 52-53; and Meneghini, 
“Roma. Mercati di Traiano,” for the flanking towers. 

42 There is ample evidence that the Torre delle Milizie belonged to the Annibaldi by the 
end of the thirteenth century: Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 312, reports a document 
dated 1296, and signed “in Militiis” in the compound of the Milizie, listing the statutes 
that the castle of Cave, near Palestrina, received from the head of the Annibaldi house, 
Riccardo de Militiis, lord of the Milizie. Also: the Annibaldi ceded the Torre delle Milizie 
to the Caetani in or shortly before 1301 (see p. 228, n. 45 below). Tomassetti suggested 
that the Torre delle Milizie belonged to the Crescenzi in 1271 because a will by one of the 
Crescenzi is signed “Datum in Urbe apud Militiam,’ “drafted in Rome, near the Milizie” 
But “Militiam” indicated the area, not necessarily the tower. Carocci, “Baroni in città,” 171, 
who accurately observed that the Torre delle Milizie and the Torre de’ Conti belonged to 
the same defensive system, suggested that the Torre delle Milizie belonged to the Conti in 
the early part of the thirteenth century. That is unlikely: property of military significance 
was only ceded under duress whereas the Conti outlasted the Annibaldi for centuries. 
The early version of Torre delle Milizie more likely belonged to the Frangipane (see p. 224, 
n. 39 above): the Annibaldi ousted them, occupying the height of Magnanapoli while the 
Conti conquered the bottom of the Salita del Grillo. 
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of the pope—the Frenchman Urban Iv (1261-1264), who complained he had 
not even been consulted—than as his subordinate. 

Riccardo Annibaldi delle Milizie probably transformed his family tower into 
its final version after 1258. Six years earlier, in 1252, leadership of the Senate 
was handed to Brancaleone degli Andalo, a Bolognese who launched a war 
against feudal abuses of power. By 1255, Brancaleone was powerful enough 
to inflict heavy sentences on numerous representatives of the Roman aris- 
tocracy. Two Annibaldi men were executed. Outraged, Riccardo demanded 
that Alexander Iv (1254-1261) excommunicate the Senator. Unconcerned, 
Brancaleone ordered in a show of force more than a hundred baronial towers 
decapitated.* The chroniclers reporting the episode might have been exagger- 
ating the number of tower decapitations. But enlarging the Torre delle Milizie 
and flanking it with two additional towers would have been unadvisable in this 
period. Brancaleone’s life ended suddenly in 1258, and it was probably soon 
afterwards that Riccardo unleashed his fury in the construction of the aggres- 
sive cluster of towers soaring from his headquarters—in time for the com- 
pleted Torre delle Milizie to be included as an urban landmark in Cimabue’s 
fresco two decades later. 

Riccardo died around October 1276. Deprived of his leadership, the 
Annibaldi entered inexorable decline. By 1301, they were forced to cede their 
trademark Torre delle Milizie to the upstart Caetani, who missed no opportu- 
nity to thereafter refer to themselves as Lords of the Milizie. For decades after 
the cession, however, legal documents still identified the three-tiered tower as 
“Riccardo delle Milizie’s tower’— the legacy of a man who left a deep mark on 
the face of the city and its thirteenth-century history.45 

The Torre de’ Conti was also built in phases, although the main reason 
might have been structural necessity. In 1645, Martino Longhi and Orazio 
Torriani—architects who were not among the highest-ranking designers, but 
rather appreciated for their pragmatic knowledge—were consulted concern- 
ing the Torre de’ Conti, parts of which had collapsed. Longhi decreed that a 
central core with thicker walls had been reinforced at a later date with four 
corner turrets linked by buttresses topped by arches. These reinforcing struc- 


43 Daniel Waley, “Annibaldi, Riccardo,’ in vol. 3 of pBz (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana 
Treccani, 1961); Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 à Boniface,” 31-33. 

44 Emilio Cristiani, “Andalò, Brancaleone,” in vol. 3 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia 
Italiana Treccani, 1961); and Eduard Safarik, Palazzo Colonna (Rome: De Luca, 1999), 838- 
57, esp. 854, for the execution of the two Annibaldi. 

45 Seethe document issued in 1301 reporting the recent sale of the Torre delle Milizie and its 
adjacencies to the Caetani (Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 313-14). For reference to Riccardo 
as lord of the Milizie, see the document with the statutes of Cave on p. 228, n. 42 above. 
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tures, according to him, had not been properly anchored to the central core 
and the escarped base—hence the ruinous condition of the tower. He recom- 
mended demolishing it lest it cause further damage. Torriani made the same 
recommendation, which seems to have been followed: only the base of the 
Torre de’ Conti now survives.46 

Decorated by black and white bands of basalt and limestone chips, however, 
the enormous base aids in conjuring the impression that the Torre de’ Conti 
must have made on contemporaries (Figs. 34, 76). “Turris illa toto orbe unica,” 
the only tower of its kind in the world, Petrarch hailed it, lamenting its top- 
pling by the earthquake of 1349.4" Its base now stands in incongruous isolation, 
paying unwitting homage to early twentieth-century beliefs that monuments 
are enhanced by the demolition of surrounding structures once integral to 
them. When it was built, the tower formed the corner of an enormous com- 
pound organized around a courtyard, its footprint still visible in the Nolli map 
of Rome published in 1748, securely controlling the mouth of the Salita del 
Grillo.48 

A third tower stood along the Salita del Grillo, midway between the Torre 
de’ Conti and the Torre delle Milizie (Figs. 58, 66). Now known as the Torre del 
Grillo from the name of its seventeenth-century owners, it sports the same 
masonry as the other two towers, characteristic of the Conti and Annibaldi 
buildings: a rubble core is lined with tufelli in the interior and brickwork on 
the exterior. Measuring roughly eight meters per side, the Torre del Grillo is a 


46 Longhi’s and Torriani’s reports, both dated 4 March 1645, are included in a volume binding 
together a miscellaneous series of documents and drawings in the Vatican Library (BAV, 
Vat. Lat. 11257, fol. 86). Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 173-187, transcribes excerpts of docu- 
ments concerning the tower and includes a plan of the ground floor. The tower was built 
over one of the rectangular exedras of the Templum Pacis in the Imperial Forums (Antonio 
Maria Colini, “Forum Pacis,” Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma 
e Bullettino del Museo dell'Impero Romano 65 (1937), 23-27). Anna Maria Cusanno, “Turri 
Comitum,” L’Urbe 5/6 (1988), offers a brief and not very reliable history of the tower. On 
the builder of the tower, see Dykmans, “Riccardo, Conti.” 

47 “Turris illa toto orbe unica que Comitis dicebatur, ingentibus rimis laxata dissiluit et nunc 
velut trunca caput, superbi verticis honorem, solo effusum despicit’ or “the Torre de’ Conti, 
the only tower of its kind in the world, has ruined to the ground, damaged by great cracks, 
and now stands decapitated, its proud crowning now lying like dirt on the ground” (my 
translation). (Francesco Petrarca, Le familiari: Libri 1-xI, vol. 2, trans. Ugo Dotti (Urbino: 
Argalìa, 1974), 175). 

48 On the transformation of the tower in the 180s and the demolition of its block in the 
19308, see Anna Maria Cusanno, “Il restauro e l'isolamento della Torre dei Conti,” in Gli 
anni del Governatorato (1926-1944): Interventi urbanistici, scoperte archeologiche, arredo 
urbano, restauri, ed. Luisa Cardilli (Rome: Edizioni Kappa, 1995). Allan Ceen pointed out 
to me the footprint of the compound on the Nolli map. 
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FIGURE 66 Torre del Grillo along the Salita del Grillo. Beyond the arch, the wall of the 
Forum of Augustus is visible. The loggia of the House of the Knights of Rhodes is on 
the right (photo © CC). 


much smaller structure than the two colossi at each end of the Salita: it was 
an ancillary tower, whose purpose was to reduce the distance between them, 
facilitating the transmission of visual signals—bonfires at night, smoke in day- 
light—crucial to communications along defense lines during battle. In 1574, a 
document recorded the Torre del Grillo as belonging to the Conti.49 Attached 
to the southern tip of their Milizie complex, however, it might well have been 
built by the Annibaldi. By the end of the thirteenth century, they were in dire 


49 Similar to the Tower of Innocent at the Vatican, the walls of the Torre del Grillo are 
stepped on the interior, to reduce their thickness as they rise. The masonry of Torre del 
Grillo further ties it to the Torre delle Milizie and one of the flanking towers (Nicoletta 
Bernacchio, “Roma. Torre del Grillo: Vicende storiche e analisi strutturale,” Archeologia 
Medievale 23 (1996), 773-74, and p. 763 for the 1574 document recording Conti ownership). 
See also Meneghini, “Roma. Mercati di Traiano,” 421-28. According to Tomassetti, Torri 
medievali, 219-24, the Carboni family built the Torre del Grillo because towers belonging 
to this family were chronicled in the area—that hypothesis is without much basis but 
often repeated in the literature. 
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straits and selling off their property, and the Conti would have been anxious to 
acquire the tower that was part of a common defensive system. Whether one 
or the other family built it, there is little doubt that the Torre del Grillo was an 
outcome of the same strategy. 

In addition to the three towers raised at brief intervals, the Salita del 
Grillo was protected for a long tract by the cyclopean blocks of greenish-gray 
peperino tufa forming the rear wall of the Forum of Augustus (Figs. 55, 58). The 
Frangipane might have controlled the Roman Forum and the route passing 
through it, but the allied Conti and Annibaldi had transformed the Salita, alter- 
native tract of that route, into an unassailable stronghold. The allied clans were 
not content with remedying the Frangipane’s stranglehold along the Roman 
Forum. When their foothold in the city was secure enough, they brought their 
attack into the heart of the Frangipane urban fortresses and rural holdings. 


In the middle of the twelfth century, the Frangipane had amassed vast holdings 
in southern Latium. They obtained rights over Terracina in 1143 or 1144; custody 
of Monte Circeo in 145; and the castle of Ninfa a few years later. They held 
lands and seigniorial rights in nearby Cisterna along the Appian Way, as well 
as in Colonna and Olevano, and were paid dues from the city of Benevento.°° 
Half a century later, they seemed in financial difficulty, however, the territorial 
integrity of their holdings compromised by partial cessions. Innocent man- 
aged to acquire some of their fiefs piecemeal, and he handed them to family 
members. He assigned Ninfa to Giacomo Conti, and Rocca del Circeo, a coastal 
stronghold near Terracina, to his brother-in-law Pietro Annibaldi (Fig. 35).5! 
In the city, the Conti and Annibaldi assailed the nodal juncture between 
the Colosseum and the Arch of Septimius Severus in the Forum. When he was 
appointed cardinal-deacon of SS. Sergio e Bacco, a church situated next to the 
Arch of Septimius and the Curia Senatus, Innocent rebuilt it into an aisleless 
structure and added a Cosmatesque narthex (Figs. 44, 50). Renovating one’s 
cardinal seat was common enough, but the increased architectural presence 
of this seat—surrounded by the cluster of Frangipane towers, including one 
atop the Arch of Septimius—meant inserting an irreproachably religious foot 
in a Frangipane door. In 199, months after his election, Innocent assigned to 
SS. Sergio e Bacco half of the Arch and the tower built above it, as the donation 


50 Matthias Thumser, “Frangipane, Oddone,’ in vol. 50 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia 
Italiana Treccani, 1998), 242; Paolo Delogu, “Territorio e dominii della regione Pontina 
nel Medio Evo, in Ninfa: Una città, un giardino, ed. Luigi Fiorani (Rome: LErma di 
Bretschneider, 1990), 22-24. 

51 Delogu, “Territorio,” 26. 
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document specified. In 1216, he appointed the vigorous Stefano Conti, son of 
his brother Riccardo, as cardinal of S. Adriano, the church that was the former 
Curia Senatus, facing the Frangipane towers.52 What was once a Frangipane 
cluster was becoming a Conti bridgehead. 

The papal clan pursued more overtly bellicose measures as well. In 1204, 
Pietro Annibaldi, Innocent's brother-in-law, began to build a tower “iuxta 
Colossaeum,” next to the Colosseum, which must have been located between 
the ancient arena and the Arch of Titus. The Frangipane regaled the build- 
ers with “lapidibus et sagittis,” stones and arrows thrown from the Colosseum 
and from the tower of one “Raimonis Frajapanis,’ perhaps the one attached 
to the Arch of Titus, but the Annibaldi “did not interrupt work on their build- 
ing because of that opposition.” Perhaps the Annibaldi tower that so alarmed 
the Frangipane was the one documented in 1386 as standing between the 
Colosseum and S. Maria Nova (now S. Francesca Romana) in the Forum, the 
church incorporated into the Frangipane’s Cartularia fortress.53 


52 The donation concerned: “half the triumphal arch, formed by a total of three arches, 
including one of the minor ones, the one closest to your church, above which a tower was 
built.” (“Medietatem arcus triumphalis, qui totus in tribus arcubus constat, de quo unus de 
minoribus arcubus, propinquior est vestrae ecclesiae, supra quem una ex turribus aedificata 
esse videtur,’ quoted in Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 42 (my translation); see also pp. 41-44 
for views of Rome in which fortifications on the Arch are visible). Restoring churches 
in Frangipane neighborhoods in order to acquire moral rights over them was a tested 
strategy: S. Giorgio al Velabro, the church next to the Arch of Janus, was also restored with 
the addition of a Cosmatesque portico and a bell tower in the same years (Pio Francesco 
Pistilli, “L'architettura a Roma nella prima metà del Duecento (1198-1254),” in Roma nel 
Duecento: L'arte nella città dei papi da Innocenzo 111 a Bonifacio viti, ed. Angiola Maria 
Romanini (Turin: Seat, 1991), 11-13). The bell tower and the portico were added in two 
separate campaigns, but very close in time: see Richard Krautheimer, Corpus Basilicarum 
Christianarum Romae: The Early Christian Basilicas of Rome (1v-1x Cent.), vol. 1 (Vatican 
City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1937-1956), 247. It is unclear whether 
that enlargement occurred under Innocent or under his cardinal chancellor, Cencio 
Camerario, who succeeded him as Honorius 111 (1216-1227). In either case, architectural 
patronage was meant to increase papal influence in the area known as ad Freiepanos. The 
church of SS. Sergio e Bacco, in the midst of the area where the cattle market was held, 
was also important as the seat of the powerful association of Roman butchers (Modigliani, 
“Approvvigionamento annonario,’ 50). On Stefano Conti (cardinal in 1216, d. 1254), see 
Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 à Boniface,’ 44-46; Werner Maleczek, “Conti, Stefano,” in vol. 28 
of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1983); and Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 
the genealogical tree appended to the chapter on the “Conti,” 371-80. 

53 See Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 à Boniface,” 29-30, for the throwing of stones; and Lorenzo 
Bianchi, Case e torri medioevali a Roma: Documentazione, storia e sopravvivenza di edi- 
fici medioevali nel tessuto urbano di Roma (Rome: L'Erma di Bretschneider, 1998), 74, on 
Annibaldi persistence. 
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Next, the Annibaldi attacked the Colosseum. Pietro established a foothold 
by 1228: property he owned in the ancient arena was reported as border- 
ing a Frangipane ‘crypt, a vaulted space below a staircase used for storage.5* 
The second Annibaldi generation held much more. Pietro’s son, Annibaldo, 
received in 1244 rights over “half the Colosseum, including the palace that is 
external and adjacent to it” from Frederick 11, who as Holy Roman Emperor 
claimed jurisdiction over the ancient monument. The “palace” was the one 
that the Frangipane had built between the eastern arches of the Colosseum, 
and the imperial grant must have simply ratified an Annibaldi takeover. The 
Frangipane appealed to Pope Innocent IV (1243-1254).5° The pope had fled 
Rome that same year, threatened by Frederick’s troops, leaving it in the hands 
of Riccardo Annibaldi delle Milizie, his cousin Stefano Conti—son of the 
Riccardo who was the builder of Torre de’ Conti—and two lesser cardinals. 
It is easy to imagine what little effect the Frangipane’s appeal that Annibaldo, 
Riccardo delle Milizie’s brother, return the Colosseum to them must have had. 

The Frangipane held on to some property in the amphitheater and its vicin- 
ity, but control unmistakably passed into Annibaldi hands. In 1312, it was to the 
Annibaldi that Emperor Henry vit (1308-1312) ordered to hand over, among 
other fortresses, the Colosseum. In 1332, it was the Senate’s turn to order them 
to forfeit rights over the ancient arena. And between 1366 and 1369, it was the 
Annibaldi who sold the Colosseum palace to the hospital of S. Salvatore at the 
Lateran.56 


54 Antonetti and Rea, ‘Inquadramento cronologico,” 318. 

55 ‘“Medietatem Collisei cum Palatio exteriori sibi adiacenti” See Augenti, Palatino, 90, n. 61; 
and p. 92, n. 77, for the statement that the walls of the Frangipane/Annibaldi palace built 
between the arches of the Colosseum were visible until the eighteenth century. The walls 
are now visible in a drawing by the Anonimous Fabriczy of circa 1570 reproduced, among 
others, by Rea, “Le ‘domus’ e il ‘palatium Frangipanis,” 196. On Annibaldo, see Daniel 
Waley, “Annibaldi, Annibaldo,” in vol. 3 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana 
Treccani, 1961); and on Riccardo, by the same author, “Annibaldi, Riccardo,’ and Dykmans, 
“D’Innocent 111 a Boniface,” 33. 

56  In1338, the Frangipane sold to the Orsini “a quarter of a Palatii magni and some houses 
attached to and next to the Colosseum” (“quartam partem Palatii magni et domorum iunc- 
torum Coliseo et prope Coliseum;” see Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 168). See also Riccardello 
Annibaldi, dead by 1315—a grandson of Annibaldo Annibaldi, the son of Pietro and 
Innocent 111’s sister to whom the Colosseum was granted in 1244—who was known as 
Riccardello “de Rota” or “de Coliseo,’ lord of the Colosseum. (Peter Partner, “Annibaldi, 
Annibaldo, in vol. 3 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1961); Carocci, 
Baroni di Roma, the genealogical tree appended to the chapter on the “Annibaldi,” 31-19). 
For S. Salvatore’s acquisition, see Colagrossi, Anfiteatro, 154, 158, 167. 
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The Annibaldo to whom Frederick 11 granted the Colosseum in 1244 was as 
much a Conti as he was an Annibaldi: he was the son of Pietro and of Innocent’s 
sister. The pope was long dead by then, but subsequent generations contin- 
ued surefooted along what seems a clearly traced path. With the Colosseum 
securely in their hands, the allied clans advanced southward in a march of 
urban conquest toward the Lateran, the web of their kinship ties mapping 
onto that of the bridgeheads they conquered. That same year, Cardinal Stefano 
Conti, son of Innocent's brother Riccardo, was busy rebuilding the monastery 
of SS. Quattro Coronati, only a few steps further south toward the Lateran and 
its city gate. He added a cardinal’s residence to the monastery: a massive north 
wing that includes the chapel of St Silvester—decorated with frescoes depict- 
ing the legend of Constantine healed by Pope Silvester, a cautionary tale about 
papal powers over life and death, illustrated at a time when Frederick 11 threat- 
ened to invade the city in retaliation for his excommunication by Innocent 
Iv (Fig. 19). Stefano raised in addition a large vaulted hall above the chapel, a 
massive tower and a smaller one rising above the presbytery of the chapel, and 
enlarged the southern wing, incorporating Carolingian structures.5” 

A dedicatory inscription in the chapel of St Silvester, dating the frescoes to 
1246, is generally taken as an indication that Stefano completed the enlarge- 
ment of his wing only slightly earlier. The monastery must have benefited from 
the attention of the Conti much earlier, however: its Cosmatesque cloister 
belongs for stylistic reasons to the opening years of the century, the years of 
Innocent’s pontificate, while more recently discovered frescoes in the vaulted 
hall above the chapel of St Silvester confirm that the first nucleus of the car- 
dinal’s residence was built in the 1220s.5° Perched atop a height, the fortified 


57 On SS. Quattro, see Richard Krautheimer, Spencer Corbett and Wolfgang Frankl, Corpus 
Basilicarum Christianarum Romae: The Early Christian Basilicas of Rome (1v--1x Cent.), 
vol. 4 (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1970), 17-24, 31-32, pls. 
1-2; and Joan Barclay Lloyd, “Masonry Techniques in Medieval Rome c. 1080-c. 1300,” 
Papers of the British School at Rome 53 (1985), 231-32. For the southern enlargement, see 
Lia Barelli, “Il palazzo cardinalizio dei Ss. Quattro Coronati a Roma nel basso Medioevo,” 
in Il Lazio tra antichità e Medioevo: Studi in memoria di Jean Coste, ed. Zaccaria Mari, Maria 
Teresa Petraia and Maria Sperandio (Rome: Quasar, 1999), 119-20. For the frescoes in the 
chapel of St Silvester, see pp. 92-93 above. 

58 The capitals of the cloister colonnettes have smooth upturned acanthus leaves similar to 
the Cistercian ones in the window colonnettes of the chapterhouse in S. Sisto Vecchio, 
rebuilt under Innocent 111. On the monastery, see Krautheimer, Corbett and Frankl, 
Corpus Basilicarum, vol. 4, 35. For the recent discovery of a cycle of frescoes in the hall 
above St Silvester, executed between 1235 and 1246, which points to an earlier date for 
Stefano’s addition, see Andreina Draghi, Gli affreschi dellAula gotica nel Monastero dei 
Santi Quattro Coronati: Una storia ritrovata (Milan: Skira, 2006); in the “Introduction” 
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FIGURE 67 Franz Roesler, Monastery of SS. Quattro Coronati, 
watercolor, 1896 (image in the public domain). 


mass of SS. Quattro Coronati, less than half a mile from the Lateran city gate, 
served an urban defensive purpose as well as family strategies. 

The Conti and the Annibaldi seem to have equitably shared the burden 
of garrisoning Via Maior (the current Via S. Giovanni in Laterano), the road 
between the Colosseum and the Lateran—whose city gates led to their fiefs 
in southern Latium—alternating their bases along its trajectory: Annibaldo, 
Pietro Annibaldi’s son, held the Colosseum, while his cousin Stefano Conti 
controlled SS. Quattro. A few steps further south, it was the Annibaldi’s 
turn again: they built a large fortified enclosure at the mouth of Via Maior and 
the northwest corner of the Lateran square. Still encircled by walls, the com- 
pound is organized around a house equipped with a tower and undercut by 
an arched passageway. A gate in each of the perpendicular walls of the corner 
compound provides access to paths converging on the tower house at its 
center (Figs. 68—70, 86, 90). 


to this volume, Francesco Gandolfo, on p. 14, suggested that the frescoes were executed 
between 1235 and 1246. Already John Mitchell, “St Silvester and Constantine at the SS. 
Quattro Coronati,” in Federico 11 e larte del Duecento italiano, vol. 2, ed. Angiola Maria 
Romanini (Galatina: Congedo, 1980), 17, suggested that Sefano Conti might have fortified 
the monastery as early as in the 1220s, in response to troubled times. Barelli, “Il palazzo 
cardinalizio,’ 1, also opined work may have begun under Innocent 111, without adducing 


reasons. 
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FIGURE 68 Via Maior, view toward the Lateran, Rome (photo © author). 
The Raccomandati hospital complex is on the right. On the left is the former 
Annibaldi’s walled compound, which the Raccomandati took over. The 
confraternity’s emblem is embedded on the wall on the left, immediately above 
the awnings. The building housing the chapel of St Lawrence’s and the Scala 
Santa is visible in the distant background. 


The tower house is built in tufelli on both the interior and the exterior, plas- 
tered over during a recent restoration. There is none of the refinement of the 
Torre de’ Conti or the Torre delle Milizie and their elegant brickwork exterior. 
At the center of the walled compound, the tower was only publicly visible 
from a distance. This was a utilitarian structure, similar to those rising along 
rural roads to protect crops and farmhands and signal jurisdiction, known 
as turris—a term indicating not only the tower but, by extension, its walled 
premises. The Lateran compound performed a function similar to that of a 
rural turris. A sparsely inhabited area stretched for ten to twenty kilometers 
between the city walls and the southern farmlands, affording little shelter.59 
Men and pack animals arriving from the Annibaldi’s southern farmlands could 
finally rest immediately within the city walls at the Lateran, in the protected 
corner complex. 


59 See Broise and Maire Vigueur, “Strutture famigliari, 131; and Sandro Carrocci and Marco 
Vendittelli, “L'origine della Campagna Romana. Casali, castelli e villaggi nel x11 e x111 
secolo,’ in L'origine della Campagna Romana. Casali, castelli e villaggi nel x11 e XIII secolo, 
ed. Sandro Carocci and Marco Vendittelli (Rome: Società Romana di Storia Patria, 2004), 
31-33, 69-74. 
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FIGURE 69 The tower house built by the Annibaldi at the center of their walled 
compound at the Lateran, Rome: north facade, before restoration, with 
arched passageway 
(photo © M. Kleene). 





FIGURE 70 South facade, after restoration, of the Annibaldi’s tower house in the walled 
compound at the Lateran, Rome (photo © author). 
The arched passageway that granted access to the two perpendicular gates 
of the corner compound is the same visible in Figure 69. 
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A classic thesis explains the settlement patterns of feudal clans in the city, 
with the need to link their outlying farmlands to their urban residences. The 
incastellamento of the Campagna Romana—the proliferation of castles in 
the regions to the south of Rome, a phenomenon marking the period from the 
middle of the twelfth century to the end of the thirteenth—reflected, accord- 
ing to that thesis, the attempt to protect the roads connecting feudal holdings 
to the city. That interpretation has been criticized as simplistic. The propaga- 
tion of strongholds or casali—farmlands grouped around a walled burg— 
has been more fully articulated in relation to the mechanisms of agricultural 
production, economic exchange, and landholding policies. Opportunity—in 
the form of availability of lands ceded by owners in financial distress, even if 
located outside a family’s main cluster of holdings—played a role in patterns 
of territorial expansion as well.60 

While this is true, it is equally true that the great landholders needed secure 
roads between rural holdings and the granaries in their urban headquarters. 
Men and goods had to be protected from possible assaults of brigands or rival 
clans—often overlapping sources of threat. The attacks brought by young 
male aristocrats against convoys crossing their rural or urban territory helped 
forge the image of Roman barons as little better than highway robbers. That 
image comes into sharper focus when we consider that the attacks targeted 
rival clans and were generally motivated by political reasons rather than sheer 
rapacity.®! Whatever the motives, however, each clan’s need to protect its con- 
voys remained essential, and fortified bases were established at close intervals. 
Identifying those bases means tracing unmistakable trajectories between a 
clan’s fiefs and its urban enclave. 


60 The thesis was put forward by Giuseppe Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana: Antica, 
medioevale e moderna, vol. 1, Rome: A. Forni, 1976 (© 1910), 138-41. For a critique and 
more nuanced version of this thesis, see Pierre Toubert, Le structures du Latium médiéval: 
Le Latium méridional et la Sabine du 1x° au x11° siècle, vol. 1 (Rome: Ecole Française de 
Rome, 1973), in particular the chapter on “‘Lincastellamento’ rythme et formes d’une 
croissance,” 303-68, esp. 349-50, for multiple factors of development. See also: Aldo A. 
Settia, Proteggere e dominare: Fortificazioni e popolamento nell'Italia medievale (Rome: 
Viella, 1999), in particular the chapter on “Castelli e strade nel nord Italia in età comunale: 
Sicurezza, popolamento, ‘strategia, ” 71-101. See also Carocci, “Baroni in città,” 166-67, 
n. 101; and Carocci and Vendittelli, “Origine della Campagna Romana.” 

61 Settia, Proteggere e dominare, 88-89. During the struggle that pitted the Senate of Rome 
against the feudal clans in mid-fourteenth century, for example, baronial raids reached a 
peak, as the clans sought to disrupt the supply of provisions to Rome (Jean-Claude Maire 
Vigueur, “Les ‘casali’ des églises romaines à la fin du Moyen Age (1348-1428) MEFRMA 86 


(1974), 117). 
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Such is the case with the Annibaldi, whose principal holdings clustered 
in the Alban Hills south of Rome, along Via Tuscolana, a medieval road to 
Tusculum, modern-day Frascati (Fig. 35).6? Via Tuscolana entered Rome 
through the city gate at the Lateran—then the aptly named Porta Asinaria 
because of the number of asini, or donkeys, crossing it laden with produce. 
The Annibaldi’s corner compound stood only yards inside that gate. There is 
no documentary evidence that it belonged to that family, and the complex has 
been ascribed to the Colonna, who instead held the neighboring complex of 
Sts Peter and Marcellinus later in the century.®* Confirmation that the corner 
enclosure belonged to the Annibaldi, however, comes from the documented 
existence of their Torre Anibaldesca, a tower which stood steps away, roughly 
where the obelisk now stands, facing the corner compound across the road 
from the Colosseum (Figs. 101, 102).°* Raising fortifications on opposite sides of 
a road was an effective means of controlling it and a common baronial tactic. 
The same family raised the Torre Anibaldesca and the compound facing it as 
parts of the same defensive system. 

Adjoining the Annibaldi’s corner complex to the north, was the compound of 
the Antonites—a French hospital confraternity dedicated to the alleviation of 
St Anthony’s fire, as it was known in the Middle Ages, or ergotism—poisoning 


62 Molara, Marino and Rocca di Papa were main Annibaldi holdings (Carocci, Baroni di 
Roma, 311-19). For their casali in the area around Frascati (the ‘Tuscolano’), see Carocci 
and Vendittelli, “Origine della Campagna Romana,’ 173-76. Via Tuscolana was first men- 
tioned in a bull by Honorius 111, dated 1217. In antiquity, Tusculum was probably linked 
to Rome by Via Latina and Via Labicana, to which the Via Tuscolana connected in the 
Alban Hills (Massimiliano Valenti, Via Tuscolana. Antiche Strade Lazio (Rome: Istituto 
Poligrafico e Zecca dello Stato, 1995), 9-12). 

63 The sixteenth-century scholar Onofrio Panvinio declared that Cardinal Giovanni 
Colonna built “hospital buildings” (“case ospitaliere”) at the Lateran around 1216; on that 
basis, Giovanna Curcio, “L’Ospedale di S. Giovanni in Laterano: Funzione urbana di una 
istituzione ospedaliera 1,” Storia dell'Arte 32 (1978), 25-26, suggested that these “hospi- 
tal buildings” constituted the walled corner compound. The “hospital buildings” were 
instead the small hospital of Sts Peter and Marcellinus attached to the north of the walled 
compound, which the Colonna took over, albeit generations after Cardinal Giovanni: see 
below, pp. 304-05. Daniele Manacorda, “Castra e burgi a Roma nell'alto Medioevo,” in La 
nobiltà romana nel Medioevo, ed. Sandro Carocci (Rome: École Frangaise de Rome, 2006), 
116-20, suggested, not very convincingly, that the walled compound was the castrum 
S. Sergi, a fortified enclosure linked to a monastery of SS. Sergio and Bacco that existed 
in the area. 

64 On the Torre Anibaldesca see, among others, Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 245, who already 
assumed it was “paired to the houses of the Annibaldi” (“che stava insieme con le case degli 
Annibaldi”). 
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by a fungal infection of cereals, especially rye. The church of Sts Peter and 
Marcellinus—still standing, although now rebuilt and reoriented—belonged 
to their complex. The location of the Antonites’ headquarters was strategic, at 
the crossroads of the road from the Lateran and Via Labicana, leading to the 
eastern city gate of Porta Maggiore and, beyond, the Annibaldi’s Alban Hills. 
In 1226, Cardinal Stefano Conti established that the Antonites’ complex was to 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia, founded 
by his deceased uncle Innocent—thus ensuring the loyalty of the community 
whose strategic compound was attached to that of the Annibaldi cousins.® 
One more tower stood along the trajectory toward the Lateran city gate. 
Now incorporated in the building that Sixtus v (1585-1590) raised around the 
palatine chapel of St Lawrence and the Scala Santa, the tower was built with 
the masonry marking the buildings of Innocent’s clan: a rubble core lined with 
tufelli in the interior and brickwork on the exterior (Fig. 68). The tower has been 
dated on that basis to the early thirteenth century and is attributed to Innocent 
because of the restoration work he did at the Lateran.56 That might well be the 
case: the Conti and Annibaldi alternated their bases along a route that started 
at the Salita del Grillo with the Torre delle Milizie and the Torre de’ Conti, con- 
tinued to the Colosseum and SS. Quattro Coronati, and reached the Lateran 
with the Annibaldi’s walled corner compound and Torre Anibaldesca—at the 
Scala Santa, closer to the city gate, it would have been the Conti’s turn again. 
Having occupied the Lateran, the papal clan sought to defend it. The Caelian 
Hill was the only natural obstacle standing between the Palatine, dominated 
by the Frangipane, and the Lateran, with its vital city gate (Fig. 71). Innocent 
occupied the Caelian, blocking the Frangipane’s southward expansion and 
protecting the Lateran. Rather than relying on the fortifications raised by fam- 
ily members, the pope leveraged his prerogatives as bishop of the city and 
builder of hospitals, garrisoning the Caelian with a string of pious institutions. 


A natural topographical fortress rising between the Palatine and the Lateran, 
the Caelian Hill was protected by steep craggy sides shored in ancient times 
with wide buttressing arches to the north, west, and south—respectively 
toward the Colosseum, the Palatine, and the valley where Caracalla built 
his Baths.67 To the southeast, toward the Lateran, the Caelian sloped gently 


65 Maleczek, “Conti, Stefano.” 

66 Laura Donadono, La Scala Santa a San Giovanni in Laterano (Rome: Quasar, 2000), 29-31. 

67 Adriano Prandi, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, vol. 38 of Le chiese di Roma illustrate (Rome: Marietti, 
1957), 7-8, 81. 
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instead, and the ancients had to protect that side with a tract of the so-called 
Servian Walls. A road from the north, starting at the Colosseum, climbed to 
the top of the Caelian, abutting perpendicularly onto Via Caelemontana (now 
Via S. Paolo della Croce), which crosses the height lengthwise, from west to 
east. In the late fourth century or early fifth, the basilica of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
was built at that junction to garrison it. The long south flank of the basilica 
lines Via Caelemontana; two double-tiered buttressing arches at each end of 
the church flank spanned the road, functioning as gates. The double-tiered 
arch at the east corner of the basilica sprang from a tower guarding the square 
fronting the façade, into which the road from the Colosseum flowed and ended 
(Figs. 71-74).68 

Protected midway by the basilica, and lined along the entire length by walls, 
Via Caelemontana was garrisoned at both ends as well. At the west end, the 
sixth-century Benedictine monastery of S. Gregorio al Celio loomed over the 
junction of Via Caelemontana with a road running along a north-south axis 
between the Palatine and the Caelian—the road the Frangipane controlled 
with the Septizonium at one end and the Arch of Constantine at the other. At 
the gently sloping east end of the Caelian, the ancients had fortified an arch of 
the Claudian aqueduct straddling the mouth of Via Caelemontana, transform- 
ing it into a gate, the Arch of Silano and Dolabella (Figs. 47, 48, 61). 

Over the course of the twelfth century, popes fortified SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo as part of the measures to secure the Lateran they were busy restoring. 
A convent was attached to the north of the basilica and equipped with a giant 
bell tower, controlling the mouth of the road from the Colosseum. Innocent 
111 brought the efforts of his twelfth-century predecessors to culmination. He 
knew the area well: as a boy, he had spent years in the Benedictine monastery 
of S. Gregorio al Celio, at the west end of Via Caelemontana.®° He entrusted SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo to Cencio Camerario, who enlarged the convent, blocking the 
road from the Colosseum altogether and leaving Via Caelemontana as the only 


68 Prandi, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 18-20, cautiously dates the basilica to the fourth century. 
Krautheimer, Corpus Basilicarum, vol. 1, 301, favors an early fifth-century construction; see 
also the whole section on SS. Giovanni e Paolo, pp. 267-303, and pls. 34-39. 

69 The convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo was raised on the foundations of the Claudianum, the 
ancient temple of the deified emperor Claudius. (Adriano Prandi, Il complesso monumen- 
tale della basilica Celimontana dei SS. Giovanni e Paolo (Vatican City: Tipografia Poliglotta 
Vaticana, 1953), in particular, “Storia del monumento Romanico,” 355-72; and Prandi, 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 28-32; and 77, on the bell tower). For Innocent early schooling at 
S. Gregorio al Celio, see Sayers, Innocent III, 17, who refers to “St Andrea al Celio,” an ora- 
tory attached to the Benedictine monastery. 
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FIGURE 71 Giambattista Nolli, Map of Rome, 1748, detail: the Palatine Hill (top left), the Caelian 
Hill (center) and the Lateran, on the right (photo © author). 
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FIGURE 72 Giuseppe Vasi, “Chiesa di S. Gregorio” in Sulle Magnificenze di Roma Antica e 
Moderna, Book VII, 1756 (print courtesy of Roma Sparita). 
The apse of SS. Giovanni e Paolo on the Caelian Hill is on the left, along Via 
Caelemontana, which is crossed by the enfilade of arches. The church and monastery 
of S. Gregorio al Celio are on the right. 
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FIGURE 73 Piazza SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Rome: narthex of the basilica of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo (on the left), convent, and bell tower 
(photo © author). 


path through the Caelian. Cencio strengthened the basilica with the insertion 
of diaphragm arches across the nave and walled windows, and he raised a sec- 
ond story over the narthex. On the exterior, another series of arches straddling 
Via Caelemontana was inserted between the two early medieval ones at each 
end of the basilica (Figs. 73, 74).”° 


70 Prandi, Complesso monumentale, 355-72; Prandi, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 36-39. 
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FIGURE 74 Buttressing arches across Via Caelemontana along the south flank of the basilica of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Rome (photo © author). 
The fifth-century arch, once double-tiered and functioning as a gate, is in the 
foreground. Behind it rise the series of early 13th c. arches. Compare this image to 


Figure 72. 
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The enfilade of arches thus created along the flank of the basilica responded to 
the increased outward thrust generated in the nave by the diaphragm arches. 
The main function of the enfilade, however, was not a buttressing one: the 
series of arches blocked the central tract of Via Caelemontana with a com- 
mon defensive configuration.” Enemies breaching the gate at either end of 
the enfilade would find themselves trapped in a tight space, easy targets from 
the upper windows of the basilica and the structures on the opposite side 
of the narrow road. The same defensive mechanism is in the roughly 
contemporary fortified version of SS. Quattro Coronati: past its front gate, ene- 
mies would find themselves trapped in a claustrophobic courtyard surrounded 
by windows high up.” 

Innocent does not seem to have been unduly preoccupied with the west 
end of Via Caelemontana, guarded by the monastery of S. Gregorio al Celio. 
The monastery bordered the property of the basilica, leaving no tracts ungar- 
risoned, and had remained friendly turf—the conclave during which he was 
rapidly elected pope had been held in the oratory of S. Andrea attached to this 
monastery.”? At the east end of Via Caelemontana, he installed the Order of 
the Trinitarians, who built S. Tommaso in Formis, their hospital complex. Its 
buildings clustered around the ancient Arch of Silano and Dolabella like sentry 
houses around a city gate (Figs. 47, 48, 86). In addition to Via Caelemontana, 
a road from the Colosseum and one toward the Lateran, the current Via S. 
Stefano Rotondo, met at the Arch of Silano. Innocent thus controlled the tra- 
jectory between the Palatine, the Caelian and the Lateran with people and 
institutions linked to him by personal ties: the Benedictines of his boyhood at 
the west end of Via Caelemontana; Cencio Camerario supervising the fortifica- 
tion of SS. Giovanni e Paolo midway along its course; and the Trinitarians, who 
owed the pope their institutional existence, at the east end. 

A short distance south of the Caelian, Innocent strengthened and enlarged 
the monastery of S. Sisto Vecchio, transforming its church into an aula- 
like structure and equipping it with the chapterhouse built with the help of 
Cistercian hands. Then a Benedictine monastery, S. Sisto Vecchio stands at the 


71 Krautheimer, Corpus Basilicarum, vol. 1, 275, pointed out that no such buttressing arches 
were raised along the northern flank of the basilica where the thrust of the diaphragm 
arches in the nave was presumably the same. 

72 The lower arch of the western, fifth-century, double-tiered structure is intact; only ves- 
tiges of the eastern arch remain. The eastern arch was built against a corner tower whose 
apertures it occluded (Prandi, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 23, 26, 69; and fig. 4 on p. 25, which is 
a drawing reconstructing the tower). 

73 For the conclave, see Anna Maria Voci, Nord o Sud? Note per la storia del medioevale 
Palatium Apostolicum Apud Sanctum Petrum e delle sue cappelle (Vatican City: BAV), 141. 
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junction of roads from the Palatine, the Lateran and the southern city gates of 
Porta Latina and Porta S. Sebastiano that led, respectively, to Via Latina and 
the Appian Way, thoroughfares of southern Latium (Figs. 43, 51, 61).7# One 
and a half miles outside the southern city gate of Porta S. Sebastiano along 
the Appian Way, the fourth-century basilica of S. Sebastiano was similarly 
restructured: its three-aisled scheme was reduced to an aisleless one. Cencio 
Camerario, now Honorius II (1216-1227), consecrated the altars in 1218, two 
years after Innocent’s death, but it was probably the latter who initiated the 
restoration, strengthening loyal monasteries along vital routes both within and 
outside city walls.” 

Thriving monasteries—large walled establishments manned by a substan- 
tial constituency—had functioned as garrisoning outposts since their incep- 
tion in both urban and rural contexts. In the early centuries of the Christian 
Church, “Syrian abbots were accused of recruiting able-bodied men, potential 
prizefighters, for their monasteries” and would occasionally be seen “ominously 
distributing cudgels” to them. In a context marked by the threat of urban vio- 
lence posed by rival religious factions, or famished mobs, early bishops relied 
on feisty supporters: “bath attendants, pallbearers, hospital orderlies, long- 
shoremen, peasants from the estates of the church, and bands of monks”—the 
latter’s zeal for the new religion often expressing itself in less peaceful forms 
than would be deemed appropriate to men of the cloth in later centuries.” By 
the late Middle Ages, monasticism had been transformed. But loyal monaster- 
ies placed at strategic junctures, such as S. Sisto Vecchio, could sound the alarm 
when they spotted movements of threatening mobs or troops, and their robust 
farmhands could be counted upon in case of clashes.”” 


74 See pp. 187-88, 191 above. 

75 ‘Pistilli, “L'architettura a Roma,” 25, n. 54. 

76 Peter Brown, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity: Towards a Christian Empire (Madison, 
WI: University of Wisconsin Press, 1992), 148. 

77 Foran understanding of the multiple roles that monasteries performed from Carolingian 
times to the later medieval period, see Giuseppe Sergi, Laristocrazia della preghiera: 
Politica e scelte religiose nel medioevo italiano (Rome: Donzelli, 1994), in particular the 
chapter on “Sulle strade del potere: Monasteri e paesaggio politico,” 31-53, and his conclu- 
sion on pp. 32-33: “Monasteries could play a role in the symbolism of power that aimed 
to appear sacred and therefore legitimate. The pastoral and social services they provided 
(the assistance to pilgrims, and the sick poor) strengthened the territorial presence of 
their patrons. Monasteries were also points of reference for the family identity of groups 
otherwise destined to dispersion. Finally, they were centers of culture, mitigating the 
hardships of military life for aristocratic elites, forming intellectuals and promoting the 
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The Frangipane, threatening to spill from their Palatine headquarters west- 
ward, across the Caelian and toward the Lateran, found their path blocked. In 
the eastern part of the city, they did not represent a threat. But a major basil- 
ica, S. Maria Maggiore, rose atop a defensible height near the eastern city gate 
and the road toward Tivoli, which led to the fiefs that the Conti had wrestled 
from the lords of Poli. The papal clan established another protected route. Like 
the route linking the Forums to the Lateran, this trajectory also started from 
their headquarters along the Salita del Grillo but in order to head east, toward 
S. Maria Maggiore. That ancient basilica and the lively suburb around it was 
the turf of the Capocci. The papal clan was sweeping everything in the way 
of its relentless expansion, and the Capocci cannot but have been unnerved. 
Threatened, they allied themselves with the Frangipane. 


The Torre de’ Conti constituted the vertex of two trajectories—one south- 
ward to the Lateran, the other pointed east toward S. Maria Maggiore (Fig. 61). 
The Conti and Annibaldi set about fortifying both routes concurrently. Steps 
east from Torre de’ Conti, they fortified the height of S. Pietro in Vincoli—a 
fifth-century basilica now best known as the church sheltering Michelangelo’s 
Moses, built on the northern spur of the Oppian Hill. The papal clan trans- 
formed the height into an urban fortress bristling with towers on all sides— 
once again sharing expense and effort. A long stairway climbs the north side of 
the height, while an enormous palace sits astride it—blocking access except 
for the low vaulted passageway, through which the stairway worms its way 
onto the square fronting the basilica behind the palace. A tower, now decapi- 
tated, guarded the passageway—a configuration similar to that of the tower 
house in the Annibaldi’s corner compound at the Lateran (Figs. 69, 75). 

The palace is now known as the Palazzo Borghese—earlier, it belonged to 
the Margani, and earlier still to the Sforza-Cesarini—but it must have been the 
Conti who built it. Sometime after the early seventeenth century, the Conti’s 
archive, an instrument for the management of property, passed to the Sforza- 
Cesarini.?8 That is an indication that wholesale Conti property was passing 
hands as well, and that must have included this palace. 


exchange of ideas. An expression of power, monasteries were fully immersed in, and were 
an active part of their social context.” (My translation). 

78 See Liliana Barroero, Rione 1: Monti, vol. 1 of Guide Rionali di Roma, ed. Carlo Pietrangeli 
(Rome: Fratelli Palombi, 1978), 90-94, for previous owners of the palace; and Carocci, 
Baroni di Roma, 371, for the Conti archive. 
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FIGURE 75 Stairway to the top of S. Pietro in Vincoli, and palace with basalt and limestone 
stripes, controlling access to the height (photo © author). 
The tower that guarded the arched passageway is visible on the left, now 
decapitated and covered with vines. The back of this palace is visible in Figure 81. 
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FIGURE 76 Basalt and limestone stripes on the escarped base of Torre de’ Conti (left) and on the 
palace at S. Pietro in Vincoli (photo © author). 


Proof that the original owner of the palace was the Conti family is inscribed on 
the fagade—in the decorative bands of black and white stone splayed across it 
and wrapping all the way into the vaulted passageway. Seventy centimeters tall 
and formed by rows of dark basalt and white limestone chips interspersed with 
the occasional fragment of white marble, the bands are identical in dimen- 
sions, technique, and materials to those wrapping around the base of Torre de’ 
Conti (Figs. 34, 76). The palace at S. Pietro in Vincoli and the Torre de’ Conti are 
the only surviving examples of that striking decorative pattern in the city— 
which seems to have been imported from the Campagna Romana, where the 
papal clan originated and where it held its fiefs. 

Variations of the striped bands are found in the towns once held by the 
allied families. In the bell tower of the church of Sant’ Oliva in Cori, for exam- 
ple, a town that Innocent handed to his brother-in-law Pietro Annibaldi, tufelli 
of dark gray peperino and small blocks of white limestone alternate to form 
bands whose width tapers toward the top, visually enhancing the height of the 
structure (Fig. 77).”° On the façade of the seigniorial palace built by the Conti 
in Artena, a holding on Via Tuscolana, a three-row pattern of black-and-white 
limestone and tufelli survives in small patches (Fig. 78). A handful of kilome- 
ters away on the same road, near Colleferro, also a former Conti fief, the so- 
called Castello Vecchio was an agricultural and fortified complex equipped 
with granaries and animal barns, protected by walls and several towers. A large 


79 For Cori and its restitution to the Church, see Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 28; 311, n. 6, and 
Delogu, “Territorio,” 26. Frederick Barbarossa’s attack in 1162 reportedly damaged the bell 
tower. Alberto Serafini, Torri campanarie di Roma e del Lazio nel Medioevo (Rome: Società 
di Storia Patria, 1927), 99, deduced that the bell tower must thus have been built before 
then. The tufelli and limestone revetment, however, if not the entire tower, could be the 
product of a restoration when the Annibaldi acquired control. 
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FIGURE 77 Bell tower of church of S. Oliva in 
Cori, with stripes of peperino tufa 
and limestone (photo © author). 


buttress that once shored up a tower is faced with rows of small limestone 
blocks alternating with rows of flint, a shade darker than the tufelli on the bell 
tower of Cori (Fig. 79). Built between two Conti possessions along a road they 
controlled, the Castello Vecchio must also have been built by the papal family, 
probably during Innocent’s generation: one of its halls is held up by pointed 
diaphragm arches that are uncommon in Rome and its region but identical 
to those in the Infirmary of the Conversi in Cistercian Fossanova, built with 
Innocent’s support.8° 

The black-and-white stripes, whose initial purpose was to render towers more 
visible from a distance, were a mark of geographical and familial belonging. 
They are not found clustering in the heartland of former Conti domains due to 
the vagaries of architectural survival. Two-tone horizontal patterns obtained 
by alternating different materials were a widespread Romanesque decorative 
practice, but specific combinations of materials and colors defined localized 
schemes. In coastal southern Latium, for example—in Terracina, Gaeta, or 
Itri—the red-and-white, brick-and-limestone stripes on arches above windows 


80 Donatella Fiorani, “Il Castello di Colleferro,” Palladio 11 (1993), 44, 48. 
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FIGURE 78 Palazzo Borghese, formerly Palazzo Conti, in Artena (photo © author). 
The stripes formed by three alternating rows of tufelli and limestone, most visible in 
the lower part of the façade, once probably covered the entire facade. 
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FIGURE 79 Castello Vecchio near Colleferro: the striped buttress on the right is 
faced with limestone and flint (photo © author). 


and portals reveal Byzantine and Islamic influences. To the north of Rome, in 
Cerveteri, black and reddish horizontal stripes of basalt and tufo lionato sur- 
vive on one of the towers of the city walls: once probably more extensively 
characterizing the walls, this particular combination of colors and materials 
functioned almost as an emblem of the city.*! 

Color combinations marking regional areas were linked to local availability 
of materials. The major expenditure in construction, up to two thirds or three 
fourths of the entire expense, was the cost of materials and their transport: the 
physical constituents of buildings thus closely reflected those of the land on 
which they were built.8 The limestone and tufa stripes characteristic of the 
Conti domains emanate from the region's geological configuration. Major tufa 


81 Bicolored stripes on towers to enhance visibility were relatively common: ‘Tor Vergata, 
for example, now a place-name in Rome, meant ‘penned’ or ‘inscribed’ tower (Giovanni 
Maria De Rossi, Torri e castelli medievali della Campagna Romana (Rome: De Luca, 1969), 
13). Examples of limestone-and-brick stripes can be found on the bell towers of S. Maria 
and Sant'Angelo in Itri (Serafini, Torri campanarie, 231-32). On Cerveteri, see Daniela 
Esposito, Tecniche costruttive murarie medievali: Murature ‘a tufelli’ in area romana (Rome: 
LErma di Bretschneider, 1998), fig. 6 on p. 78; fig. 33 on p. 122; and p. 128 on the location of 
rare red tufa quarries around Cerveteri. 

82 Esposito, Tecniche costruttive murarie, 173. The cost of transporting a cartload of stone 
from a quarry to a building site eighteen kilometers away, for example, cost as much as the 
stone itself (Donatella Fiorani, Tecniche costruttive murarie medievali: Il Lazio meridionale 
(Rome: LErma di Bretschneider, 1996), 112, n. 4). 
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and limestone quarries dotted the area around Segni, crown jewel of the Conti. 
Around Cori and its striped bell tower, the presence of limestone quarries is 
visible not only in the landscape now disfigured by their exploitation, but in 
the urbanscape as well, still characterized by the widespread use of the stone. 
More limestone quarries were in the Annibaldi’s Sermoneta, in which build- 
ings and street paving are all composed of the creamy white stones, and in the 
Conti fiefs of Artena, Anticoli and Gavignano, Innocent's birthplace.83 

In Rome, a more refined version of the black-and-white stripes was adopted. 
Unlike their rural counterparts, the bands decorating the Torre de’ Conti and 
the palace at S. Pietro in Vincoli are not formed by small regular blocks of 
dark tufa or flint alternating with white limestone, but by chips of basalt and 
limestone interspersed with marble. Shinier than limestone, and more easily 
pilfered from the ancient monuments in the city, the flakes of marble added 
luminosity while the darkness of the basalt enhanced the contrast. Glossier 
and much harder than tufa, basalt is rarer and more expensive.** More difficult 
to extract and work because of its hardness, basalt could not be chiseled into 
shape like tufa but could only be splintered with blows. The chips, frequently 
obtained from the basalt blocks the ancients had used to pave roads—also 
easier to obtain in the city—were embedded in walls with the cracked, jagged 
and shinier interior parts facing outwards for added texture. 

Laboriously composed to form ruler-straight edges, the mosaic-like bands 
of basalt and limestone chips wrapping around the base of the Torre de’ Conti 
and the palace at S. Pietro in Vincoli were a show of extravagance. Like animals 
ruffling their brightest feathers to threaten and deter rivals, the bold war stripes 
on the family buildings flaunted their patrons’ abundance of means, display- 
ing economic power together with military might. In their rural holdings, the 
black-and-white bands plastered over Conti palaces and castles functioned as 


83 Fiorani, Tecniche costruttive murarie, 14, lists the sites of quarries. Esposito, Tecniche 
costruttive murarie, 128-32, reports the occurrence of limestone, tufa and leucititic lava 
in buildings of Latium. The vestiges of three towers with black and white stripes survive 
around Rome. One, Torre Selce, is on the sixth mile of the Appian Way: it is the only rural 
example I am aware of whose stripes are formed by chips of stone rather than regular 
blocks, similarly to Torre de’ Conti. In the mid-twelfth century, this tower belonged to 
one Astaldo de Colosseo (De Rossi, Torri e castelli, 28-29.) The other two towers are to the 
north of Rome: Torre dello Spizzichino on Via Cassia, and Torre di Pietra Pertusa on Via 
Flaminia; the latter belonged to the Apostolic Chamber in 1158 (De Rossi, Torri e castelli, 
91, 104-05, figs. 235-37, 278-81). 

84 Fiorani, Tecniche costruttive murarie, 14, reports basalt quarries only south of Tecchiena, 
near Frosinone, about seventy-five kilometers to the southeast of Rome; see pp. 94-95 for 
the rarity of basalt in buildings. 
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a family emblem, a sign of the dominion over the land and its resources on 
which baronial status rested. In Rome, the stripes were a marker of family and 
social identity tied to geographical origins—a coat of arms delimiting their 
urban fiefdom.85 

The Conti slathered the height of S. Pietro in Vincoli with their striped 
emblem. During excavations carried out in 1889 for the opening of new streets, 
the archeologist Rodolfo Lanciani saw to the immediate south of the basilica: 


robust fortified walls sporting white and black stripes or bands of marble 
and basalt chips, built after the beginning of the eleventh century (...) 
similar to the rare and peculiar ones you see on the building atop the 
stairway that is topped by the archway ascending from the Suburra to 
ad Vincula. 


The “robust fortified walls” adorned with the proud stripes probably belonged 
to the church and fortified monastery of S. Maria ad Monasterio, demolished 
in the sixteenth century, which must have controlled the southern approach 
to the height.86 


85 The political use of bicolored decorative patterns linked to a specific city or region has 
already been observed in the case of some Tuscan cities (Vittorio Franchetti Pardo, 
“Segnali architettonici e riconoscibilità politica di un territorio,” in D'une ville a l'autre: 
Structures matérielles et organisation de l'espace sans les villes européennes (XIII®-XVI° 
siècle), ed. Jean-Claude Maire Vigueur (Rome: École Frangaise de Rome, 1989). In the 
same volume, two other essays on the issue include examples that are not always equally 
convincing: Giovanna Casali, “Elementi del repertorio architettonico tardo medievale 
toscano a Vico Pisano, Castelfranco di Sotto, Cascina e S. Gimignano,” and Ester Diana, 
“Elementi del repertorio archtettonico tardomedievale toscano.” 

86 “Robusti muraglioni, costruiti a strati o fascioni bianchi e neri, con iscaglie di marmi e di 
selci: opera posteriore al mille, perché fondata sopra avanzi di più antichi edificii degli ultimi 
tempi dell'impero, già sepolti da scarichi e da macerie. Altre traccie di quella costruzione, 
abbastanza rara e caratteristica, si veggono in capo alla scala fornicata che dalla Subura 
sale ad vincula” (Rodolfo Lanciani, “Gli edificii della Prefettura Urbana fra la Tellure e le 
Terme di Tito e di Traiano,” Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma 
20 (1892), 22-24, the quote is from the latter page). See also Pietro Fedele, “S. Maria in 
Monasterio: Note e documenti,” ARSRStP 29 (1906), who confirms Lanciani, adding new 
documents. On the church and monastery of S. Maria ad Monasterio, which was demol- 
ished in the sixteenth century, see Mariano Armellini, Le chiese di Roma dal secolo rv al 
XIX (Rome: Tipografia Vaticana, 1891), 211-12; Guy Ferrari, Early Roman Monasteries: Notes 
for the History of the Monasteries and Convents at Rome from the v through the x century 
(Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1957), 14-18; and Barroero, 
Guide Rionali di Roma, 90. 
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FIGURE 80 

West side of the height of S. Pietro in Vincoli, 
Rome (photo © author). 

The Annibaldi tower is on the left, the 
Colosseum in the background. 





While the Conti blocked access from the north with the striped palace—and, 
probably, from the south with the equally striped monastery—the Annibaldi 
enclosed the west side with a massive wall lined in tufelli. A tower faced in 
brickwork, embedded in the wall at an angle, emerges from it like the prow 
of a ship (Fig. 80). The tower still stands in clear sight of the Colosseum to 
the south—which was already or was about to be in Annibaldi hands when 
the tower was built. The Torre de’ Conti, only steps away to the west, was 
also visible before the construction of modern buildings: the triangulation 
between the two towers and the Colosseum facilitated signaling (Fig. 56). The 
traditional attribution of the tower at S. Pietro in Vincoli to the Annibaldi is 
confirmed by a marriage contract signed in 1377. Specifying the location of 
real estate that was part of dowry transactions, the contract refers to the struc- 
tures on the western side of the height of S. Pietro in Vincoli as “accasamenta 
Anniballensium,” the Annibaldi’s compound.8” 


87 Broise and Maire Vigueur, “Strutture famigliari’ 120. The document is reproduced and 
transcribed in Bianchi, Case e torri, 76-83. For the characteristics of ‘accasamenta; see 
Hubert, Espace urbain, in particular the section on “De la ‘curtis’ al’ ‘accasamentum’ et au 
‘palatium? morphologie de l'habitat aristocratique à Rome du x° siècle a la fin du x111® 
siècle,” 179-213. Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 395-98, declares this “Annibaldi” tower and 
the bell tower of S. Francesco di Paola belonged to the Frangipane, but does not offer 
evidence. 
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FIGURE 81 Height of S. Pietro in Vincoli, Rome (photo © author). 
On the right is the south facade of the striped palace, probably built by the Conti, 
which controlled access to the height, and whose north facade is visible in Figure 75 
above. The tower, built by either the Conti or the Annibaldi, now serves as the bell 
tower of the church of S. Francesco di Paola. This seems to be the tower that is visible 
atop the height of S. Pietro in Vincoli in the background of the “Campo Torrecchiano” 
drawing in Figure 56. The tower guarded the road that climbed atop the height from 
the west, its path now marked by the low walls and gate at the foot of the tower. 


At the northwest corner of the height, between the Conti's striped palace and 
the Annibaldi’s accasamenta, a larger tower in elegant brickwork now serves as 
the bell tower of S. Francesco di Paola, a seventeenth-century church raised on 
pre-existing structures (Fig. 81). The bell tower still looms over a narrow path 
that ascends the height from that corner and crosses the square, continuing 
along the flank of the basilica, downhill and eastward. Like the Torre del Grillo, 
raised between the Torre de’ Conti and the Torre delle Milizie, the bell tower 
could only have been raised by one of the two families, although it is unclear 
which. The square of S. Pietro in Vincoli was thus bounded on all sides—to the 
north and south by the Conti’s striped palace and the monastery, to the west 
by the Annibaldi’s accasamenta, and to the east by the basilica of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli—for which Innocent commissioned a restoration of the apse mosaic 
and, perhaps, fortifications.88 


88 The technique of the mosaic fragments unearthed during archeological investigations 
relates the fragments to the mosaics in St Paul’s Outside the Walls, commissioned by 
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The height of S. Pietro in Vincoli secure, the papal clan turned its atten- 
tion further east along the same trajectory, that of the ancient Via Suburrana, 
toward S. Maria Maggiore. They seem to have established one last foothold 
before S. Maria Maggiore, between the convent of S. Lucia in Selci and the 
apse of S. Martino ai Monti: they had to proceed more cautiously, as they were 
entering Capocci territory. 


The Capocci, members of the urban senatorial elite, never ascended the top- 
most rung of the feudal aristocracy. They did not launch ambitious territorial 
designs in the country, remaining content to accumulate property in the valley 
between the Tiber and the Aniene Rivers, a circumscribed area to the imme- 
diate northeast of Rome. In the city, however, they dominated the southern 
spur of the Esquiline—the area surrounding S. Maria Maggiore—long before 
the arrival of the upstarts Conti and Annibaldi. The enmity between the two 
clans is documented. Giovanni Capocci, leader of his house and of the Senate 
from 1194 to 1196, led the uprisings against Innocent between 1202 and 1204 
in retaliation for papal curtailment of the municipal government's authority. 
Urban conflict was reported around Magnanapoli and the area of the Imperial 
Forums, papal clan territory. Among those giving battle on the Capocci’s side 
was Giacomo Frangipane, whose men were busy defending in the same years 
the Colosseum from Annibaldi attacks. Peace with the Capocci was eventu- 
ally restored, and reconciliation sealed with knots of kinship. A daughter 
of Riccardo Conti, the pope’s brother—a sister of Stefano Conti, patron of 
SS. Quattro Coronati—was married to a grandson of Giovanni Capocci. The 
Conti probably hoped that would facilitate their penetration into Capocci ter- 
ritory around S. Maria Maggiore.89 

Innocent encircled the Capocci enclave with churches he entrusted to 
loyal collaborators. The Via Suburrana, which started at the foot of the Torre 
de’ Conti, branched into two as it approached S. Maria Maggiore, which is 
nestled between the two branches. Santa Pudenziana stands at the tip of the 
northern branch, while S. Martino ai Monti—the ancient Titulus Equitii, raised 


Innocent 111; see Guglielmo Matthiae, S. Pietro in Vincoli, vol. 54 of Le chiese di Roma 
illustrate (Rome: Marietti, 1960), 24. 

89 Paolo Brezzi, Roma e l'impero medioevale (774-1252), vol. 10 of Storia di Roma (Bologna: 
Licinio Cappelli, 1947), 395-99, provides a summary of the conflict. For the participation 
of Giacomo (or Jacopo) Frangipane and the widow of Rainone (or Raimonis) Frangipane 
in the struggle against the papal clan in 1204, see Matthias Thumser, “Frangipane, Enrico,’ 
in vol. 50 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1998), 233. On Giovanni 
Capocci: Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, “Capocci, Giovanni,” in vol. 18 of DBI (Rome: 
Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1975); see also pp. 138-39 above. For the marriage, 
see Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 335. 
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on an ancient structure whose massive tufa blocks are still visible along the 
eastern flank—marks the end of the southern (Fig. 61). Innocent appointed 
two new cardinals, assigning them the two churches as their titular seat. Santa 
Pudenziana, the church with the ancient apse mosaic depicting Peter and Paul, 
he handed in 1207 to Pietro del Sasso, who would fight side-by-side with his 
brother Riccardo in the battle for Sora (Figs. 52, 61). Pietro restored the church, 
as an inscription dated 1210 commemorates, fortified its convent, and raised a 
bell tower.90 

In 121, Innocent assigned San Martino ai Monti to Cardinal Guala Bicchieri. 
Innocent had known Guala since they were both students in Paris and Bologna. 
Once he was elected, the pope entrusted the former classmate with the func- 
tions of a secretary of state, assigning him diplomatic relations with France and 
England in a conflict-fraught period. Guala was a builder as well: in Vercelli, 
his hometown, he built the abbey church of S. Andrea, the first monumental 
example of Gothic architecture in Italy. In Rome, Guala restored S. Martino 
ai Monti and attached to its west a fortified cardinal’s palace. The palace was 
largely demolished between 1927 and 1930, but parts of it still stand next to the 
apse of the church.9! 

The pope might have also relied on other supporters in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Almost attached to what remains of the cardinal’s palace of S. Martino ai 
Monti, the fortified convent of S. Lucia in Selci (or in Orfea) lines a long tract 
of Via Suburrana, offering a vivid picture of the imposing nature of medieval 
urban fortifications. The church of S. Lucia in Selci was the titular seat of 


go Innocent restructured the Cardinals’ College, transforming it into an instrument of 
his policies in Rome and southern Latium; see Caciorgna, “Politica di Innocenzo,” 696; 
Werner Maleczek, “Zwischen lokaler Verankerung und universalem Horizont: Das 
Kardinalskollegium unter Innocenz 111,’ in Innocenzo 111: Urbs et Orbis. Atti del Congresso 
Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 1998, vol. 1, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner (Rome: 
Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 2003); and in the same volume, Giulia Barone, 
“Innocenzo 111 e il Comune di Roma,’ 660. On S. Pudenziana, see pp. 188-91 above. 

91 On Guala, see Cosimo Damiano Fonseca, “Bicchieri, Guala,” in vol. 10 of DBI (Rome: Istituto 
Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1968); Julian Gardner, “Innocent 111 and his Influence on 
Roman Art of the Thirteenth Century,’ in Innocenzo 111: Urbs et Orbis. Atti del Congresso 
Internazionale Roma, 9-15 settembre 1998, vol. 2, ed. Andrea Sommerlechner (Rome: 
Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medioevo, 2003), 1256-58; Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, 
I testamenti dei cardinali del Duecento (Rome: Società Romana di Storia Patria, 1980), 
4-5, 10-20. On Guala’s palace at S. Martino ai Monti, see Pistilli, “L'architettura a Roma,” 
57; Richard Krautheimer, Spencer Corbett and Wolfgang Frankl, Corpus Basilicarum 
Christianarum Romae: The Early Christian Basilicas of Rome (1v-1x Cent.), vol. 3 (Vatican 
City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana 1967), 13—15, pls. 3-4. 
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Cencio Camerario when he was still only a cardinal-deacon, appointed under 
Innocent’s predecessor Celestine III (1191-1198). Raised on Roman foundations, 
it was rebuilt in this period—likely during Cencio’s tenure, before Innocent 
promoted him to cardinal-priest of SS. Giovanni e Paolo on the Caelian Hill in 
1200. The monastery probably remained an institution on whose loyalty the 
pope could count.9? 

Two massive towers framed by the apse of S. Martino ai Monti and the 
fortified S. Lucia in Selci were erected on opposite sides of Via Suburrana, 
currently Via Giovanni Lanza (Figs. 82, 83). The towers constituted a monu- 
mental gate between two urban domains. One of the towers is now incorpo- 
rated into nineteenth-century buildings, while the other stands in isolation: 
the remnants of the fortifications attaching it to S. Lucia in Selci were demol- 
ished during late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century interventions.93 In 
the same period, the towers were attributed to Giovanni Capocci—because 
of their vicinity to S. Maria Maggiore, which was Capocci turf, and a loosely 
interpreted chronicler’s report about the location of certain Capocci tow- 
ers. Recently, doubts were cast on that interpretation. An investigation of 
the masonry of the towers on Via Giovanni Lanza revealed a familiar type: 
the interior is lined in tufelli, and brickwork shapes the exterior.9* These 
so-called ‘Capocci’ towers, built with the masonry technique character- 
istic of the Conti and Annibaldi, seem integral to a system that included 
S. Lucia in Selci and Guala’s fortified S. Martino ai Monti. The two colossi 


92 Sandro Carocci and Marco Vendittelli, “Onorio 111, papa,” in vol. 79 of DBI (Rome: Istituto 
Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 2013), 372-73, suggested that Cencio, who was appointed 
Camerarius by Innocent’s predecessor, did not enjoy Innocent’s favor and saw his impor- 
tance curtailed during Innocent's papacy. The number of strategic buildings Innocent 
entrusted to Cencio, however, seems to contradict that assumption. 

93 See Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 333-37, on the Capocci’s rural holdings, and Bianchi, Case e 
torri, 41, n. 117, for their extensive property around S. Lucia in Selci and S. Prassede in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century. The compound surrounding the so-called ‘Capocci’ 
towers, demolished in 1895-1896 to open Via Lanza, is visible in a survey plan of 1886, 
reproduced in: Fabio Barry, “The Late Antique ‘Domus’ on the Clivus Suburanus, the Early 
History of S. Lucia in Selci, and the Cerroni Altarpiece in Grenoble,’ Papers of the British 
School at Rome 71 (2003), 122. For the demolition of the compound, see Bianchi, Case e 
torri, 62—63. 

94 Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 25-29, attributed the towers to Giovanni Capocci on the basis 
of a chronicler’s account. Bianchi, Case e torri, 40-44, cast doubt on Tomassetti’s inter- 
pretation of the chronicle; on pp. 69-72, he described the masonry and assigned a date 
on pp. 51, 68. For the comparison of the masonry of S. Urbano ai Pantani to the so-called 
‘Capocci’ towers, see Nicoletta Bernacchio, “L’Ospedale dei Cavalieri di S. Giovanni di 
Gerusalemme a Roma,” Arte Medievale 1/2 (2002), 134-35. 
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FIGURE 82 The so-called ‘Capocci’ towers, probably built by the Conti—Annibaldi clan to guard 
the ancient Via Suburrana (now Via G. Lanza), Rome, early 13th c. (photo © author). 
The apse of the church of S. Martino ai Monti is visible on the left. The cardinal’s 
palace built by Guala Bicchieri stood on the other side of the apse, almost attached 
to the fortifications surrounding the tower at the center. 


clearly demarcated the border between two urban domains. But it was more 
likely the papal clan who built them as its easternmost bridgehead rather than 
the Capocci. 

For all of their efforts, the papal clan never seems to have breached the 
heart of the Capocci quarter and had to be content with achieving a guarded 
equilibrium of opposed forces. Their urban conquests, however, loomed 
unprecedented. Their fortifications stretched in a continuous line from the 
height of Magnanapoli and the Imperial Forums to the Lateran—through the 
Colosseum and the convent of SS. Quattro Coronati—and eastward to S. Pietro 
in Vincoli and almost to S. Maria Maggiore. Convents and hospitals across the 
Caelian Hill testified not only to the brilliance of the Church led by Innocent, 
but to the grandeur of the papal family as well. Before the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the family clan that formed under Innocent controlled the 
entire southeastern sector of the city. The Conti and Annibaldi replaced the 
defeated Frangipane, but equally superseded was the earlier notion of baro- 
nial influence. A new understanding emerged: that social dominance—what 
defined the prominence of an aristocratic elite—entailed not only the con- 
struction of fortresses and towers, but the building of public hospitals, the 
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FIGURE 83 The northernmost of the so-called ‘Capocci’ towers, early 13th c. (photo © author). 
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commissioning of resplendent mosaics and Cosmatesque cloisters, the devis- 
ing of architectural schemes of refined geometry, and their skillful execution. 

Toward the end of the century, the Colonna launched a plan of comparable 
ambition. In response to the Conti and Annibaldi stranglehold over the central 
sectors and roads of the city, they established alternative routes. Even more 
so than their immediate predecessors, they relied on artistic and architectural 
commissions, and the renown of the artists they patronized, raising the Roman 
Duecento to its culmination. 


The founders of the house of Colonna were Pietro, who died sometime after 
1130, and his son Oddone. Pietro and Oddone disposed of property they held 
in common with other family members around Frascati in the Alban Hills 
and formed a new territorial domain in the diocese of Palestrina, the ancient 
Praeneste, less than forty kilometers to the southeast of Rome along Via 
Prenestina. In addition to Palestrina, seat of the bishopric and their most presti- 
gious holding, they acquired the towns of Zagarolo, Trevi, S. Cesareo, Gallicano 
and Colonna—which endowed Pietro with the title of lord de Columpna— 
obtaining control of the entire area between the Alban Hills and the Prenestini 
Mountains (Fig. 35).9° The following generation settled in the city. Oddone’s 
two eldest sons led the house: the firstborn, also named Oddone, directed fam- 
ily affairs while Giovanni was started on a religious career. 

The Colonna evidently were not powerful enough to pose a threat to other 
ruling families in the early part of the century. The Conti seemed to have con- 
sidered them trustworthy: in 1206, Innocent appointed Oddone Colonna’s son 
Giovanni as cardinal-deacon of Sts Cosmas and Damian, the church along the 
Via Sacra in the Forum, which the pope was trying to wrestle from Frangipane 
control.96 Cardinal Giovanni proved a man of both thought and action, leading 
diplomatic missions as well as an expedition to the Crusades. During his car- 
dinalship, the Colonna added to their holdings the towns of Capranica, Monte 
Manno, S. Vito, Pisoniano, Olevano, and Genazzano; and extended their fiefs 
east toward Anagni with parts of Paliano, Serrone and Porciano. In the mean- 


95 Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 353-56; Serena Romano, “I Colonna a Roma: 1288-1297,” in La 
nobiltà romana nel Medioevo, ed. Sandro Carocci (Rome: Ecole Française de Rome, 2006). 

96 Giovanni Colonna was made cardinal-deacon of Sts Cosmas and Damian in 1206, and 
cardinal-priest of S. Prassede in 1217, under Honorius 111 (Maleczek, “Lokaler Verankerung,” 
152-53; see also p. 120 for the friendly relations between the Conti and Colonna in an early 
phase). 
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time, his brother Oddone became, in 1238 and 1239, the first of a long line of 
Colonna senators.9? 

During Giovanni’s cardinalship, the family settled in the city. The heroic 
names of their urban fortresses crop up in documents shortly afterwards. 
The Colonna occupied the sparsely inhabited northern sector of the city, split 
down the middle by the ancient Via Lata, the current Corso, where they held 
some property—including the Mausoleum of Augustus, which they seem to 
have held since 167. They raised a fortress atop the ancient monument, the 
Augusta, first mentioned in 1241. The family proceeded southward along the 
Corso, aiming for the heart of the city and the markets clustering around 
the Capitoline and the Forum, raising strongholds and towers as they went 
(Fig. 61). Their fortress at Montecitorio, on the current piazza Colonna, was 
first mentioned in 1252. A tower garrisoned the southeast corner of the piazza, 
now incorporated in the Palazzo del Bufalo. Another tower stood a few steps 
further south on the opposite side of the street, later expanded into the six- 
teenth-century Palazzo Sciarra Colonna.98 

When cardinal Giovanni died in 1245, however, the family entered a diffi- 
cult phase, and their southward march along the Corso slowed. Roman baro- 
nial families did not apply primogeniture rights: all male offspring who had 
not taken religious vows were entitled to an equal share of the inheritance. 
To avoid fragmenting landed property, and to preserve the prestige that the 
immense urban complexes bestowed, feudal lords strove to maintain key 
holdings in common. Conflict among heirs holding joint property was a fre- 
quent consequence. Deprived of cardinal Giovanni’s guidance, the Colonna 
proved no exception. In the end, with agreements signed in 1252 and 1257, the 
sons of Senator Oddone obtained, whether by might or right, the lion’s share 
of the fiefs and the urban holdings. Henceforth, their branch would be known 
as the Colonna of Palestrina, who are still headquartered in the palace of 
SS. Apostoli, while the other three lines—the Colonna of Gallicano, Genazzano 
and Riofreddo—eventually petered out (Fig. 84). The subdivision of family 


97 Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 356-57, on acquisitions under cardinal Giovanni. For Senator 
Oddone, see Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, “Colonna, Oddone,’ in vol. 27 of DBI (Rome: 
Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1982). 

98 For the Mausoleum, see Krautheimer, Rome, 157, 351; Carocci, “Baroni in città,” 164, 170, and 
n. 92 on p. 164. Werner Maleczek, “Colonna, Giovanni,” in vol. 27 of DBI (Rome: Istituto 
Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1982), 326, mentions Montecitorio; Carlo Pietrangeli, 
Rione 111: Colonna, 1, vol. 3 of Guide Rionali di Roma, ed. Carlo Pietrangeli (Rome: Fratelli 
Palombi, 1977), 6, refers to Palazzo del Bufalo and Palazzo Sciarra. 
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FIGURE 84 Colonna headquarters at SS. Apostoli, Rome, established in the late 13th c. 
(photo © author). 
A decapitated tower forms the northwest corner of the complex. It is visible on the 
left, at the end of the facade, jutting above adjacent structures. 


property seems to have weakened Oddone's line as well, however, because in 
the two following decades, expansion all but stopped.99 

Standing mostly in their way was enmity with the Annibaldi. When Innocent 
appointed Giovanni as the first cardinal of the house of Colonna in the open- 
ing years of the century, the Colonna evidently did not seem a threat to either 
the Conti or the Annibaldi. But as the concentration of Colonna holdings 
in the Campagna Romana grew, so did friction. The Colonna fiefs clustering 
around Palestrina constituted a wedge inserted between the Annibaldi in the 
Alban Hills to the north and the Conti lands surrounding Segni to the south. To 
make matters worse, Pietro and Oddone Colonna, founders of the house, had 
held on to some property in the Alban Hills, their land of origin, even as they 
branched off to establish a new domain around Palestrina. They still owned 
Monteporzio, for example, which bordered with Frascati, at the center of the 
Annibaldi’s domain. In 1272, the latter responded by attacking the Colonna 
heartland and taking over Cave—situated midway between the Colonna’s 
crown jewels of Palestrina and Genazzano—and its castle, Rocca di Cave, 


99 Carocci, Baroni di Roma, pp. 357-59. 
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which dominated them from a height of over 930 meters.!°° All the Colonna 
had to do to be irked by a fresh reminder of that loss was glance upwards. 

There was not much else they could do: in 1257, when they had been 
weakened by the agreement that split their house into various branches, the 
Annibaldi were instead at the apogee of their power. The following year, in 
1258, when the Bolognese leader of the Senate Brancaleone degli Andalò died 
suddenly, so did the last obstacle in the Annibaldi’s path. Led by Riccardo delle 
Milizie, they surged, leaving even the Conti behind. The Colonna had to bide 
their time. 

The tide turned in 1277, when Giangaetano Orsini was elected Nicholas 111 
(1277-1280). The Orsini were as inimical to the Annibaldi as the Colonna: 
Riccardo delle Milizie and Giangaetano Orsini had prevented each other 
from becoming pope for years, rallying the support of allies in the College of 
Cardinals.!0 In the end, the Orsini won: Riccardo died in 1276, and Giangaetano 
became pope the following year, installing himself at the Vatican, protected 
by his family’s hold over the Campus Martius across the river. The election of 
the Orsini marked a turning point in Colonna fortunes as well. The enmity 
between the two families is a staple of narratives about medieval Rome. In 
those years, however, the two houses were closely related: Senator Oddone’s 
wife was Margherita Orsini, a sister of the pope’s father.!02 

The Orsini pope was bound to the Colonna not only by blood, but also 
by a common political vision. The Annibaldi were supporters of the French: 
Riccardo delle Milizie was the main agent in raising Charles of Anjou and the 
Angevins to the throne of Sicily and Naples and was instrumental in the elec- 
tion of two subsequent Frenchmen—Urban Iv (1261-1264) and Clement Iv 
(1265-1268)—to the papal throne.!°3 The Colonna rooted instead for the 
Aragonese crown but, like the Orsini pope, envisioned the city as ideally bathed 
in an indigenous Roman rather than French or Spanish light. Nicholas 111 
Orsini needed his Colonna cousins to keep the Annibaldi and their Angevin 
allies in check and found in the sons of Oddone and his aunt Margherita a 
capable and cohesive generation anxious to relaunch family fortunes. In 1279, 
the pope appointed Oddone’s and Margherita’s firstborn, Giovanni 11, as leader 


100 Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 a Boniface,” 31-32. 

101 Robert Brentano, Rome Before Avignon: A Social History of Thirteenth-Century Rome 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990 ©1974), 193. 

102 Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 387-408, pl. 2; Sandro Carocci, Il nepotismo nel Medioevo: Papi, 
cardinali e famiglie nobili (Rome: Viella, 1999), 124-27. 

103 Waley, “Annibaldi, Riccardo;” Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 a Boniface,” 31-33. 
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of the Senate, and their second-born, Giacomo, as cardinal-deacon of S. Maria 
in Via Lata—a church at the southern tip of the Corso, on family turf.!94 

Senator Giovanni and Cardinal Giacomo vigorously led family affairs, and 
the house of Colonna resumed its ascent. The two brothers hoped to enlist the 
help of young Margherita, a sister named after their mother who was develop- 
ing a reputation as a saint. When she refused a matrimonial match proposed 
by her brothers, they urged her to enter the convent of S. Silvestro in Capite 
instead (Fig. 61). Located across the Corso from their fortress at Montecitorio, 
the convent owned about a third of property in the northern sector of the city, 
as well as vast holdings to the north of Rome—territories where the Colonna 
had not yet penetrated.!°5 The Colonna brothers would no doubt have made 
the requisite donation to a convent accepting a female aristocrat a particularly 
generous one. Her family’s patronage, coupled with young Margherita’s rank, 
would have ensured her a leadership position in S. Silvestro that her brothers 
would have known how to direct. 

Young Margherita, however, refused to be pressed into service. Afflicted by 
a restless dissatisfaction with the roles her status assigned her and attracted 
by the ascetic ideals spreading with Franciscan spirituality, she retired with a 


104 On Giovanni, see Maleczek, “Colonna, Giovanni;” and Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 359-64. 
On Giacomo, who became cardinal on 12 March 1278, see Daniel Waley, “Colonna, 
Giacomo,’ in vol. 27 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1982). 

105 Concerning Margherita, see Giulia Barone, “Margherita Colonna e le clarisse di S. Silvestro 
in Capite,” in Roma: Anno 1300, ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Rome: L’Erma di Bretschnei- 
der, 1983). On the property of S. Silvestro in Capite, see Hubert, Espace urbain, 139, 
273-81; and by the same author, “Un censier des biens romains du monastère S. Silvestro 
in Capite (1333-1334),” ASRStP 11 (1988), esp. 101, for the conclusion that the urban pat- 
rimony of S. Silvestro was comparable to that of the Vatican and Lateran basilicas and 
highly concentrated in the area of the monastery (“Dans la première moitié du x1v° siè- 
cle, le patrimoine immobilier urbain de S. Silvestro in Capite compte parmi les principales 
fortunes ecclésiastiques romaines, comparable par son ampleur a celles du Vatican et du 
Latran (...) Le deuxième caractère que présente le patrimoine de S. Silvestro est sa con- 
centration topographique très accentuée. Près des trois quarts de ses immeubles sont en 
effet située dans le rione Colonna, où se trove le monastère lui-méme.”) The Colonna did 
not accumulate as vast holdings around Montecitorio as, for example, the Orsini in the 
Campus Martius precisely because property in the northern sector was largely in the 
hands of S. Silvestro (Étienne Hubert, “Patrimoines immobiliers et habitat à Rome au 
Moyen Age: La Regio Columnae du x1° siècle au xIV* siècle, MEFRMA 101 (1989), 157-58). 
For the development of the northern sector in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
see Roberto Fregna and Salvatore Polito, “Fonti di archivio per una storia edilizia di Roma: 
Primi dati sull’urbanizzazione nell’area del Tridente,” Controspazio 7 (1972), 9-13. 
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small group of female companions in Castel San Pietro, a family castle over- 
looking Palestrina, where she died, barely thirty, in 1280. 

She served the interests of her house better after her death. Shrouding a 
hagiographic veil over what must have appeared to her brothers an irritating 
uncooperativeness while she was alive, Senator Giovanni wrote a biography 
of Margherita modeled on the edifying Lives of the Saints. The manuscript, 
somewhat hastily put together, was enough to convince the pope—by then 
Honorius Iv (1285-1287) of the house of Savelli, not inimical to the Colonna— 
to turn over S. Silvestro in Capite to the religious community Margherita had 
purportedly founded in Castel S. Pietro. Giovanna, a daughter of Senator 
Giovanni, was its abbess by 1297, while Cardinal Giacomo, the senator’s brother, 
was appointed as its Cardinal Protector, that is to say, its highest authority.!96 

Cardinal Giacomo and his niece the abbess governed an institution whose 
enormous urban holdings gave the Colonna control over the entire northern 
sector of the city, from the Tiber to the Pinchan Hill.!©” The lands of the con- 
vent to the north of Rome, clustering along the course of the Tiber, were no 
less strategic. At San Terenziano near Bomarzo, where the Tiber became navi- 
gable, the Colonna built a fortified citadel on land belonging to S. Silvestro 
in Capite. Boats taking to the river there unloaded their goods at Ripetta— 
the river port dominated by the Augusta, the Colonna fortress atop Augustus’ 
Mausoleum. The clan thus controlled the entire navigable course of the river 
from Bomarzo to Ripetta, where they no doubt exacted customary docking 
dues. They cemented that control by systematically acquiring or building six 
more fortified citadels along the course of the Tiber: Bagnolo near Orte, which 
shored up their castle near Bomarzo in 1292, and, descending toward Rome, 
Comunanza, Corese, Castellana, Normanni and Riopozzo.!98 

By then, they had completed their descent along the Corso, toward the center 
of the city, as well. Near its southern tip, they built a fortified palace incorporating 
the basilica of SS. Apostoli: mention of the fortress first appeared in 1297, when 
one Ciceroni complained to Pope Boniface vini that the Colonna had unlaw- 
fully incarcerated him there.!°9 Towers on all sides surrounded the SS. Apostoli 


106 Barone, “Margherita Colonna,” 804. 

107 For an example of the decisional power an abbess could yield, see the Conti abbess in 
S. Eufemia in the fourteenth century, who sold or leased convent property, commissioned 
constructions and restorations (Maire Vigueur, “Les ‘casali’ des églises,” 12—13). 

108 Barone, “Margherita Colonna;” Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 361-62, n. 41. For the importance 
of the holdings of S. Silvestro for river traffic, see Toubert, Structures du Latium, vol. 1, 
632, n. 3. 
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FIGURE 85 Colonna tower at corner of Via 1v Novembre and Via Tre Cannelle, marked by 
crowning stone corbels, Rome, 13th c. (photo © author). 
The rear of the Colonna headquarters at SS. Apostoli (see Fig. 84) is visible in the 
background. The photograph is taken from where the Annibaldi’s Milizie stood. 
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compound. One, now decapitated, formed the northwest corner of the com- 
plex (Fig. 84). Another is visible in a sixteenth-century sketch by Heemskerck, 
rising on the slope of the Quirinal behind the palace where the ruins of the 
Temple of Serapis stood. Two more, documented in the fourteenth century, 
stood across the facade of the basilica, part of a larger defensive structure.!!° 
A few steps south of the complex, on the corner of the current Via rv Novembre 
and Via Tre Cannelle, an ancillary tower survives in an almost pristine state, the 
corbels that held up its crowning wooden balcony still largely in place (Fig. 85). 

That tower stands only feet from the former Annibaldi citadel of the Milizie 
atop Magnanapoli. The Colonna’s fortress at SS. Apostoli and its proliferation 
of towers fronted the Annibaldi’s equally threatening cluster of towers. The 
three-stepped version of the Torre delle Milizie—built in time to be included 
in the Cimabue fresco executed under Nicholas 111 Orsini, thus no later 
than in 1280—was probably built mainly in response to the threat that the 
Colonna posed. Like raised hackles on a porcupine’s back, the inimical towers 
locked the rival families into an urban standoff. The Colonna had a clear path 
through the northern sector of the city and the city gate of Porta Flaminia and, 
beyond, the bases they acquired through their influence over S. Silvestro in 
Capite. But access to the eastern and southern city gates, and their farmlands 
in the Campagna Romana, was blocked by the Conti and Annibaldi’s strangle- 
hold over the heart of the city. 

Then another favorable pope was elected: Nicholas Iv (1288-1292), bishop of 
Palestrina and a protégé of their house. The Colonna launched a two-pronged 
attack to gain access to the eastern and southern city gates, near S. Maria 
Maggiore and the Lateran. They then linked them to their enclave along the 
Corso, circumventing their enemies’ sector. 


The first Franciscan to be elected pope, Girolamo Masci from Ascoli, was a 
Colonna liegeman whom Nicholas 111 Orsini appointed a cardinal so as to 
increase the influence of the Colonna cousins in the College of Cardinals. In 
gratitude, Girolamo assumed the name of Nicholas rv when he was elected. 
For the Colonna, it was as good as having a pope in the family. The Franciscan 
could neither have been elected nor have implemented his policies without 
their political and economic backing. As soon as he ascended the throne, 
Nicholas rv doubled the number of Colonna cardinals by making young 


110 The sketch by Heemskerck is reproduced, among others, in Krautheimer, Rome, 256. On 
the towers in or around SS. Apostoli, see Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 295-307, 239-41. 
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Pietro—a son of Senator Giovanni and brother of the abbess of S. Silvestro in 
Capite—cardinal-deacon of S. Eustachio.!! 

Leveraging papal prerogatives, the Colonna launched a massive restoration 
program for St John Lateran and S. Maria Maggiore, acquiring moral rights over 
the two major basilicas and gaining footholds in the area. At the Lateran, the 
semicircular apse of the Constantinian basilica was demolished and replaced 
with one more in line with recent Gothic architectural trends. Semicircular in 
the interior, the Colonna’s apse was polygonal on the exterior: demolished in 
1884 to make room for an even larger one, it appears in old photographs with 
responds and round-headed blind arches articulating the sides. A lavish mosaic 
decorated the apse conch, commissioned from Jacopo Torriti and completed 
in 1291. Now replaced by a nineteenth-century copy, the mosaic represented 
the cross being adored by the Virgin and saints, among whom were Francis 
and Anthony—recent Franciscan saints dear to the pope's heart. Nicholas Iv 
included his portrait in the customary kneeling donor position—cloaked in 
papal red, his identity revealed by an inscription.“ 

St John’s fagade—destroyed when Alessandro Galilei built the current one 
in 1736—was also renovated. The great transept that was inserted into the 
basilica, traditionally attributed to this campaign as well, probably dated to 
the twelfth century instead.!!3 Even without the transept, however, the contri- 
bution of the Colonna was impressive. They commissioned the magnificent 
Cosmatesque pavement, peppering it with the white column on a red field 


111 On Pietro, see Daniel Waley, “Colonna, Pietro” in vol. 27 of DBI (Rome: Istituto 
Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1982). On Nicholas 1v’s lack of autonomous power, see 
Safarik, Palazzo Colonna, 91. 

112 On St John’s, see Richard Krautheimer, Spencer Corbett and Alfred K. Frazer, Corpus 
Basilicarum Christianarum Romae: The Early Christian Basilicas of Rome (1v-1x Cent.), 
vol. 5 (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1977), 1-92, pls. 1-2; and 
pp. 12, 21-22, 35-39 on the apse. Krautheimer, Rome, 212, defined the apse of St. John 
“Romanesque provincial.” More generously, Sible De Blaauw, Cultus et decor: Liturgia e 
architettura nella Roma tardoantica e medievale, vol. 1 (Vatican City: BAV, 1994), 217-18, 
perceived in the blind arches the classical influence of the Colosseum arcades. On the 
apse mosaic, see Carlo Cecchelli, “A proposito del mosaico dell'abside lateranense,” in 
Miscellanea Bibliothecae Hertzianae, ed. Leo Bruhns et al. (Miinchen: A. Schroll, 1961); and 
especially Francesco Gandolfo, “Assisi e il Laterano,” ASRStP 106 (1983), 85-88; Alessandro 
Tomei, “Nuove acquisizioni per Jacopo Torriti a S. Giovanni in Laterano,” Arte Medievale 
1/2 (1987); and by the same author, Jacobus Torriti Pictor: Una vicenda figurativa del tardo 
Duecento romano (Rome: Àrgos, 1990), particularly the chapter on “Il mosaico absidale di 
San Giovanni in Laterano,” 77-98. 

113 Seep. 96 above. 
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that was their coat of arms. The Annibaldi might dominate the square of the 
Lateran with their walled compound at its northwest corner and its paired 
Torre Anibaldesca. But with their restoration of St John, the Colonna acquired 
manifest presence in the area. 

They pressed the Annibaldi closer, taking over the hospital and church com- 
plex of Sts Peter and Marcellinus manned by the Antonites and attached to 
the north side of the Annibaldi’s walled compound (Fig. 86). Stefano Conti 
had placed the Antonites’ hospital under the jurisdiction of the hospital of 
S. Spirito in Sassia, ensuring friendly neighbors for the Annibaldi. The Colonna 
overrode that jurisdiction and took over the complex. In 1289, Nicholas Iv 
ousted the Antonites and transferred them to the monastery of S. Andrea in 
Catabarbara on the Esquiline, which had been built around the fourth-century 
basilica of Junius Bassus. It was probably on that occasion that the basilica, 
adorned with a Cosmatesque portal, was transformed into an infirmary hall 
(Fig. 33)."4 The papal bull specified that the transfer occurred at Cardinal 
Giacomo Colonna’s solicitous concern that the Antonites were inadequately 
housed in the decrepit Sts Peter and Marcellinus. 

At the request of the other Colonna cardinal—young Pietro, Cardinal 
Giacomo’s nephew—the same bull established a new confraternity to run the 
Antonites’ former infirmary at Sts Peter and Marcellinus: the Raccomandati 
del Santissimo Salvatore ad Sancta Sanctorum, destined to a protagonist’s role 
in the history of medieval Rome.!5 The Raccomandati’s declared purpose was 
to govern what was now the Colonna’s hospital at the Lateran and to hold 
custody of the Salvatore Acheropita, the miraculous Christ effigy preserved in 
St Lawrence’s, or the Sancta Sanctorum, at the Lateran (Fig. 27). The obliging 
Nicholas Iv catapulted the novice Colonna confraternity to the center of the 
civic stage by entrusting them with the icon that was the traditional palladium 
of Rome, the spiritual shield of the city. Attached to the Annibaldi compound, 
the Raccomandati owed to their Colonna founders and benefactors their first 
seat, and their gratitude. 

Papal backing notwithstanding, the Colonna might not have been able to 
annex the complex adjacent to the Annibaldi’s compound had the latter not 
been considerably weakened by then. When the Antonites were ousted in 1289, 
Riccardo delle Milizie had been dead for thirteen years, and the Annibaldi had 
been sliding down a steeply inclined plane of decline. They were only a decade 


114 On the basilica of Junius Bassus, see pp. 186-87 above. 
115 See Curcio, “Ospedale 1,” 26, n. 10, for both the ousting of the Antonites and the establish- 
ment of the Raccomandati. 
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1. Colosseum 6. Raccomandati Hospital 

2. S. Giacomo al Colosseo 7. St John Lateran 

3. S. Clemente 8. Former Annibaldi/ Novelli Compound 
4. SS. Quattro Coronati 9. Sts Peter and Marcellinus 


5. S. Tommaso in Formis 10. Via Labicana 


FIGURE 86 Main roads and walls, aqueducts and monumental complexes with a defensive 
function in the southeast sector of Rome in the 15th c. (reconstruction and drawing: 
I Vanchev; © author). 


away from the cession of their trademark Torre delle Milizie to the upstart 
Caetani. The Colonna seized the opportunity to establish a base at the Lateran. 

The former Antonites’ hospital complex, now the Raccomandati’s, stood 
at the crossroads of Via Merulana—the road linking the Lateran to S. Maria 
Maggiore—and Via Labicana, which continued through the city gate of Porta 
Maggiore to reach the town of Colonna—the holding whose possession 
endowed the family with its feudal title (Figs. 61, 86). Running roughly paral- 
lel to the north of Via Labicana, Via Prenestina also started at Porta Maggiore, 
linking Rome to the Colonna fiefs of Palestrina, Gallicano, Zagarolo, Cave 
and Genazzano (Fig. 35). Similar to the neighboring Annibaldi corner com- 
plex, and once probably as fortified, the hospital complex of Sts Peter and 
Marcellinus was the first base within city walls for Colonna convoys. Towers 
clustered in the area: a sixteenth-century document recording the rent paid 
“for a tower and a house on Via Merulana next to Sts Peter and Marcellinus” 
might refer to the tower house at the center of the Annibaldi’s walled com- 
pound. But another document of the same century mentions a tower “near the 
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square of St John Lateran, on the road to S. Clemente.”!!6 That was probably on 
Via Labicana, in the tract between Sts Peter and Marcellinus and S. Clemente: 
Colonna fortifications there would have made sense. The in-town tract of Via 
Labicana ends at the Colosseum. There, the Colonna established a convent as 
their next base. 

Two independent chroniclers report that young Pietro Colonna was mar- 
ried when Nicholas 1v appointed him cardinal-deacon of S. Eustachio, and 
that the family built a nunnery to house his wife. The nunnery was S. Giacomo 
al Colosseo, which faced the eastern arches of the Colosseum, those between 
which the Frangipane had built the fortified palace later taken over by the 
Annibaldi. Modern scholars judged the matter too egregious to be credible, 
and the chroniclers’ reports the fruit of maliciousness. The despicable act, 
they argued, would surely have been included in the list of accusations hurled 
against the Colonna when Boniface viti was looking for pretexts to launch a 
war on them a few years later.” 

There was actually nothing despicable about the arrangement in the eyes 
of contemporaries, and the chroniclers’ report is entirely plausible: Pietro 
Colonna was about twenty-eight years old when Nicholas rv handed him a 
cardinal’s hat in 1288, and that was a ripe old age for a male aristocrat to be 
married. Although the office of cardinal-deacon he was assigned was not a sac- 
erdotal one, the Church of Rome had insisted upon celibacy for its clerics for 
over two centuries. The retirement of Pietro’s wife to a convent would have 
been an acceptable solution.!!8 


116 Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 287-88. 

117 For the chroniclers’ report on Pietro’s wife, see Giovanni Villani, Nuova Cronica, vol. 1, 
ed. Giuseppe Porta (Parma: Fondazione Pietro Bembo, 1990), 583-84; Luigi Fumi and 
Aldo Cerlini, “Una continuazione orvietana della cronaca di Martin Polono,” Archivio 
Muratoriano 14 (1914), 17-19; and the anonymous author of a brief description of the 
church of S. Giacomo al Colosseo written in the late seventeenth century (“Note della 
Chiesa di S. Jacomo al Colosseo,” BAV, Vat. Lat. 8039 B1, 25-26). Waley, “Colonna, Pietro,” 
399, is among those who doubt Villani’s report. 

118 Georges Duby, The Knight, the Lady and the Priest: The Making of Modern Marriage in 
Medieval France (New York: Pantheon Books, 1983), reconstructed late medieval matri- 
monial practices among royalty and the nobility; see, in particular, pp. 88-89 for repudi- 
ated wives, and pp. 158-59 on celibacy for clergy and an example of a monastic rule that 
provided for “neither too much prayer nor too much mortification,’ specially designed for 
Ermengarde, the repudiated wife of William of Aquitaine. For the observation that such 
private female aristocratic monasteries and their male counterparts, “which took in the 
surplus males, especially the illegitimate ones,” were not always “a citadel of chastity,” see 
pp. 260-62. 
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Modern skepticism about the story stems, paradoxically, from a romanti- 
cist conception of the status of medieval aristocratic women as more helpless 
and subject to brutish husbands than was actually the case. Female aristocrats, 
even unmarried ones, had a significant capacity for self-government—witness, 
for example, young Margherita Colonna’s refusal of her brothers’ requests to 
either marry or enter the convent of S. Silvestro in Capite, and her own selec- 
tion of one of the family holdings as her place of residence. That relative auton- 
omy was linked to women’s entitlement to, and control of a share of the family 
patrimony. Except in the absence of male heirs, women were excluded from 
the inheritance of key real estate, so as to preserve landed property within the 
lineage. They were, however, compensated with a dowry, mostly formed by 
a sizable sum in cash whose magnitude increased during the course of the 
thirteenth century—as testified by the detailed prenuptial contracts that the 
transfer of such wealth required. Dowries were not a free gift for the bride- 
groom’s family, but remained the estate of the wife. She decided who would 
inherit that estate and held her in-laws accountable for its management. 
A widow could decide to return to her family of origin, who guaranteed her 
suitable lodgings in their residences. She could not take her children with 
her—they belonged to the paternal house—but she would bring her dowry 
back with her. To avert that risk, her in-laws typically offered an equally appro- 
priate residence, a generous allowance, and her children’s tutelage." 


119 On matrimonial and inheritance practices, see Jean-Claude Maire Vigueur, “Classe domi- 
nante et classes dirigeantes à Rome à la fin du Moyen Age,” Storia della città 1 (1976), 
13-14; Toubert, Structures du Latium, vol. 1, see section on: “La place de la femme dans 
la famille et dans la société (x°x11° siècles), 734-75; Carocci, Baroni di Roma, in par- 
ticular “Successioni ereditarie e suddivisioni dei dominii,’ 155-83; on prenuptial con- 
tracts and their purpose: Broise and Maire Vigueur, “Strutture famigliari,” 117-20. See 
also, for a slightly later period: Christiane Klapisch-Zuber, Women, Family and Ritual 
in Renaissance Italy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985), in particular the sec- 
tion ‘On the Dwelling Place and the Virtue of Dowered Widows, 120-24; and the chap- 
ter “Zacharias or the Ousted Father: Nuptial Rites in Tuscany between Giotto and the 
Council of Trent” 178-212; see esp. the comment on pp. 211-12 concerning “the ruling 
class, who were less than enthusiastic about submitting their matrimonial strategies for 
the approval of a giddy girl” Giddy though they may have been, girls evidently had to be 
persuaded rather than coerced. In the same volume see, concerning dowering customs, 
“The Griselda Complex: Dowry and Marriage Gifts in the Quattrocento,” 216-46 (although 
Florentine and Roman customs were not the same); and, for hereditary practices that 
excluded women, “The Name ‘Remade’: The Transmission of Given Names in Florence in 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,’ 283-309, esp. 285. 
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Baronial families were socially endogamous: we do not know who Pietro 
Colonna’s wife was, but she belonged to a family of comparable caliber. 
Matrimonial alliances among aristocrats were socioeconomic and politi- 
cal agreements, and the wife represented the interests of her blood relatives 
within the clan of the in-laws. An insult to her was, other than anything else, 
an affront to the house with whom the marriage created or consolidated the 
alliance. Pietro’s wife was not someone the Colonna could lightly decide to 
mistreat or lock into a convent against her will, even if they should be thus 
inclined. 

Building a convent for her to govern, on the other hand, was altogether 
another story. She could not receive conjugal visits—at least in principle—but 
being the lady of the manor held other attractions, and her new lifestyle would 
not have been unduly harsh. The Rule of S. Giacomo al Colosseo was probably 
the same that Cardinal Giacomo—FPietro’s uncle, for whom the convent was 
named—had assigned to S. Silvestro in Capite, whose abbess was Pietro’s sister. 
That Rule had been instituted a few years earlier for the convent that Louis 1x 
of France (1226-1270) built for his sister Isabelle: not unseemingly rigorous, 
and appropriate for a lady of noble birth governing a royal abbey.!2° When a 
Colonna liegeman was elected pope, and the opportunity for the already mar- 
ried Pietro to be appointed a cardinal arose, the most suitable solution must 
have been decided upon to everyone's satisfaction—including his wife’s. There 
was nothing shocking about the arrangement, hence the chroniclers’ matter- 
of-fact tone in reporting the information. 

Pietro’s wife governed an institution that faced the Annibaldi’s Colosseum 
like a small faithful dog guarding a much larger beast. Declining though they 
might have been, the Annibaldi were still a force to be reckoned with, and 
the Colonna were unable to progress any further. San Giacomo al Colosseo 
was their westernmost foothold in the trajectory from the Lateran and Porta 
Maggiore toward the center of the city. They turned their attention to S. Maria 
Maggiore instead. 


The Colonna campaign at S. Maria Maggiore was even more impressive than 
the one at St John Lateran. The family had footholds in the area for a long time. 
Cardinal Giovanni, the founder of family fortunes who was made cardinal- 
deacon of Sts Cosmas and Damian by Innocent 111 in 1206, had eventually 
become cardinal-priest of S. Prassede, a fifth-century church steps south of S. 
Maria Maggiore (Fig. 61). He no doubt customarily renovated the church—the 
diaphragm arches in the nave probably date to his campaign—and equipped 


120 Barone, “Margherita Colonna,’ 803-04. 
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it with the Column of the Flagellation that he brought back from the Crusades. 
Believed to be the pillar to which Christ had been tied to be flogged, the 
Column—in a rare black and white marble with pale streaks of pink to which 
the faithful pointed as stains caused by Christ’s blood—is barely a meter tall 
and seems rather the leg of an altar.!2! That did not matter as much as the fact 
that the Column was a pious pun on the family name, staking out Colonna ter- 
ritory to the immediate south of S. Maria Maggiore. A few steps north instead, 
S. Pudenziana—the church with the ancient apse mosaic representing Peter 
and Paul, which Innocent had assigned to Pietro del Sasso in 1207—was a 
Colonna base by the end of the century (Figs. 52, 61). Nicholas 111 Orsini 
had obliged his Colonna cousins by appointing as cardinal of the strategic 
S. Pudenziana their liegeman, the future Nicholas Iv. 

Santa Maria Maggiore itself was still under Capocci influence, but the 
Colonna seem to have succeeded where the Conti failed, acquiring full control: 
unfavorable winds had perhaps started blowing for the Capocci in interven- 
ing decades, or the Colonna proved more diplomatic. Aloisa, another sister 
of Cardinal Pietro Colonna and of the abbess of S. Silvestro in Capite—there 
were eleven siblings in all: senator Giovanni, their father, had been prolific— 
married Fiorenzo Capocci, forging an alliance.!?2 The Capocci gave the Colonna 
free rein in S. Maria Maggiore, content with having their funerary monuments 
placed side by side with those of the Colonna, who transformed the ancient 
basilica into a magnificent work of art. 

Resources were poured unsparingly into the grandest work of the Roman 
Duecento. Nicholas IV started raising funds immediately after his election 
in 1288, granting indulgences to those who contributed. But the bulk came 
from the Colonna, who completed the renovation of S. Maria Maggiore in 
1295, three years after the pope’s death and four years after the completion of 
St John Lateran.!23 


121 Maleczek, “Colonna, Giovanni,’ 325; Brentano, Rome Before Avignon, 180. On the archi- 
tecture of S. Prassede, see Krautheimer, Corbett and Frankl, Corpus Basilicarum, vol. 3, 
232-59. Fabio Barry pointed out to me that the Column is probably the base of an altar. 

122 Carocci, “Nobiltà bipartita;” Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 353-69. Cardinal Pietro Colonna 
took into his household Niccolò Capocci, a nephew that must have been his sister’s son, to 
start him on an ecclesiastical career—further evidence of the close relationship between 
the Capocci and the Colonna in this period (Bernard Guillemain, “Capocci, Niccolo,” in 
vol. 18 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1975), 600-01). 

123 Julian Gardner, “Pope Nicholas rv and the Decoration of Santa Maria Maggiore,’ Zeitschrift 
fiir Kunstgeschichte 36 (1973), 4; see also p. 48, n. 139, for a document dated 4 April 1306 
with which Clement v (1305-1314) returned S. Maria Maggiore under the tutelage of car- 
dinal Giacomo Colonna, thus reinstated after his fall from grace during the pontificate 
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FIGURE 87 Paolo de Angelis, “Apse of S.Maria Maggiore” in Basilicae S. Mariae Maioris de 
Urbe (Rome, 1621), pl. 66 (photo © BAv, Cicognara VIII, 3579). 
Mosaic scenes decorate the apse facade ofthe church. The top lunette in the central 
section of the apse encloses a Madonna and Child mosaic. 


A transept as tall as the nave was inserted into the basilica, transforming it 
into a Latin-cross church—a revival of early Christian schemes for which the 
recently built Mendicant churches of S. Maria in Aracoeli and S. Maria sopra 
Minerva offered examples. Gothic influences extending beyond early Cistercian 
ones were manifest in the new wider apse, polygonal on the exterior, which 
replaced the semi-circular fifth-century one. Now enveloped in a seventeenth- 
century masonry structure, the apse is visible in an engraving published in 
1621 that shows it pierced by ogival windows and articulated by colonnettes 
and responds at the corners.!24 The full round arches atop the responds are 


of Boniface v111—it was clear to contemporaries that the Colonna’s contribution to the 
church translated into moral rights over it. 

124 Marina Righetti Tosti-Croce, “La basilica tra Due e Trecento,” in Santa Maria Maggiore 
a Roma, ed. Carlo Pietrangeli (Florence: Nardini, 1988), 131, 134; Krautheimer, Corbett 
and Frankl, Corpus Basilicarum, vol. 3, 1-60 and pls. 1-2; in particular, see pp. 8, 31-32 for 
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FIGURE 88 Jacopo Torriti, Coronation of the Virgin, apse mosaic in S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, 
ca. 1295 (image in the public domain). 
The two small kneeling figures on the left and right of the central roundel held up by 
angels are Pope Nicholas 1v and Cardinal Giacomo Colonna, respectively clad in red 
and green and identified by gold-lettered labels. 


proto-Renaissance developments, harbingers of classicist revival. The string- 
courses and horizontal Cosmatesque bands tying the apse to the transept 
emphasize the proportional interdependence of architectural parts—a dec- 
orative practice inspired by the architrave running atop columns in ancient 
Roman architecture that would blossom in the fifteenth century.!25 


Nicholas Iv’s reconstruction of the transept and apse; and p. 9 on Carlo Rainaldi’s inter- 
vention of 1673. A suggestion by Romanini that Arnolfo di Cambio, in addition to sculpt- 
ing a Nativity group for S. Maria Maggiore, also directed the rebuilding of the basilica has 
spawned a rich literature but remains unproven; see Angiola Maria Romanini, “Gli occhi di 
Isacco: Classicismo e curiosita scientifica tra Arnolfo di Cambio e Giotto,’ Arte Medievale 
1/2 (1987). The 1621 engraving is included in Paolo De Angelis, Basilicae S. Mariae Maioris 
de Urbe (Rome, n. p., 1621), 66. The copy I consulted is in: BAV, Cicognara VIII, 3579. 

125 Arnaldo Bruschi, “Prima del Brunelleschi: Verso un'architettura sintattica e prospet- 
tica, in L'antico, la tradizione, il moderno: Da Arnolfo a Peruzzi, saggi sullarchitettura del 
Rinascimento, ed. Maurizio Ricci and Paola Zampa (Milan: Electa, 2004), esp. 46, n. 30. 
The article is the reprint of an essay published in two parts in Palladio 27 (1978) and 
Palladio 28 (1979). 
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Transformed into an example of the most innovative architecture in Rome, 
the ancient basilica was covered in mosaics executed by the most important 
artists of the time, both in the interior and on the exterior. The mosaic in the 
apse conch, like the one at St John’s, was commissioned from Jacopo Torriti. 
A Coronation of the Virgin enclosed in a roundel lifted by angels and sur- 
rounded by luxuriant foliate friezes is indebted to the twelfth-century apse 
mosaics in S. Clemente and S. Maria in Trastevere. Saints—including the new 
Franciscan ones, now boldly represented at the same scale as the others— 
flank the Coronation. Kneeling in the lateral donor positions are Nicholas 1v 
and Cardinal Giacomo Colonna, identified by labels.!26 

The facade of S. Maria Maggiore was also covered in mosaics—after it was 
remodeled into a cavetto, a flat surface curving gently at the top, a fashionable 
device in thirteenth-century Rome to protect mosaics from rainwater while 
enhancing their viewing. Executed by Filippo Rusuti, a pupil of Torriti and 
Pietro Cavallini, the façade mosaics represent in the upper register Christ in a 
glory with four saints flanking him on each side: in addition to the Franciscan 
saints, they included the namesake saints of Cardinals Giacomo and his 
nephew Pietro, who seems to have come into his own as family leader during 


126 On the apse conch mosaic, see Tomei, Jacobus Torriti Pictor, and in particular the chapter 
on: “La decorazione di Santa Maria Maggiore,” 99-130; see esp. 102-06 for the exchange 
of letters between Nicholas rv and Giacomo Colonna about the iconography and pp. 
107-14 on the innovative aspects of the mosaic decoration and its architectural setting. 
For the relationship of the mosaics to those in S. Maria in Trastevere, see William Tronzo, 
“Apse Decoration, the Liturgy and the Perception of Art in Medieval Rome: S. Maria in 
Trastevere and S. Maria Maggiore,” in Italian Church Decoration of the Middle Ages and 
Early Renaissance: Functions, Forms and Regional Traditions, ed. William Tronzo (Bologna: 
Nuova Alfa Editoriale, 1989); Gardner, “Pope Nicholas rv,’ 7-10. On the Salus Populi, see 
Gerhard Wolf, Salus Populi Romani: Die Geschichte römischer Kultbilder im Mittelalter 
(Weinheim: Acta Humaniora, 1990). The icon, Wolf believes, started being hailed as 
miraculous in the twelfth century. The traditional attribution of Byzantine origins to 
the Salus Populi Romani has now been generally superseded in favor of an attribution 
to the Roman milieu of the twelfth or thirteenth century. Maria Andaloro, “Licona della 
Vergine ‘Salus Populi Romani,” in Santa Maria Maggiore a Roma, ed. Carlo Pietrangeli 
(Florence: Nardini, 1988), listing bibliography on p. 126, believes the icon was either 
painted or repainted during this period. Hans Belting, “Icons and Roman Society in the 
Twelfth Century,” in Italian Church Decoration of the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance: 
Functions, Forms and Regional Traditions, ed. William Tronzo (Bologna: Nuova Alfa 
Editoriale, 1989), 29, believes the icon is a sixth-century original covered by multiple suc- 
cessive layers of overpaint. On sixteenth-century reports concerning the icon, see Ernst 
Kitzinger, “A Virgin’s Face: Antiquarianism in Twelfth-Century Art,’ The Art Bulletin 62 
(1980), 17, n. 62. 
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this period. The lower register recounts the basilica’s foundation legend—an 
August snowfall indicating the predestined construction site—whose execu- 
tion reveals the refined assimilation of late antique models, and portrays the 
donors, Giacomo and Pietro. The pope’s portrait no longer appears: the façade 
decoration must have started after his death in 1292, and the family took sole 
merit for the luxurious program, framing the rose window with a white col- 
umn, their emblem, at each corner.!2” 

Santa Maria Maggiore was transformed into a double-ended basilica, with 
opposed and equally important façades. Doorways were opened on both sides 
of the apse, with a flight of steps leading up to them. A mosaic uncommonly 
adorned the apse exterior as well.!28 Visible in the 1621 engraving, the mosaic 
seems to have included a Madonna and Child (Fig. 87). Perhaps it was meant 
to represent the Salus Populi Romani, a miraculous Mother and Child icon 
still preserved in S. Maria Maggiore. The icon was either painted or repainted 
around this period.!?9 Its restoration, and the launching of its reputation, 
might have occurred under the patronage of the Colonna, who thus equipped 
their basilica with a miraculous effigy. They had adopted a similar strategy at 
St John’s, when they relaunched the cult of the Salvatore Acheropita by entrust- 
ing it to the new confraternity of the Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore. Less con- 
fined by the representational conventions of the apse conch or facade mosaics, 
the Mother and Child mosaic on the apse exterior at S. Maria Maggiore was 


127 Gardner, “Pope Nicholas Iv,” 22—41, provides a compelling discussion of the façade mosa- 
ics, suggesting that the lower register scenes represented a model for the frescoes illus- 
trating the life of St Francis in the Upper Church in Assisi; see p. 28 for the dating of 
the mosaics, and pp. 22-23 for the destruction of the donor figures—now known from 
a seventeenth-century drawing—when Ferdinando Fuga built the arches of the current 
loggia. See also Guglielmo Matthiae, “Jacopo Torriti, in Pittura Romana del Medioevo: 
Secoli x1-x1v, ed. Francesco Gandolfo (Rome: Fratelli Palombi, 1988), which is a reprint 
of Matthiae’s text of 1966 curated by Francesco Gandolfo, who adds an updated entry, 
discussing previous contributions, on pp. 336-44. 

128 Renaissance doorframes surrounding the apertures, which are visible in the 1621 engrav- 
ing (De Angelis, Basilicae S. Mariae Maioris, 66; see Fig. 87 above), led some scholars to 
believe that the door openings dated to this period as well (De Blaauw, Cultus et decor, 
364). However: Nicholas 1v reportedly built a flight of steps leading to the apse facade, 
and it would have made no sense for the steps to lead to a blind wall—the doors were evi- 
dently already in place. For the construction of the steps, see Roberto Luciani, ed., Santa 
Maria Maggiore e Roma (Rome: Fratelli Palombi, 1996), 92. 

129 Seep. 279, n. 126 above. 
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perhaps meant to advertise the presence of the icon and the artistic and spiri- 
tual treasures awaiting the faithful in the interior.!39 

The two equally magnificent facades of S. Maria Maggiore defined a south- 
east to northwest axis. When Sixtus v (1585-1590) threaded the arrow-straight 
Via Felice through the basilica at the end of the sixteenth century, he only 
emphasized its nature as a sort of resplendent covered passageway along a 
major urban trajectory. When the Colonna rebuilt S. Maria Maggiore, the path 
the basilica underlined linked family interests at the Lateran to their headquar- 
ters at SS. Apostoli. The front facade of S. Maria Maggiore—with the glittering 
mosaic in saturated hues and lavish with gold-leaf, displaying an innovative 
pictorial representation of space, with scenes enclosed in perspectivally ren- 
dered frames, Colonna portraits and emblems—faced Via Merulana, the road 
linking S. Maria Maggiore to St John Lateran, now transformed into a sort of 
Colonna avenue (Fig. 61). At the bottom of the steps descending from the apse 
stood instead S. Pudenziana, Nicholas Iv’s titular seat. Beyond, a road on a 
northwest path crossed the height of the Viminal to reach the Vicus Longus 
(now Via Nomentana), and the ancient Alta Semita (now Via del Quirinale and 
Via Venti Settembre) running along the crest of the Quirinal. Turning west on 
that road, the Colonna descended down the slope of the Quirinal to the back 
of their headquarters at SS. Apostoli— bypassing the sector between the Salita 
del Grillo and the Colosseum dominated by the Conti and Annibaldi. 

Nicholas rv selected S. Maria Maggiore, whose liturgical status identified it 
as a ‘co-cathedral, as his residence.!*! Only a decade after Nicholas 111 Orsini 
had enlarged the Vatican residence, the Colonna’s pope renovated the palace 
organized around an arcaded courtyard that a predecessor, Clement 111 (1187- 
1191), had attached to the west flank of S.Maria Maggiore while still a cardinal.!82 


130 Gardner, “Pope Nicholas Iv,’ 21. 

131 For the liturgical status of S.Maria Maggiore see pp. 97-98 above. 

132 Nicholas v (1447-1455) later rebuilt the palace. See Georg Schelbert, “Il palazzo papale 
di Niccolò v presso Santa Maria Maggiore: Indagini su un edificio ritenuto scomparso,” 
in Domus et splendida palatia: Residenze papali e cardinalizie a Roma fra XII e xv se- 
colo, ed. Alessio Monciatti (Pisa: Edizioni della Normale, 2002), an essay that focuses on 
Nicholas v but includes comments on Nicholas Iv on pp. 134-36. The palace is visible 
in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century views by Marten van Heemskerck and Anton van 
den Wyngaerde (Amato Pietro Frutaz, Le Piante di Roma, vol. 2 (Rome: Istituto di Studi 
Romani, 1962), 176, 181 and 186.) A narrow alley, visible in the Bufalini map of 1551, was cut 
through the palace and the church to separate them. Domenico Fontana's interventions 
around the basilica under Sixtus v (1585-1590) included the demolition of the east and 
north sides of the palace. The L-shaped stump visible in one of the Vatican Library fres- 
coes was not left standing for long: there was no trace of the palace in 1605 when Flaminio 
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The city’s traditional cathedral and co-cathedral, St John Lateran and S. Maria 
Maggiore, were now slathered with Colonna emblems. The procession of the 
Salvatore Acheropita, now orchestrated by the Colonna’s confraternity of the 
Raccomandati del San Salvatore, linked the two basilicas. The parade started 
at the Lateran, proceeded along Via Maior toward the Colosseum, and crossed 
the Roman Forum. Once in front of S. Adriano, the ancient Curia Senatus, the 
marchers stepped onto the Argiletum, veering northeast to cross the Forum 
of Nerva, file past the Torre de’ Conti, and reach Via Suburrana and the road 
to S. Maria Maggiore (Fig. 59). The culminating phase of the procession was 
the encounter of the Christ effigy with the Salus Populi Romani at S. Maria 
Maggiore—the re-enactment of an encounter between Mother and Son. 
Around the year 1000, the pairing of the miraculous images seems to have 
occurred in S. Maria Nova in the Forum: there, the Salvatore Acheropita 
paid homage to the Maria Hodegetria, the Marian icon the Frangipane had 
donated to the church attached to their Cartularia fortress. It was perhaps 
under Nicholas rv that the ritual was transferred from the Frangipane’s to the 
Colonna’s portrait of Mary in S. Maria Maggiore.!33 


Ponzio demolished buildings on that side of the basilica (Italo Insolera, Roma: Immagini e 
realtà dal x al xx secolo (Rome: Laterza, 1980), 208-13). 

133 Giuseppe Marangoni, Istoria dell'antichissimo oratorio, o cappella di San Lorenzo nel 
Patriarchio Lateranense comunemente appellato Sancta Sanctorum (Rome: Stamperia San 
Michele, 1747), 12-27, describes the procession. Pierre Jounel Le culte des saints dans les 
basiliques du Latran et du Vatican au douzième siècle, monographic issue of Collection de 
l’École Francaise de Rome 26 (1977), 120-22, mentions a poem produced during the reign 
of Otto 111 (996-1002), which describes the encounter between the effigies—known as 
the Inchinata, or bowing, because the Christ effigy was made to bow to the Marian icon 
with a system of pulleys—which was reported as taking place at S. Maria Maggiore in 
1527. Kitzinger, “A Virgin's Face,” 16-17, suggested that around the year 1000 the Inchinata 
occurred instead at S. Maria Nova (now S. Francesca Romana) in the Forum, where 
the Maria Hodegetria was preserved. A suggestion that the Inchinata occurred in the 
Monasterium Tempuli, which once existed near the Baths of Caracalla on the Appian 
Way, would entail a completely different itinerary for the Acheropita procession and 
is unconvincing (Tronzo, “Apse Decoration,” 175-79.) On the role of icons in the con- 
struction of the corporate image of confraternities and the procession of the Salvatore 
Acheropita, see Barbara Wisch, “Keys to Success: Propriety and Promotion of Miraculous 
Images by Roman Confraternities,’ in The Miraculous Image in the Late Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, ed. Erik Thunø and Gerhard Wolf (Rome: L'Erma di Bretschneider, 2004). 
For a map reconstructing the itinerary of the Acheropita procession, see Barbara Wisch 
and Nerida Newbigin, Acting on Faith: The Confraternity of the Gonfalone in Renaissance 
Rome (Philadelphia: Saint Joseph's University Press, 2013), 180. For hymns sung during the 
procession, see Saxer, Sainte-Marie-Majeure, 143-46. 
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Having spent the night at S. Maria Maggiore, the Salvatore Acheropita 
returned to St John Lateran along Via Merulana, the road linking the basilicas. 
Passing proud and undisturbed through urban roads without fear of attack from 
rival clans or enraged mobs was not only a practical necessity: it demonstrated 
the barons’ confident dominion over urban turf. The parading of relics along 
the same routes emphasized instead their benefactions to the city, protected 
by the celestial powers that the barons entreated through their lavish patron- 
age for the common good. The four major basilicas in Rome were St Peter’s in 
the Borgo, St Paul Outside the Walls and—in the city proper—St John Lateran 
and S. Maria Maggiore. The procession of the Salvatore Acheropita, the palla- 
dium of Rome, organized and led by the Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore, linked 
the two major basilicas in the city, indelibly imprinted with the Colonna mark. 
Midway between the two, the faithful—amid chanting and praying, with ban- 
ners swaying, turibles and reliquaries glittering—paraded by the hospital 
complex of Sts Peter and Marcellinus, headquarters of the confraternity estab- 
lished and funded by the family. 

The Colonna’s power in the city was manifest not only in the might of their 
fortresses and the number of their towers, but also in the magnificence of 
their basilicas. They occupied the northern sector of Rome with their forti- 
fications—the Mausoleum of Augustus, Montecitorio and SS. Apostoli—and 
the southern and eastern sectors with basilicas and hospitals. Tasks were sub- 
divided along gender lines: the men held the strongholds—and seats in the 
College of Cardinals—while the women governed strategically placed and 
richly endowed convents or married into families whose support was cru- 
cial. Young Cardinal Pietro’s generation was emblematic in that respect: one 
of his sisters was the abbess of S. Silvestro in Capite, another married into 
the Capocci, while his wife governed S. Giacomo al Colosseo. They were men 
of letters as well as action—Pietro amassed one of the largest libraries in 
Rome—and cultivated diplomatic relations with European powers: “O glori- 
ous Column against which does lean / Our highest hope and the great Latin 
name,” Petrarch would hail them.!84 When the mosaics on the south façade of 
S. Maria Maggiore were barely set, their devastation must have had the night- 
marish quality of a catastrophe occurring too rapidly to understand. 


134 “Gloriosa columna in cui s‘appoggia / nostra speranza e ’l gran nome latino, ch'ancor 
non torse del vero camino / l'ira di Giove per ventosa pioggia” (Petrarch, “Sonnet x,” see 
translation in Anna Maria Armi, trans., Petrarch. Sonnets and Songs (New York: Pantheon, 
1946), 11). 
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On 3 May 1297, Stefano Colonna—yet another sibling of Cardinal Pietro 
and one of those men of action who represented the other soul of baronial 
families—attacked a Caetani convoy traveling from Anagni to Rome on the 
Appian Way, seizing the treasure it transported. The attack was particularly 
egregious: the reigning pope was then Boniface vIII of the house of Caetani. 
Antagonism between the Colonna and the Caetani—who had been strug- 
gling to position themselves in the social hierarchy of Rome since Boniface's 
election in December 1294—had been brewing. The Caetani supported the 
Angevins rather than the Aragonese favored by the Colonna, but it was espe- 
cially territorial motives that fanned the flames of enmity. The Caetani were 
replacing the declining Annibaldi in both their urban and rural holdings—and 
consequently in the reasons for attrition with the Colonna. 

Pietro Caetani, a nephew of Boniface VIII, shaped the heart of the Caetani 
domain in1297 when he purchased from the Annibaldi the castles of Sermoneta 
and Bassiano and the populous farmlands of San Donato Val di Comino, situ- 
ated along the road garrisoned by Fossanova, which circumvented the Pontine 
Marshes, linking the Appian Way to Terracina (Fig. 35). In 1298, Loffredo 111, 
another papal nephew, became governor of Terracina and transformed it into a 
steppingstone to holdings that extended further south by marrying the heiress 
to the county of Fondi the following year. In the city, Pietro Caetani acquired 
the Annibaldi’s Torre delle Milizie by 1301; that same year, the Caetani acquired 
San Felice Circeo and Torre Astura from the Annibaldi and the Frangipane, 
unifying under their control the coastal area of southern Latium. The domin- 
ion the Church had established over that region in the course of the thirteenth 
century, which started with Innocent 111’s ‘Recuperation, was dismantled: the 
Caetani transformed the region into a largely autonomous feudal state, with 
no military or economic obligations toward Rome.!85 

The Colonna holdings clustering around Palestrina stood in the way of 
Caetani expansion, irking the parvenu papal family with the reminder that not 
everything was theirs for the buying. Ninfa, which belonged to the Frangipane 
before passing to the Conti, located along the Appian Way, barely eight kilome- 
ters north of the former Annibaldi’s, now Caetani’s, Sermoneta, was a special 
bone of contention. Cardinal Pietro Colonna managed to acquire control of 
Ninfa by laboriously gathering ownership shares between August and October 
of 1293, which culminated in the acquisition of seigniorial rights in February 


135 Onthe Annibaldi’s cession of Torre delle Milizie, see Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 à Boniface,” 
37-40; and Tomassetti, Torri medievali, 313-14, and p. 315 on Ninfa. For the importance of 
Ninfa and Terracina see Delogu, “Territorio,” 26-28. 
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of 1296. Ninfa in Colonna hands meant that the Caetani’s expansion along the 
Appian Way toward Rome was blocked.!36 

In May of the following year, Stefano Colonna’s attack on the Caetani 
convoy—on the disputed Appian Way near the Mausoleum of Cecilia Metella, 
a monument the papal family, having learned their lesson, would transform 
into a fortified base a few years later—was an insult to papal authority. An infu- 
riated Boniface demanded that Cardinals Giacomo and Pietro Colonna return 
the seized goods, turn in the leader of the attack, and publicly recognize papal 
authority. The Colonna cardinals promptly returned the booty but refused the 
other conditions. They retreated to their castle of Lunghezza near Tivoli, where 
in the course of a night they drafted—with the help of the Franciscan Jacopone 
da Todi, one of the most important medieval poets in Italy, but trained in the 
law—a document declaring the illegitimacy of Boniface’s election. Boniface 
had succeeded Celestine v (July-December 1294) when the latter resigned 
his post five months after his election. Fearing the elderly Celestine might be 
made into an antipope by his supporters, Boniface had imprisoned him in 
the castle of Fumone, near Ferentino, where the aging pope died ten months 
later, in May 1296. The Colonna document drafted in Lunghezza—issued on 10 
May, seven days after the attack on the convoy—declared Boniface's election 
invalid, exhorting the faithful to no longer pledge their obedience to an ille- 
gitimate pope. Boniface deposed the Colonna cardinals that same day and, on 
23 May, excommunicated them.!37 

In August, papal troops laid siege to Ninfa. Sciarra, another brother of Pietro 
Colonna, defended it. Its supply lines cut off, the town eventually capitulated. 
The pope demoted Giovanna, Pietro’s sister and abbess of S. Silvestro in Capite, 
handing the convent to a liegeman. He seized San Terenziano near Orte on 
the Tiber, the fortified hamlet the Colonna had built on S. Silvestro’s lands, 
and demolished it.!28 On 14 December, the pope declared against the Colonna 
nothing less than a holy crusade. The war against them lasted until the fall of 
the following year, when the long siege of Palestrina ended with its devastation. 

It is a testament to the might of the Colonna that, led by Giacomo and 
Pietro—uncle and nephew, the younger cardinal personally leading men 
into battle—they held their own against the pope, and a coalition including 
Florence, fora year and a half. In the end, their strongholds conquered and laid 
to waste, they surrendered. Boniface triumphantly announced: “their buildings, 
towers, palaces, houses and fortified walls, especially those of Montecitorio 


136 Carocci, Baroni di Roma, 361. 

137 A brief account of the famous event is in Dykmans, “D’Innocent 111 a Boniface,” 89-91. 

138 Barone, “Margherita Colonna,’ 804-05; For Ninfa, see Daniel Waley, “Colonna, Giacomo, 
detto Sciarra,” in vol. 27 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 1982), 314. 
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and the Mausoleum of Augustus, we devastated and made into ruins.”!89 In the 
antiphonal to the pope’s victorious cry, Pietro Colonna denounced Boniface's 
philistine fury, lamenting the barbarous destruction of ancient Palestrina, 
“a sumptuous and noble building with ancient opus saracenicum walls and such 
great squared blocks of stone that were of incalculable value, and could never 
be rebuilt today,’ ending in a tone of bitter disbelief: “in Rome, the Colonna 
now live in the houses of others.”!4° On 15 October 1298, barefoot and dressed 
in sackcloth, the family leaders were forced to beg a tight-jawed pardon from 
the pope in Rieti. 

The pope’s triumph was not long-lived. Five years later, on 7 September 1303, 
Sciarra Colonna took advantage of the presence of Guillaume de Nogaret, min- 
ister of Philip Iv of France (1285-1314) and inimical to the pope, and lead a 
revolt of local magnates, harmed by Caetani expansion, against Boniface in 
Anagni. Sciarra captured the pope and held him prisoner for three days, pur- 
portedly striking the pontiff across the face, an episode that went down in his- 
tory as the ‘Outrage of Anagni’ The event might have been more of a moral 
outrage than anything else. On the other hand, Sciarra, the defender of Ninfa 
against papal troops, might have done more than administer a single slap. 
Boniface’s death on 11 October 1303, three weeks later, generated the tradition 
that Sciarra unleashed his fury on the Caetani, only held back by Nogaret, who 
balked at the assassination of a pope. 

Boniface was the last Roman pope for a long time. The turmoil in the years 
that followed persuaded the Frenchman Clement v (1305-1314) to transfer 
the papal seat to Avignon. The Colonna cardinals followed the papal court to 
Avignon, where they ended their days, gradually reinstated in their privileges 
and possessions, their house never fully recovering until Oddone Colonna was 
elected Martin v (1417-1431), the pope who returned the papal seat to Rome. 


139 “Nonnulla edificia, turres, palatia, domus et muros (...) specialiter in Monte Acceptorio 
[Montecitorio], necnon et turres, edificia sive domos que vulgariter dicebantur Acri vel 
Accon, dirui fecimus et vastari” The letter is dated 14 September 1297; see Carocci, “Baroni 
in città,” 170, for the suggestion that “Acri or Accon” refers to Augustus’ Mausoleum. 

140 “[Palestrina] Cum palaciis suis nobilissimis et antiquissimis et cum templo magno et sol- 
lemni (...) edificatis per Iulium Cesaris imperatorem (...) opere sumptuosissimo et nobi- 
lissimo et cum muris antiquissimis opere saracenico factis de lapidibus quadris et magnis: 
que sola dampna tam magna et inextimabilia sunt, quod (...) nulla ratione vel summa 
pecunie possent, ut fuerunt, refici, propter antiquitatem et nobilitatem operum predicto- 
rum.’ “In palaciis, turribus et domibus de Urbe, videlicet domus Montis Acceptorii, domus de 
Fornitiariis et alie turres et domus quamplures, que per tirampnidem ipsius Bonifacii tradita 
fuerunt totali exterminio et ruine et usque hodie ruine durant nec rehedificate sunt: immo 
habitant Columpnenses in domibus alienis in Urbe” Carocci, “Baroni in città,” 155, 170, tran- 
scribes the report. 
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Continuity with the Colonna’s days of glory survived in family traditions. 
Cardinal Giacomo paid for repairs at St John Lateran, devastated by a fire in 
1308. Cardinal Pietro bequeathed funds for another hospital to be built, on the 
Corso, near the Mausoleum of Augustus, their most ancient turf, and dedi- 
cated it to his uncle Giacomo, his companion in the war against Boniface.“ On 
29 September 1339, the executors of his will founded the hospital of S. Giacomo 
in Augusta on the Corso—the nucleus of a larger one raised by Leo x (1513-1521), 
who devoted it to syphilis patients, renaming it S. Giacomo degli Incurabili, or 
Incurables. Eventually restored to its original and less inauspicious name, the 
hospital functioned until the first decade of this century. Both Giacomo’s and 
Pietro’s testaments required that their bodies be brought back from Avignon to 
be buried in S. Maria Maggiore.!42 

The era during which a feudal clan could impose hegemony over entire 
sectors of the city and its district had ended. In the fourteenth century, the 
municipal authority launched a series of measures aimed at dismantling baro- 
nial influence and centralizing administrative control. The popes continued 
those policies when they returned their seat to Rome in 1420. The plans of fas- 
cinating ambition that the feudal clans formulated and implemented in the 
course of the thirteenth century were no longer imaginable. The structures 
whose only raison detre was their contribution to those plans were abandoned. 
San Tommaso in Formis on the Caelian Hill and S. Urbano ai Pantani in the 
Imperial Forums, the great public hospitals sponsored by the Conti, both lay 
abandoned by the middle of the fourteenth century. The Conti thrived for 
a few more centuries. The Annibaldi were less fortunate: the cession of the 
Torre delle Milizie, around 1301, marked the end of their prosperity. The epi- 
taph appended in 1298 to the tomb that Arnolfo di Cambio sculpted in St John 
Lateran for Riccardo Annibaldi—a nephew of Riccardo Annibaldi delle Milizie 
and a papal notary—sounds in retrospect like a eulogy for the entire clan: 


Oh, how stupefying the day of his death was, 
which dared end such a one as he, 
although it knew well whose life it thus destroyed.143 


141 See Waley, “Colonna, Giacomo;” and Pietro De Angelis, L'Arcispedale di San Giacomo in 
Augusta (Rome: n. p., 1955), 6. 

142 Paravicini Bagliani, Testamenti dei cardinali, 98. 

143 ILLA STUPENDA DIES MORTIS / QUE PERDERE TALEM AUSA FUIT / DATURA SCIVIT 
PERFICERE QUALEM. On the tomb see, with bibliography, Anna Maria D’Achille, “La 
scultura,’ in Roma nel Duecento: L'arte nella città dei papi da Innocenzo 111 a Bonifacio VITI, 
ed. Angiola Maria Romanini (Turin: Seat, 1991), 186-90. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Lateran 


The barons of Rome are highway robbers; they condone murder, theft, adul- 
tery, and all sorts of evil. They want their city to lay in desolation. 


ANONIMO ROMANO, La vita di Cola di Rienzo! 


When the French Raymond Bertrand de Got was elected pope Clement v 
(1305-1314) and transferred the papal court to Avignon, the Commune 
remained the only central authority in Rome. The Senate and People of Rome, 
or Popolo Romano as the municipal authority was commonly called, headquar- 
tered on the Capitoline, rose in this period to its peak of influence and politi- 
cal representation. The institution was a relatively democratic representation 
of the civic elites. Executive power rested in the hands of one or sometimes 
two senators, who were appointed, nominally at least, by the pope. A body 
of councilors whose number varied over time—termed the Riformatori, Buoni 
Uomini or Conservatori—flanked the senators. Apparently councilors to the 
senator, the Conservatori actually held administrative and judicial power and 
were elected by the people through complex procedures minutely described 
in the civic statutes. They included representatives of the rioni, the administra- 
tive units into which the city was subdivided, and of the guilds—the two major 
guilds were the bovatteri and the mercatanti, the cattle breeders and the mer- 
chants. The Felix Societas Balistariorum et Pavesatorum Urbis, a civic militia, 
commanded by two Banderenses, defended the council.” 

The urban elites who composed the Senate—a burgeoning middle class 
of merchants, breeders and landowners who formed the industrious back- 
bone of the civic economy—pursued ideals of political stability and orderly 
government conducive to commerce. Their economic interests clashed with 


1 “Libaroni di Roma sono dirubatori di strade; essi consentono le omicidia, le ruberie, le adulteria, 
ed ogni male; essi vonno che la loro cittate giaccia desolata” (Anonimo Romano (Bartolomeo 
di Iacovo da Valmontone), La vita di Cola di Rienzo, tribuno del Popolo Romano, ed. Zefirino Re 
(Florence: Felica La Monnier, 1854), 19. According to the Anonimo Romano, that is what Cola 
di Rienzo declared to Clement v1 in Avignon. On the Anonimo and his text, see pp. 205-06, 
n. 1 above. 

2 Pio Paschini, Roma nel Rinascimento (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1940), 3; Eugenio Dupré 
Theseider, Roma dal comune di popolo alla signoria pontificia (1252-1377), vol. 1 of Storia di 
Roma (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1952), 9-29. 
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those of the baronial caste, the feudal landholders who monopolized agricul- 
tural production and controlled supply routes. The civic authority strove to 
centralize territorial administration, regaining control of vital infrastructure. 
They launched a series of ordinances against the baronial lords—measures 
and policies that would largely be continued by the papacy upon their return 
to Rome. The political tumult of the Roman fourteenth century, together with 
difficult economic times and the devastating plague of 1348, tested the ideals of 
peace and orderly government harbored by the municipal authority. Between 
the 1360s and 1390s, however, the Senate achieved broad representation and 
relative stability in governing institutions. The civic authority had one precious 
ally: the Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore, a lay confraternity that grew, with the 
Senate’s support, into the most powerful in Rome. The representatives of the 
same social groups formed the governing council of the confraternity as sat in 
the Senate, sharing a common vision for the city. 

Founded by the Colonna at the tail end of the thirteenth century to man- 
age a small infirmary near the Lateran, the Raccomandati grew during the 
course of the fourteenth century to occupy and shape the Lateran piazza with 
a sprawling hospital complex, giving the area its present configuration. Their 
institution was the only one rivaling the papal S. Spirito in Sassia, now in a 
Borgo abandoned by the popes. Toward the end of the fourteenth century, and 
at the peak of their influence, the Senate granted the confraternity jurisdiction 
over the Lateran and Via Maior, the road linking the Lateran to the Colosseum, 
contended by rival clans in the previous century. Via Maior was the central 
tract of the main ceremonial and supply route of the city. The confraternity 
kept the artery secure through a barrage of hospital buildings at both ends, 
performing a central role in the steady provisioning of Rome. The civic elites 
demonstrated, through the Raccomandati and their hospital, the possibility 
of a viable alternative to papal administration and the welfare systems it pro- 
vided, and the advantages of a unified municipal administration in which the 
power of baronial lords was kept in check. 


Commanding both agricultural production and distribution, the feudal lords 
who held sway over Rome in the thirteenth century wielded a crude but most 
effective form of power: preventing the convoys of competitors from reach- 
ing the city, or withholding the stocks in one’s granaries, meant regulating the 
amount of foodstuffs that reached the market, hiking their prices. The power 
to inflate prices was a political instrument. Food shortages were often not 
due to natural causes; artfully induced by the baronial landholders, famines 
ravished the population and could be lifted on command. During a period of 
unrest and weakening of the municipal authority in the last months of 1347, for 
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example, the Colonna and the Savelli stipulated an agreement whereby: “the 
roads were blocked, and the farmers did not bring wheat to Rome, and new 
turmoil occurred every day.” 

Such tactics were implemented not only in Rome, but across Europe long 
after the fourteenth century, and were transparent to contemporaries. The 
famished mob that stormed the Capitoline on 15 February 1353, stoning to 
death Bertoldo Orsini, one of the Senators, and forcing the other to hide under 
a hood and find his escape through the back door of the building, harbored 
no doubts as to the culprits of the famine. “For, lo and behold!” the Anonimo 
Romano—author of the most important literary expression and vivid source 
of information of mid-fourteenth century Rome—-sarcastically reported: “the 
famine in the region immediately ceased and appropriate provisions of wheat 
became available.”* 

The Senate launched a tenacious effort to break the hold of feudal clans over 
roads, bridges and tollgates, aimed at securing the reliable infrastructural sys- 
tem essential to trade and commerce. In 1305, after a year of papal interregnum 
and tumult, the Senate ordered the feudal lords—“the men of the houses of 
Orsini and Colonna, those of the house of Sant’Eustachio (. ..) and the men of 
the Savelli, the long list continues—not to give shelter to any “murderers, forg- 
ers, tricksters and bandits or other persons marked by infamy” in their “houses, 
strongholds or castles.’ The bandits to which the civic authority referred were 
the armed bands housed in the rural and urban fortresses of the feudal lords, 
who used them in asserting dominance over roads and strategic junctures. 


3 Anonimo, Vita di Cola, 101. 

4 “Vedimeraviglia! Saputa che fu la morte del senator lapidato, la carestia di subito cessò pel paese 
intorno, e fu apparecchiata convenevole derrata di grano.” (Anonimo, Vita di Cola, 15-16). On 
policies and concerns about provisioning, see Luciano Palermo, Mercati del grano a Roma 
tra Medioevo e Rinascimento. Il mercato distrettuale del grano in età comunale, vol. 1 (Rome: 
Istituto Nazionale di Studi Romani, 1990), in particular the section on “Mercato del grano, 
carestie e lotta antimagnatizia agli inizi del xv secolo,’ 15-21, and “La formazione del mer- 
cato distrettuale del grano e i modi del suo funzionamento,” 95-165; see, by the same author, 
Sviluppo economico e società preindustriali: Cicli, strutture e congiunture in Europa dal 
Medioevo alla prima età moderna (Rome: Viella, 1997), especially the chapter on “Il ciclo 
economico e le politiche medioevali del grano,” 225-82, and in particular the section on 
‘L'intervento pubblico e il sostegno allo sviluppo, 244-75. See also Dupré Theseider, Roma, 
546-56. For the interruption of the supply of grains to the market as a tool of political black- 
mail in the sixteenth century see Jean Delumeau, Vie économique et sociale de Rome dans la 
seconde moitié du XVI siècle, vol. 2 (Paris: Boccard, 1959), 619-22. 

5 A copy of this document is in BAV, Vat. Lat 14064, pp. 26-26v. 
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The set of anti-patrician measures intensified when Cola di Rienzo—the 
son of a washerwoman and a tavern-keeper who took delight in studying the 
Latin writers—took over the Senate with a mixture of eloquence, histrionics, 
and a small band of armed men in 1347. With the Holy Year of 1350 approach- 
ing, and aware of the risk in hosting it in a starving city, the Senate issued the 
Ordinamenti dello Buono Stato, Ordinances for an Orderly State, with which 
they established granaries in each rione. Quite besides the needs generated by 
the Jubilee, the municipality strove to ensure a steady supply of victuals for the 
city. The abundance of food, and especially wheat bread—the staple food of 
the population, laden with symbolic significance and represented in festivals 
and religious ceremonies—was the unmistakable sign of buon governo, good 
government. Adequate provisioning of the city was the sign of a capable, and 
therefore legitimate administration; food scarcity was manifest proof to the 
contrary.® 

The Senate set upon the elimination or reduction of food shortages as the 
principal goal of its administration: the Ordinances emphasize the magnitude 
of the struggle to reduce baronial power, ensuring a steady supply of victuals to 
the city. Their central articles declare that: “The urban strongholds, the bridges, 
the city gates, and the fortresses must not be held by any of the barons, but only 
by the Rector of the Popolo” Romano; insist that “no nobleman can hold any 
fortress” (this, little more than wishful thinking); and further declare that “the 
barons must ensure that streets are kept safe, must not give shelter to robbers 
and criminals; and must provide the grascia.” A local term meaning ‘bountiful- 
ness, grascia indicated foodstuffs as a whole: “and by ‘grascia’ we mean grain, 
flour, barley, millet, legumes and every sort of corn, meat, lard, oil, wine.”” 


6 “Lo giubileo si approssima, voi non siete provveduti de l'annona e de le vettovaglie: chè se la gente 
che verrà a Roma al giubileo vi trova disforniti, le pietre ne porteranno di Roma per rabbia di 
fame” (Anonimo, Vita di Cola, 27). In the same chronicle, on p. 81, the Anonimo mentions in 
passing that a city notable was appointed as overseer of the Annona. 

7 “Ottavo, che le rocche romane, li ponti, le porte e le fortezze non deggiano essere guardate per 
alcuno barone, se non per lo Rettore del Popolo. Nono, che nullo nobile possa avere alcuna 
fortezza. Decimo, che li baroni deggiano tenere le strade secure, e non recepere li latroni e li 
malefattori, e che deggiano fare la grascia, soppena [sub poena] di mille marche di ariento.” 
(Anonimo, Vita di Cola, 37). Cola returned to the concept when he made the barons swear 
not to oppose his authority, to render supplies available, to keep streets secure and not to 
shelter bandits (“di non venire contro al Tribuno e a li romani, e di fare la grascia, e tenere le 
strade secure, e non ricettare latroni nè le persone di mala condizione” Anonimo, Vita di Cola, 
39-40). See comments in: Luciano Palermo, Il porto di Roma nel x1v e xv secolo: Strutture 
socio-economiche e statuti (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1979), 73, p.130, n. 148. The defini- 
tion of ‘grascia’ is in: Camillo Re, Statuti della città di Roma del secolo xrv (Rome: Tipografia 
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To enforce the Ordinances, the Senate set up a militia and meted out 
severe punishment for banditry and piracy. The struggle between the baronial 
and the civic elites erupted into outright warfare. During a skirmish, Gianni 
Colonna, “too young to have yet grown a beard,” lost his life when he pushed 
himself, alone, toward the mob siding with the Senate. The Anonimo Romano 
touchingly renders Stefano Colonna’s desperate bid to save his adolescent son 
Gianni (“his rational mind abandoned him; he was lost”), which in turn cost 
him his life. Against noblemen guilty of brigandage, Cola di Rienzo enacted 
draconian measures. Martino, lord of the castle of Porto near the delta of the 
Tiber, although an aging and infirm man, was hanged—an ignominious death 
for a nobleman—for having sacked a ship grounded between Porto and Ostia 
in his younger days. His body was left hanging on the Capitoline. From his 
palace, “His wife could see it from a distance, her gaze traveling above the 
balconies of the city,” the Anonimo observed, sympathetic to the plight of 
the famished population but sensitive to personal tragedy as well.® 

The Raccomandati del Santissimo Salvatore ad Sancta Sanctorum were the 
principal ally of the Senate in the struggle to unify the administration: a con- 
fraternity managing a small hospital at the Lateran that became the most pow- 
erful in Rome during the course of the fourteenth century. The Raccomandati 
were the same confraternity that the Colonna had established at the tail end 
of the thirteenth century to man the church and hospital complex of Sts Peter 
and Marcellinus as part of their bid to take over the Lateran. Acknowledgments 
of the founding role of Cardinal Pietro Colonna pepper the Raccomandati’s 
documents: 


Founder of our Association was the most reverend in Christ our Father 
and Lord, the Lord Petrus de Columna, cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church whose body rests in the basilica of S. Maria Maggiore in the city 
who, inspired by God and by the greatness of his mind (...) established, 
and dedicated our Association.9 


della Pace, 1883), 154; the context is one of the numerous injunctions prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of foodstuffs from Rome. 

8 “Sua donna da lunga per li balconi lo potea vedere.’ Anonimo, Vita di Cola, 46; see p. 54 for the 
militia Cola set up, and pp. 91-93 for the battle during which a total of three Colonna men 
lost their lives. 

9 “Fundatur huius quidem Societatis fuit Reverendissimus in Cristo Pater et Dominus, Dominus 
Petrus de Columna Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalis, qui iacet in Basilica Sancta Maria 
Maioris de Urbe qui instinctu divinitatis et suae mentis magnitudine ad reverentiam Salvatoris 
Domini N.ri Jesu Christi pro sui et suorum Animarum Salute huiusmodi Societatim fundavit, 
ordinavit, ac dicavit” (ASRSSalv, b. 372; this is the opening statement, on an unnumbered 
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It is only one of the paradoxes with which the history of Rome is replete that 
the confraternity remained forever loyal to its first benefactors, even while act- 
ing as an arm of the Senate and its anti-patrician policies. 


No one witnessing the first steps of the confraternity of the Raccomandati del 
SS. Salvatore would have predicted their remarkable success. Lay confraterni- 
ties were social units that mediated between citizens and the state, providing a 
venue in which to express civic leadership.!° Often professional guilds, confra- 
ternities could also group compatriots, or might start as an association declar- 
ing their devotion to a particular saint or icon. If they flourished, they would 
eventually seek official recognition as a confraternity. The rise to prominence of 
such organizations depended on a combination of entrepreneurial leadership 
and favorable circumstances—especially the patronage of powerful groups, 
such as that of the Colonna. That was the case of the Raccomandati who must 
have started out modestly enough as a group of devotees of the Salvatore 
Acheropita, the Christ image preserved in the chapel of St Lawrence’s, or the 
Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran." 

Nicholas Iv (1288-1292) granted the devout association the official status 
of a confraternity at the Colonna’s urging in 1289. Now the Raccomandati del 
SS. Salvatore, they were entrusted with custody of the Salvatore Acheropita 
and the management of the hospital of Sts Peter and Marcellinus, located just 
north of the Lateran campus. The confraternity’s documents confirm that early 


page, of a register compiled by the Raccomandati in 1534, which transcribes earlier 
cadasters: the opening statement belongs to the earliest of such cadasters, dated 1419). For 
another example, see a register of 1462 in which the Raccomandati list the suffrage Masses 
they fund; one such Mass was celebrated in S. Maria Maggiore in memory of Cardinal 
Pietro Colonna, their founder and benefactor: “Domino Petro de Columna, Sacrosancte 
Romane corte dignissimo Cardinalis qui fuit fundator, benefactor, difensor Societatis n[ost] 
re Sanct[a] Sanctorum.’ (ASRSSalv, b. 375, p. 148v). 

10 The literature on medieval confraternities is enormous, although Rome has received less 
attention than cities such as Florence and Venice. John Henderson, Piety and Charity in 
Late Medieval Florence (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), analyzes the model of confra- 
ternities in the first chapter, “Fraternity and Fraternities in Medieval Italy,’ 13-30. On 
Roman medieval confraternities and their headquarters, see Matizia Maroni Lumbroso 
and Antonio Martini, Le confraternite romane nelle loro chiese (Rome: Fondazione Marco 
Besso, 1963). An important collection of essays is in Luigi Fiorani, ed., Le confraternite 
romane: Esperienza religiosa, societa, committenza artistica, vol. 5 of Ricerche per la storia 
religiosa di Roma (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1984). 

11 In their foundation document, the Raccomandati were given permission to “congregate 
as formerly” A transcription of the document is in Benedetto Millino, Dell’Oratorio di 
S. Lorenzo nel Laterano hoggi detto Sancta Sanctorum (Rome: F. di Falco, 1666), 174-75. 
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history in a passage that is essential to the reconstruction of the transforma- 
tion of the Lateran in this period. 


A work inspired by God, our hospital was first established at the church 
of Saints Peter and Marcellinus in Suburra, a place certainly noteworthy 
for its antiquity, but too small and inadequate for such a work. Thus, we 
transferred our institution closer to the Lateran, in some ancient houses, 
and a palace known as ‘the king’s palace, and in the ancient houses and 
main palace of the Novelli next to the ancient arches [of the Claudian 
aqueduct] and the Arch of Basile. The chapel dedicated to the Holy Angel 
and the small church dedicated to S. Andrea were located in that area. 
Our hospital, now magnificently enlarged, stands there in praise, honor, 
and glory of our Redeemer and Savior Jesus Christ who held hospitality 
dear and who commanded that our doors be opened to guests and strang- 
ers. And because our first infirmary was built next to the chapel of the 
Holy Angel, who is specially charged with bearing our prayers and our 
work to God, we named our institution the Hospital of the Holy Angel 
of the Confraternity of the Raccomandati of the Sancta Sanctorum in 
the City.!2 


The passage confirms that the Raccomandati’s first hospital was established 
next to Sts Peter and Marcellinus, at the crossroads of Via Merulana and Via 
Labicana, and that they later gravitated south toward the Lateran (“we trans- 
ferred our institution closer to the Lateran”), occupying both sides of the 
mouth of Via Maior (Fig. 86). 

The specification that Sts Peter and Marcellinus was “in Suburra” (or 
“Subura”) requires an explanation. There is only one church of Sts Peter and 
Marcellinus in the city—a titulus that was dedicated to the two saints in the 
sixth century, when their spoils were transported there from the funerary 
basilica housing the mausoleum of Helena, Constantine’s mother, on the 


12 Divinitatis instinctu hospitale incohatum est primum ad ecclesiam S. Petri et Marcellini de 
Subura, loco utique ex antiquitate sua memorabilis, sed admodum debili, et modico ad tale 
opus deinde translatum apud Lateranum in antiquas domibus, et palatio, quod palatium 
regis vocabatur, iuxta formas antiquas, archum Basile, et domos antiquas, et palatium 
nobilium de Novellis: ubi cappella quedam sub vocabulo Sancti Angeli, et alia parva quedam 
ecclesia sub nomine et vocabulo Sancti Andreae sita erant, ubi nunc situm ad laudem et 
gloriam et honorem Redemptoris Salvatorisque nostri Iesu Christi, qui hospitalitate dilexit et 
hospitibus portas jussit aperiri, mirifice ampliatum existit. Et quia primum hospitale incoha- 
tum et factum fuerat apud ecclesiam S. Angeli, cuius proprium est nostra orationes, et opera 
praesentare Deo, nominatum est Hospitale Sancti Angeli et Societatis Recommendatorum 
ad Sancta Sanctorum de Urbe (ASRSSalv, b. 1009, 3—4v, my translation). 
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grounds of the imperial villa ad duas lauros, three miles outside Rome on Via 
Labicana. Perplexed by the designation “in Suburra,” however, modern schol- 
ars speculated that the Raccomandati’s first base was instead another, uniden- 
tified church by that name in the region now commonly known as the ancient 
Suburra: that is to say, in the area between the Torre de’ Conti and S. Maria 
Maggiore. In classical times, however, there was a second sector known as 
‘Suburra’—a word that is probably a contraction of sub-urbicarius, indicating 
a place situated below an urban cluster rising on a height—located in the 
valley between the Oppian Hill and the Caelian Hill, crossed by Via Labicana.!3 
It was this second ‘Suburra’ that remained attached to the designation of the 
Raccomandati’s first church and hospital complex—that which the Colonna 
had established a few steps north of the Lateran campus at the crossroads of 
Via Labicana and Via Merulana. 

The conflict that pitted the Colonna against Boniface vIII (1294-1803) in 
1297-1298, and their ensuing devastation, must have slowed the progress of 
their protégés but not unduly so. The Raccomandati’s autonomous docu- 
mented history begins in 1317—that is the date of the earliest entry found 
in their registers, listing the possession of some property. By then, they were 
already well established: the following year, John xx1! (1316-1334) granted their 
request that those worshipping at the Salvatore Acheropita should receive 
an indulgence.!* Attaching indulgences to the image-relic in their custody 
increased social visibility as well as sources of funding in the form of donations 


13 Early sources for Sts Peter and Marcellinus are in Raymond Davis, The Book of Pontiffs 
(Liber Pontificalis): The Ancient Biographies of the First Ninety Roman Bishops to AD 715 
(Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2000 © 1989), xxxiv-xxxv, 23-24. Both Trenti and 
Canezza believed there was another church of Sts Peter and Marcellinus in the Suburra, 
although the former claims the latter argued for an error in transcription instead (Sara 
Maria Trenti, “L’Ospedale dell’Angelo al Laterano,” Arte Medievale 1 (2003), 102, n. 20; 
Antonio Canezza, Gli arcispedali di Roma nella vita cittadina nella storia e nell'arte (Rome: 
Fratelli Stianti, 1933), 185). Forthe churches established in the sixth and seventh century to 
house the relics of martyrs previously buried outside the walls, see Richard Krautheimer, 
Rome: Profile of a City, 312-1308 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980), go. For the 
Christian shift in the attitude toward the dead that brought about the phenomenon, see 
Peter Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1981). The existence of two regions known as ‘Suburra’ in 
antiquity is explained by Joe Park Poe, “The Septimontium and the Subura,” Transactions 
of the American Philological Association 108 (1978), 147-49. The Raccomandati seem to 
have obtained definitive rights over Sts Peter and Marcellinus in 1338: see n. 54 below. 

14 See ASRSSallv, b. 1005, for the first recorded entry, and Paola Pavan, “Gli statuti della Società 
dei Raccomandati del Salvatore ad Sancta Sanctorum (1311-1496),’ ASRStP 101 (1978), 36, 
n. 9, who refers to ASRSSalv b. 1005, p. 3r, for John xx11’s concession of 1318. 
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from grateful devotees: the papal concession signals that the brethren had 
come into their own. 

Traces of Raccomandati activity proliferated in the ensuing years. A water- 
shed year was 1331, when Angelo de Tineosis, bishop of Viterbo and Tuscania 
and vicarius Urbis, Papal Vicar, approved their statutes. These first bylaws only 
ratified well-established practice, frequently enjoining members to perform 
duties “more solito,” in the customary manner. The Raccomandati were by then 
a sizable organization, a hundred men strong—their numbers are recorded in 
the first item of the statutes. Several items were devoted to their obligations— 
such things as the number of prayers to recite daily; the processions in which 
they were to participate “with new tunics all of the same color” to emphasize 
corporate belonging, orthe number and weight of candles they had to contrib- 
ute. The bylaws also included the usual exhortations against sinners meant to 
protect the association’s reputation: usurers and those living with concubines 
were to be warned and expelled if they persisted. 

At the core of the bylaws were provisions for the assistance to brethren in 
need. Prudent officials, tasked with discreetly visiting with members, were to 
ascertain the nature of their difficulties and identify remedies.! These first stat- 
utes do not mention assistance to anyone but members—the Raccomandati 
were similar in that respect to other confraternities, which were essentially 
mutual aid organizations. The brethren were preparing, however, for an ambi- 
tious leap in status: the construction of a public infirmary. A year after the 
approval of their statutes, a new infirmary was either under construction or in 
the works: in 1332, Giovanni di Nardo—one of the Guardians, or governors of 
the Raccomandati—donated the income of a market stall on the Capitoline to 
his confraternity’s “hospital.” The following year, the Lateran canons donated 
to the brethren a ruinous building near the mouth of Via Maior “for the hos- 
pital they are building.” This was not an infirmary destined to the members of 
the confraternity—middle-class merchants and landowners who were cared 
for in the privacy and comfort of their homes. The Raccomandati’s was to be a 
hospital “for the consolation of the poor,’ one that would launch their reputa- 
tion as public benefactors.!® 


15 The earliest transcription of the founding statutes (Prima Capitula), as well as subsequent 
drafts, is in a register dated 1419 (ASRSSalv, b. 372, pp. 3ff; see p. 292, n. 9 above on this 
register). For the number of brethren, see p. 3v, and pp. 4—5v for brethren in need. See also 
Pavan, “Statuti,” with comments on p. 61 and a transcription of the first statutes on pp. 
62-68; and p. 39, n. 18 for the injunction “more solito.” 

16 The canons’ donation was made “ad faciendum hospitale” See Canezza, Arcispedali, 187, 
quoting ASRSSalv b. 174, pp. 104-150v and ASRSSalv b. 1005, p. 31v for the specification that 
the hospital was “pro consolatione pauperum.” 
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Their industrious efforts were crowned a year later, in 1333: they obtained 
from the Papal Vicar the license to run a public hospital—a privilege entail- 
ing a special juridical status with attendant fiscal and economic benefits. To 
qualify, the brethren needed to provide proof that they were equipped with an 
adequate physical structure. In much the same way as a church was canoni- 
cally defined as “a consecrated space surrounded by walls,’ ownership of an 
infirmary building was a requisite canonical condition to be designated as 
a public hospital. The benefits granted to those running a public institution 
would be revoked if their infirmary were to be, say, destroyed, as: “ceasing their 
cause, so cease the privileges.”!” For that reason, the papal license included a 
description of the infirmary that the Raccomandati proposed to use. 

The brethren did not rely on their hospital at Sts Peter and Marcellinus, one 
they referred to as spedaletto, or small infirmary—“a place certainly notewor- 
thy for its antiquity, but too small and inadequate,” as the passage recites, for 
an ambitious confraternity on the brink of explosive growth. They submitted 
as proof of their worthiness an infirmary described in the license as: “a domus 
solaratam [i.e. a house with multiple floors, or solari] located at the Lateran, 
next to the Arch of Basile.” A fortified arch of the Claudian aqueduct, the Arch 
of Basile spanned the mouth of Via Maior, attached to the walled baronial cor- 
ner compound bordering with Sts Peter and Marcellinus probably established 
by the Annibaldi (Fig. 89).!18 The domus solaratam must have been enclosed 
within or attached to that walled compound: its multiple-story configuration, 
not in line with the customary single-story Roman hospital hall type, suggests 
it was an existing structure that the Raccomandati hastily adapted into the 
requisite infirmary. 

The Raccomandati’s license further granted the right to manage the “cem- 
etery and baptistery they were in the course of establishing.” Such privileges 
marked the confraternity’s hospital as a loco religioso, an institution entitled 
to administer the sacraments. Not only the inhabitants of the institution, but 


17 Achurch was a “locus consecratus et parietibus circumdatus.” About the privileges granted 
to hospitals: “Quod hospitale, si destructum, desinit esse hospitale, nec pro eo debentur soliti 
census et tali casu non habebit privilegium (...) quia cessante causa cessat et privilegium? 
(Jean Imbert, Les Hôpitaux en Droit Canonique (du décret de Gratien a la sécularisation 
de l'administration de l'Hôtel-Dieu de Paris en 1505) (Paris: Libraire Philosophique J. Vrin, 
1947), 12). 

18 “Domus solaratam in contrata lateranense iuxta archum basilem” (ASRSSalv b. 1005, 
p. 31v, quoted in Trenti, “Ospedale,” 83). On the Arco di Basile, see Roberto Valentini and 
Giuseppe Zucchetti, Codice topografico della città di Roma, vol. 3 (Rome: Istituto Storico 
Italiano, 1946), 218, n. 1; Christian Huelsen, Le chiese di Roma nel Medioevo (Florence: 
Leo S. Olschki, 1927), 208. For the Annibaldi as original builders of the compound, see 
pp. 235-40 above. 
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any faithful could attend Mass in their complex, summoned by the church bell, 
a jealously guarded privilege, and be baptized or interred there. The institu- 
tion had achieved the canonical status distinguishing hospitals as centers of 
worship independent of parish churches, and competing with them for the 
loyalty and dues of worshippers.!9 

The brethren established their cemetery within the walled corner com- 
pound. Archaeological excavations revealed graves in that location, dating to 
no earlier than the fourteenth century. Santa Maria delle Grazie, a small funer- 
ary chapel that still survives, served the mourners. Labeled Campus Sanctus, 
‘burial ground, in Leonardo Bufalini’s map of Rome of 1551, the Raccomandati’s 
cemetery functioned until modern times, when burial grounds were pro- 
hibited within the city walls and it was transformed into the current small 
formal garden (Figs. 89-90).20 

The confraternity acquired the entire corner compound in phases. By then, 
it belonged to the Novelli, a family of lesser nobility, who must have purchased 
it when the Annibaldi fragmented and sold their estate at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The brethren patiently courted the Novelli: in 1330, a man 
of that house donated to the Raccomandati his half of some houses raised “at 
the arches’ of the aqueduct that crossed the compound. In 1336, another mem- 
ber of that family donated “vegetable gardens with ruined houses” within the 
same enclosure.?! Eventually, the brethren completed the acquisition of the 
compound, including its main residence, the tufelli tower house rising at its 


19 =“... et faciendum cappellam et faciendum subteratorium cum baptismate” (ASRSSalv b. 375, 
p. 3. This is a cadaster compiled in 1463, which transcribes documents from earlier regis- 
ters). For the belfry, see Trenti, “Ospedale,” 102, n. 15, quoting ASRSSalv b. 1009, p. 160v. For 
the difference between a public and a private hospital, and the privileges that the former 
enjoyed in relation to parishes, see Imbert, Hôpitaux, 67-98. The celebration of suffrage 
Masses, in particular, proved a substantial source of revenue for the confraternity (Pavan, 
“Statuti,” 56, n. 140). 

20 See Mariano Armellini, Le chiese di Roma dal secolo Iv al x1x (Rome: Tipografia Vaticana, 
1891), 114, for scant information on the cemetery chapel of S. Maria delle Grazie. For a plan 
of the cemetery (Camposanto), see the Raccomandati cadaster dated 1597 in ASRSSalv, 
b. 385 (microfilm n. 18), p. 81. 

21 ASRSSalvb.375,p. 64 for both the 1330 and 1336 entry. The “ruined houses” (“domibus diru- 
tas”) overlooked “the garden of the hospital where the bodies of the defunct are in perpe- 
tuity” (“hospitalis hortolorum (...) in quo perpetuum corpora defuntorum [sunt]") that is to 
say, the Raccomandati cemetery, located in the corner compound. A transcription of the 
1330 document is in: Pasquale Adinolfi, Laterano e Via Maggiore: Saggio della topografia di 
Roma nell'età di mezzo (Rome: Tipografia Tiberina, 1857), 153; on p. 95, the author says that 
not much is known about the Novelli because they were later known as ‘Dello Sarto’ The 
same author reports vineyards owned by the Novelli adjacent to Sts Peter and Marcellinus 
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center. The confraternity’s coat of arms—a stone bas-relief of the Salvatore 
Acheropita flanked by spires standing for the Sancta Sanctorum, adored 
by kneeling brethren—is affixed on the south façade of the tower house.?2 
Another emblem is embedded on the wall of the compound along the street, 
near the apse of S. Maria delle Grazie (Figs. 68-70, 98). 

The brethren recorded that milestone in the passage summarizing their 
early history: “we transferred our institution closer to the Lateran (...) in the 
ancient houses and main palace of the Novelli next to the ancient arches [of 
the Claudian aqueduct] and the Arch of Basile.” With the Novelli/Annibaldi 
compound, the Raccomandati gained frontage on the Lateran campus and the 
north side of Via Maior.23 That road did not constitute a barrier. They crossed 
it and continued on their southward descent, following the gravitational pull 
of the Lateran square, establishing a bridgehead along the southern side of 
Via Maior. 


Along the southern edge of the road leading into the Lateran piazza from the 
heart of the city stands the facade of the “small church dedicated to S. Andrea” 
listed in the Raccomandati’s passage (Figs. 89-91). A trapezoidal church wedged 
into the street frontage, S. Andrea belonged to the seventh-century monastery of 
SS. Andrea e Bartolomeo, which probably lay abandoned when the confra- 
ternity took over its structures. The brethren restored the church, equipping 
it with the belfry to which they were entitled. An entry dated 1333 in one of 
their registers declares: “The church of S. Andrea standing next to our hos- 
pital is restored and paved in marble, its mosaic is refurbished, and its roof 
is rebuilt.”24 “Our hospital” refers to the new monumental infirmary the 


in Roma nell'età di mezzo, vol. 2 (Rome: Fratelli Bocca, 1882), 87. I proved unable to track 
any further information on either the Novelli or the Dello Sarto. 

22 See also the entries in a Raccomandati cadaster (ASRSSalv b. 373 (microfilm n. 73), p. 12) 
referring to: “La casa ovver Palazzo fu della nobile famiglia delli Novelli de rincontro alla 
porta del n.ro hospitale adoperato ad uso et comodo de esso hospitale” (“the house or palace 
that once belonged to the noble family of the Novelli, facing the gate of our hospital, 
which is now used by our hospital as we please”). On p. 24v is a list of property along the 
northern edge of the Lateran square heading westward; the list includes clear reference 
to the tower house in the corner walled compound, the Women's Ward attached to the 
tower house, and “la casa ovver palazzo” of the Novelli. The cadaster was compiled in 1525 
by transcribing entries from earlier registers; an index was appended in 1695. 

23 ASRSSalvb. 375, p. 64v. 

24 The restoration is reported in a cadaster compiled in 1463 (ASRSSalv b. 375, p. 3). On the 
monastery to which the church belonged, see Armellini, Chiese, 15; and Guy Ferrari, 
Early Roman Monasteries: Notes for the History of the Monasteries and Convents at Rome 
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1. Via Maior 8. Pottery Kilns 
2. Road from SS. Quattro Coronati 9. New Ward 
3. Road from S. Stefano Rotondo 10. Palatium Regis 


4. Raccomandati Portico 11. Claudian Aqueduct 

5. Holy Angel 12. Arch of Basile 

6. Church of S. Andrea 13. Raccomandati Cemetery 

7. Old Ward 14. Former Annibaldi Tower House 


FIGURE 89 The Raccomandati’s complex at the Lateran in Rome, ca. 1460 (reconstruction: 
author and I. Vanchev; drawing: I. Vanchev with modifications by M. Brudi; 
© author). 
This plan constitutes a detail of Figure 86. 


brethren built to replace the makeshift domus solaratam with which they 
had obtained their license. They raised their new infirmary in the most visible 
site, at the confluence of Via Maior and the roads from S. Stefano Rotondo and 
SS. Quattro Coronati (Figs. 86, 89-94). Flanking S. Andrea, their main church, 
the Raccomandati’s centerpiece infirmary was dedicated to St Michael the 
Archangel—slayer of the dragons of heresy, sin and disease. 


from the v through the x century (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 
1957), 159-62. 
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FIGURE 90 The Raccomandati’s complex at the Lateran in Rome (image in the public domain). 
The confraternity’s cemetery was in the north compound, formerly belonging to the 
Annibaldi, where the small formal garden now is. To the left of the garden, the small 
church with the apse turned toward the street was the funerary chapel. The tower 
house built by the Annibaldi is now attached to the end of the Women’s Ward, the 
long building running north-south that forms the backbone of the compound. In 
the south compound, the courtyard enclosed by the long perpendicular bodies of 
the Old and New Wards was where ancient kilns, reused by the confraternity, were 
located. From this courtyard, the inhabitants of the compound had access to their 
main infirmary, the Holy Angel, on the left of the image. 


The Holy Angel, as the infirmary was commonly known, belongs to the Roman 
hospital type: it is an aisleless, single-story hall articulated by diaphragm 
arches in the interior and buttresses in the exterior, with the main portal 
on the short side, along the public street. Construction materials belong to 
the Roman tradition as well: tufelli lined in the interior the brickwork that 
was left exposed on the exterior. About nine meters wide and twenty-seven 
long, the length of the infirmary was customarily three times its width, and it 
included eight bays—four still stand intact. A tiny fourth-century chapel dedi- 
cated to the Holy Angel, source of the infirmary’s name, was incorporated as 
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FIGURE 91 The Raccomandati ‘south’ complex along Via Maior (now Via S. Giovanni in 
Laterano), Rome, 14th c.-15th c. (photo © author). 
From right to left: main portal, church of S. Andrea and Old Ward. The square of the 
Lateran is in the distant background. See also Figure 68. 


its southernmost bay. Access from within the complex occurred through the 
former chapel, while public access was through a portal on the street, of which 
only a column now survives. Above the portal, an oculus was framed by six 
inlaid ceramic bowls of azure blue mimicking minuscule rose windows. Four 
of them—two from Moorish Spain, and two from Latium or Umbria—are still 
in place.?5 

There can be no doubt that the brethren built their main infirmary after 
they obtained their license in 1333. A tenacious tradition that entailed nefari- 
ous consequences for the survival of surrounding structures ascribed instead 


25 For the measures, see Gustavo Giovannoni, “Restauri nell’Ospedale di S. Giovanni a 
Roma,” Bollettino d'Arte 11 (1931), 485. For the fourth-century chapel, see Valnea Santa 
Maria Scrinari, Dagli “Horti Domitiae” alla cappella Cristiana, vol. 2 of Il Laterano Imperiale 
(Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1995), 227, and p. 191 for the 
information that the chapel, the infirmary, and the portico rest on Roman foundations. 


For the ceramic basins on the façade and their provenance, see Trenti, “Ospedale,” 103, 


nn. 35-36. 
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FIGURE 92 Holy Angel infirmary at the Lateran, interior, view toward entrance and diaphragm 
arches, 1330s. Reproduced from “L’Ospedale dell'Angelo al Laterano.” Arte 
Medievale 7 (2003): 93. 
The surviving fresco is visible on the right. 





FIGURE 93 Anonymous, Enthroned Madonna Flanked by Saints, fresco in the Holy Angel 
infirmary, Rome, late 14th c. Reproduced from “L’Ospedale dell'Angelo al Laterano.” 
Arte Medievale 7 (2003): 91. 


One of the piers supporting a diaphragm arch is visible on the right. Compare to 
Figure 92. 
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FIGURE 94 Holy Angel infirmary, Rome, 1330s (photo © author). 
A vestigial row of stone brackets across the facade is still visible, 
marking the height of the passageway that linked the infirmary to the 
porticoed building, which was raised in front of the infirmary half a 
century later. The tall arched portal was probably partially occluded 
when the passageway was built. A marble column was left embedded 
in a groove near the doorway, presumably during the early twentieth- 
century restoration. The lower row of windows does not belong to the 
original construction, and the apertures of the upper row must 
originally have been arched. 


the Holy Angel to the early years of the previous century, the glorious period 
of the Roman Duecento. The belief formed when the sixteenth-century his- 
torian Paolo Giovio reported that Giovanni Colonna—cardinal titular of 
S. Prassede in 1216, the first cardinal of that house—raised a charitable estab- 
lishment near the Lateran. Assigning the meritorious endeavors of subsequent 
family generations to an important forebear was common enough. Another 
historian, Onofrio Panvinio, repeated that information slightly later, adding 
that the Colonna cardinal had raised “hospital buildings to the west of the 
Lateran.”26 The hospital of Sant'Urbano ai Pantani in the Forums having been 


26 “Joannes Columna, nobilissimus civis Romanus, praesbyter cardinalis tituli Sanctae 
Praxedis, ante annos 450 ab Honorio 111 papa creatus, Hospitales Domos ad Lateranum, 
occidentem versus, suis opibus cum magnis redditibus in alimenta peregrinorum ac ege- 
norum hominum cum singulari pietatis laude primus aedificavit” (Onofrio Panvinio, 
De praecipuis urbis Romae santioribusque basilicis (Rome, 1570), 197-98). The part of 
Panvinio’s text concerning the Lateran (“De sacrosanta basilica, baptisterio et patriarchio 
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razed to the ground in the early part of the twentieth century, the Holy Angel 
infirmary is the oldest freestanding infirmary hall in the city. It was perhaps 
the desire to ascribe to it even older origins, attaching it to a vibrant artistic 
period, that led modern scholars to identify the Holy Angel as the hospital 
the Colonna cardinal supposedly raised in the opening years of the thirteenth 
century “to the west of the Lateran,” entrusting it to the Raccomandati. The 
ubiquitous Raccomandati documents hailing as their founder Cardinal Pietro 
Colonna, who died in 1326, rather than Cardinal Giovanni, only compounded 
the confusion. Regardless of whether they assigned the Holy Angel to one or 
the other of the Colonna cardinals, separated by a century, modern scholars 
generally held on to the early thirteenth-century dating for the Holy Angel.?” 
A recent argument supporting that dating was based on a comparison of the 
Raccomandati’s infirmary to the architecture of allegedly contemporary hos- 
pitals: Sant'Urbano ai Pantani and the Cistercian infirmary of Fossanova, both 
raised before 1220 (Figs. 30, 31, 41).28 The identical architectural scheme of the 
three infirmaries is not, however, a valid argument, as that scheme—a hall with 
buttresses and transverse arches—did not disappear after the early thirteenth 
century. It enjoyed instead a long life, developing variants.2° One such variant 
is exemplified by the arches of the Raccomandati’s infirmary, which—rather 
than springing from corbels, as in S. Urbano and Fossanova—rest on stocky 
piers (Figs. 92, 93). Although it is a religious building, the Duomo in Gubbio 


Lateranensi”) is published in Alphonso Chacon, Vitae et res gestae pontificum Romanorum 
et S.R.E. Cardinalium, vol. 2 (Rome: n. p., 1677), 58, as well as in Philippe Lauer, Le Palais 
de Latran (Paris: E. Leroux, 1911), 410-90, quote on p. 490. See also Canezza, Arcispedali, 
183, for a brief discussion of the other sixteenth- and seventeenth-century authors who 
repeated the information. 

27 Giovannoni, “Restauri,” pp. 485, 488 ascribes the Holy Angel to Pietro Colonna (d. 1326) 
and the year 1216. A similar example is Roberto Meneghini, “Roma. Interventi per il 
Giubileo del 2000: Scavo del monastero di S. Urbano al Foro di Traiano,’ Archeologia 
Medievale 26 (1999), 64. Trenti, “Ospedale,” 101, n. 6; 102, n. 8, provides a summary of the 
various attributions and hypotheses. Her analysis of the masonry points to a later period 
of construction but, reluctant to give up the belief that the Holy Angel dates to the early 
thirteenth century, she resorts, on p. 100, to the explanation that it was an early thirteenth- 
century building rebuilt in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. 

28 See Trenti, “Ospedale,” 86-90, for a comparison of the masonry in the Holy Angel to the 
masonry of S. Urbano ai Pantani (“Ospedale dei Cavalieri di S. Giovanni di Gerusalemme”), 
and pp. 94-95, 100, for a comparison of the diaphragm arches in the Holy Angel, S. Urbano 
and the Fossanova infirmary. See also Nicoletta Bernacchio, “L'Ospedale dei Cavalieri di 
S. Giovanni di Gerusalemme a Roma,” Arte Medievale 1/2 (2002), 137. 

29 Maria Emilia Savi, “Archi-diaframma: Contributi per una tipologia architettonica,’ Arte 
Medievale 1 (1987). 
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FIGURE 95 Duomo of Gubbio, interior, 1360s (photo © author). 


provides a more fitting architectural comparison to the Holy Angel, and one 
closer in time: completed in the 1360s, it is an aisleless church supported by 
arches resting on piers corresponding to buttresses on the exterior. The Gothic 
élan of the infirmaries of S. Urbano and Fossanova is absent from the more 
heavy-footed rhythm of the mid fourteenth-century Holy Angel, whose ample 
proportions are not without elegance, if less svelte than the ones produced 
under Cistercian influence. 

The tufelli-lined brickwork of the Holy Angel does not constitute proof of 
an early construction date either: that type of masonry was employed well into 
the fifteenth century. If anything, the coarse brickwork of the Holy Angel indi- 
cates that the early thirteenth-century moment of glory of the tufelli-and-brick 
technique was a distant memory. As that century progressed, the quality of 
bricks in the city, obtained from increasingly depleted ancient monuments, 
declined. “Indeed, it is almost possible to distinguish a late thirteenth-century 
wall at sight on account of its closely packed, short brick fragments.”3° The 
coarse irregular bricks, and the thick mortar beds that reduced the required 


30 Joan Barclay Lloyd, “Masonry Techniques in Medieval Rome c. 1080-c. 1300,” Papers of the 
British School at Rome 53 (1985), 233. On the use of tufelli in the fifteenth century, see Pier 
Nicola Pagliara, “Costruire a Roma tra Quattrocento e Cinquecento: Note su continuita 
e innovazioni,” in Storia dell'architettura come storia delle tecniche costruttive: Esperienze 
rinascimentali a confronto, ed. Maurizio Ricci (Venice: Marsilio, 2007), 33-37. 
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number of them in the Holy Angel, trace the progression of that continued 
decline in the fourteenth century. 

It is a rare case in which medieval documents speak with a clear voice, and 
an even rarer one in which physical evidence collimates with that voice. The 
Holy Angel is one of them: the entry in a Raccomandati register dated 1333 
reported the reconstruction of the church of S. Andrea, mentioned the papal 
license they obtained to run a public institution, and concluded: “by virtue of 
which, we built the hospital and chapel of the Holy Angel.?! 


In 1348, with their Holy Angel infirmary recently completed, the brethren were 
expanding again. They launched a major acquisitions campaign and purchased 
the “ancient houses, and a palace known as ‘the king’s palace,” mentioned 
in the passage. The ‘king’s palace, or Palatium Regis, was actually the last seat 
of the imperial offices, built between the fourth and sixth centuries on the site 
of the first- and second-century villa of the Anii, the family of Marcus Aurelius. 
The Palatium stood at the western edge of the Lateran piazza, its remains sub- 
stantial: in Fra’ Paolino’s map of Rome of circa 1326, a large crenellated struc- 
ture labeled “Palatium Neronis,” Nero’s Palace, dominates the Lateran from 
atop a hillock (Figs. 89, 96). The Novelli apparently also owned property across 
the street from the walled compound crossed by the aqueduct arches. A deed 
of sale recorded the Raccomandati’s purchase of that family’s “palace or large 
house” located between the Holy Angel and “the so-called Palatium Regis.”3? 
In just over half a century since they had been officially established in 1289, 
receiving the spedaletto of Sts Peter and Marcellinus, the Raccomandati had 
pieced together two enormous compounds lining both sides of the roads 
merging into the Lateran campus. In their southern, most representational 
complex, they built their flagship Holy Angel and rebuilt next to it S. Andrea, 
the church designating them as a public pious establishment. They ren- 
dered that complex cohesive with an enceinte and raised a monumental gate 
between their main infirmary and church. They proudly affixed on the gate 
their emblems and the name of their institution: Hospitale Salvatoris Refugium 
Pauperum et Infirmorum, Hospital of the Savior, Shelter of the Poor and Infirm. 


31 “Quam de virtuti edificatu est hospitale et [s]eu cappella sub vocabulo antiquum Sancti 
Angeli” (ASRSSalv, b. 375, p. 3). 

32 The deed of sale of the Novelli’s house (“palatium seu accasamentum magnum”) is tran- 
scribed in Adinolfi, Laterano, 149-52 (“Document v11”); see p. 150 for the borders of the 
property. 
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FIGURE 96 Paolino da Venezia (Fra’ Paolino), Map of Rome, ca. 1326 (photo © BAv, Vat. Lat. 
1960, f. 270v). 
The Vatican, imaginatively populated by horsemen chasing deer, is on the left. The 
Lateran—with Marcus Aurelius’ equestrian statue and the head of Constantine’s 
statue, dominated by the Palatium Neronis atop a mound—is on the right. 
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The two Guardians of the confraternity who “built this work from its founda- 
tions” recorded their names and the date: September 1348 (Fig. 91).83 

The 1348 campaign seems to have been undertaken in preparation for the 
impending Holy Year. Together with throngs of pilgrims, the Jubilee would 
bring financial respite to a city afflicted not only by the general economic 
slump affecting most of Europe, but also by the absence of the papal court and 
the business it generated. The Raccomandati were situated next to the Lateran 
basilica, a major site of pilgrimage near an important city gate, and were busily 
preparing for the momentous event. There would be opportunity to increase 
civic visibility when the city and its venerable sites would once again be at the 
center of international attention. The Raccomandati institution was far from 
rivaling the only comparable hospital in the city, the papal S. Spirito in Sassia, 
and the brethren probably aimed at decreasing the distance separating them.34 

In the almost century and a half since its foundation, the hospital at the 
Vatican had accumulated an enormous patrimony through donations and 
bequests. Like a feudal lord, it amassed fiefs over which it held seigniorial 
rights, levying taxes and calling on the services of fighting men.85 A combina- 
tion of economic clout and the moral charisma stemming from the charitable 
nature of his institution endowed the governor of S. Spirito with remarkable 
influence. A protagonist of civic life, his name repeatedly crops up in the 
chronicle of the Anonimo Romano. In 1342, when a delegation of notables trav- 
eled to Avignon to implore of Clement VI (1342-1352) that he call a Jubilee Year, 


33 HOC OPUS INCHOATUM FUIT TEMPORE GUARDIANATUS FRANCISCI VECCHI 
ET FRANCISCI ROSANE PRIORUM SUB ANNO DOMINI MCCCXIVII INDICTIONE 
SECUNDA MENSE SEPTEMBRIS. 

34 On the differences between a religious hospital order such as S. Spirito in Sassia and a 
lay confraternity managing a hospital such as the Raccomandati, see Andreas Rehberg, 
“Una categoria di ordini poco studiata: Gli ordini ospedalieri. Prime osservazioni e piste di 
ricerca sul tema ‘centro e periferia,” in Gli ordini ospedalieri tra centro e periferia, ed. Anna 
Esposito and Andreas Rehberg (Rome: Viella, 2007), and by the same author, “Nuntii, que- 
stuarii, falsarii: Ospedale di S. Spirito in Sassia e la raccolta delle elemosine nel periodo 
Avignonese,” MEFRMA 115 (2003), 78-79 and n. 155 on p. 78; see p. 190 on the competition 
for alms and donations that the Raccomandati del San Salvatore posed to S. Spirito; and 
more in general pp. 41-132 on the collection of alms across Europe and its relation to the 
propagation of indulgences in this period. 

35 The hospital made use of its militias on at least one occasion: the assembled Senate coun- 
cilors honored the governor of S. Spirito on the Capitoline on 16 September 1354 for send- 
ing fighting men from the hospital’s fiefs to the defense of the Senate (Pietro De Angelis, 
L’Ospedale di Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dal 1301 al 1500 (Rome: Nuova Tecnica Grafica, 1962), 
621-22). For the fiscal exemptions granted by popes, see p. 89 above. 
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Fra’ Jacopo, the governor of S. Spirito, was among them. Another episode tells 
of a mob that, enraged by futile motives offered by a papal servant, attacked 
the Vatican palace, throwing stones and waving sticks while the Papal Vicar 
ineffectually pleaded with them from a window. In the end, the governor of 
S. Spirito had to be fetched from the hospital nearby. “Friar Gianni di Lucca, 
governor of Santo Spirito, came running” to placate and disperse the angry 
crowd, saving the trembling prelate and appearing to enjoy greater authority 
than the papal representative did.36 

The premises of S. Spirito in Sassia were equally imbued with representa- 
tional significance. When the Senate councilors deliberated to raise a statue in 
honor of the pope in gratitude for his having declared a Holy Year, they decided 
to place it in S. Spirito. Long before Michelangelo designed the Capitoline 
piazza, the municipal authority could not boast of suitably elegant premises. 
In addition, the councilors might have been reluctant to raise a symbol of 
papal authority in their headquarters. Santo Spirito, on the other hand, was evi- 
dently judged an appropriate architectural and symbolic setting for the statue 
of a pope. A surviving stone fragment with an inscription to Clement, located 
in one of the courtyards of S. Spirito, indicates the councilors implemented 
their plan.87 

For all of the episodes involving S. Spirito, nowhere in his rich depiction 
of the mid fourteenth-century city does the Anonimo Romano mention the 
Raccomandati’s S. Salvatore at the Lateran. Had he written his account only a 
handful of decades later, he might have produced a different story. For, by the 
second half of the fourteenth century, the confraternity’s civic standing made 
an enormous leap forward. The brethren had been searching for opportunity, 
and it came knocking loudly on 27 January 1343, when Clement v1 issued the 
bull Unigenitus Dei filius, declaring that Jubilee years would henceforth be 
called at fifty-year intervals, starting with the Holy Year of 1350. 

The brethren prepared to shelter multitudes in their three infirmaries: in 
addition to their novissimo Holy Angel, they ran the spedaletto of Sts Peter 
and Marcellinus and probably still relied on the domus solaratam as well. 
A substantial, well-organized community, the confraternity was largely self- 
sufficient for its religious as well as practical needs. Vineyards to the west of 
the Holy Angel produced carefully recorded quantities of wine barrels, and 


36 Anonimo, Vita di Cola, 107-108. Dupré Theseider, Roma, 525-28, lists nineteen members 
in the delegation, correcting the number of six reported by the Anonimo, but also includ- 
ing Jacopo, governor of S. Spirito. For the mob attacking the Vatican palace, see Anonimo, 
Vita di Cola, 206-07. 

37 De Angelis, Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dal 1301, 31-36. 
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orchards provided vegetables. To the east of the Holy Angel, second-century 
pottery kilns were put back into use (Fig. 89). Modern excavations in the 
large courtyard enclosed in the Raccomandati’s southern compound have not 
yielded architectural remains of any period. The area was probably used for 
the kilns since ancient times: clay was worked and left in the courtyard for 
a first phase of desiccation. The confraternity continued that practice: exca- 
vations in the courtyard revealed numerous pottery shards emblazoned with 
the emblem of the Raccomandati.3® The earthenware produced in the hos- 
pital supplied the needs of its community as well as, probably, a flourishing 
cottage industry. 

With large compounds on both sides of the street leading toward the center 
of the city, vineyards, gardens, pottery kilns, three infirmaries, a church and a 
cemetery, the brethren must have felt ready to welcome and possibly accom- 
modate teeming crowds of exhausted devotees about to pour into the city 
through the Lateran city gate. The pilgrims would head for the heart of the city 
walking along the Raccomandati road, bordered on both sides by their build- 
ings, and see emblazoned above their gate the name of their institution and 
those of its leaders. 

Tragedy struck instead: in 1348 the Black Death arrived in Rome, wiping 
away a large percentage of the population. For the Raccomandati, it was bap- 
tism by fire. Archaeological excavations in their cemetery have revealed mass 
graves. Rows upon rows of skeletons were found stacked in an ancient interred 
water reservoir serving the aqueduct in the former baronial compound—a 
sight so grisly that the archeologist directing the excavation recorded the dis- 
may of the diggers who refused to proceed until the authorities removed the 
human bones—several truckloads of them. Records about the numbers of 
those who died in the Raccomandati hospital during the epidemic have not 
been retrieved. Data that has survived—for the hospital of the Holy Spirit in 
Dijon, for example, which reported 10,000 dead out of the 15,000 sheltered in 
the year 1348—aid in understanding the responsibility that public hospitals 
shouldered during that cataclysm.39 


38 For an example of recorded barrels of wine produced by a vineyard next to the Holy 
Angel, see ASRSSalv b. 373, p. 66v. On the furnaces, see Scrinari, “Horti Domitiae,” 174-91; 
images of retrieved pottery are on pp. 105 and 235. 

39 For the mass graves, see Valnea Santa Maria Scrinari, La proprietà di Licinio Sura ed il 
problema degli acquedotti, vol. 3 of Il Laterano Imperiale (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di 
Archeologia Cristiana, 1997), 16-17; n. 9 on p. 17; and fig. 50 on p. 53. See Imbert, Hôpitaux, 
91, n. 1, on Dijon. 
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The Black Death tested the Raccomandati’s mettle. It is all the more extraor- 
dinary that they kept up the pace of acquisitions, enlarging their compounds 
and raising dedicatory inscriptions celebrating their expansion in 1348 while 
the plague filled their mass graves. Two years later—when enormous crowds of 
the faithful, still shocked by the close brush with death, flocked to Rome for the 
Holy Year—the brethren rose to a very different challenge. The performance of 
the confraternity during the Black Death and the Holy Year, two extreme situ- 
ations in rapid succession, launched their public image, establishing them as 
stalwarts on the civic stage. 

Donations and bequests flowed into their coffers. The projects they 
launched and rapidly completed further increased their visibility, setting up a 
virtuous cycle that brought more contributions. The brethren amassed one of 
the largest landed patrimonies in the city, including houses and vineyards in 
almost all the neighborhoods, and casali, agricultural centers, in the surround- 
ing country. They managed their property with entrepreneurial spirit, selling 
and purchasing parcels at a lively pace—they let go of donated assets deemed 
insufficiently profitable and replaced them with more fruitful holdings. In less 
than a decade, between 1389 and 1397, the Raccomandati acquired, through 
gifts or purchase, six casali or large portions of them. That handful of years 
marks their moment of glory, linked to the vitality of the supportive Senate. It 
would take them the entire following century to acquire another twelve casali.4° 


The Raccomandati’s charitable institution and their performance during crises 
did not appear meritorious only in a spiritual sense. Their activities seemed 
the main instrument to achieve the ideals of peace and social order harbored 
by the middle class of merchants and traders dominating the civic scene. 
Those ideals must at times have loomed unattainable in a period that saw the 
rapid ascent and fall of Cola di Rienzo in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the establishment of a civic government led by thirteen magistrates— 
known as the Banderesi from the name of the banner they were handed upon 


40 See Pavan, “Statuti, 42, for the extent of Raccomandati patrimony; in n. 44 on that page, 
she provides a list of relevant cadasters: ASRSSalv b. 381 (year 1410); b. 1007 (year 1435); 
and b. 375 (year 1462). For the number of casali see, by the same author, “La confraternita 
del Salvatore nella societa romana del Tre—Quattrocento,” in Le confraternite romane: 
Esperienza religiosa, società, committenza artistica, vol. 5 of Ricerche per la storia religiosa 
di Roma, ed. Luigi Fiorani (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1984), 81-90 and n. 32 
on p. 87 for a list of the casali; when she refers to the acquisition of casali in “the following 
century,” she means more specifically between 1401 and 1497. On the ideals of peace and 
justice of this period, see Massimo Miglio, “Gruppi sociali e azione politica nella Roma di 
Cola di Rienzo,” Studi Romani 23 (1975). 
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election—that lasted from circa 1360 to 1397; and the establishment of the 
papal seignory following that. In the second half of the fourteenth century, 
however, the municipal authority achieved its peak of influence and political 
representation, its efforts to create stability in governing institutions reaching 
their highest results.4! 

The Raccomandati shared in that civic leadership role, which was a promise 
of buon governo, of competent administration. For the first time, these self- 
governing entrepreneurial elites viewed themselves in the mirror of a recently 
constructed social and corporate identity. The charitable services they pro- 
vided were important to their self-esteem, shaping an image of capable gov- 
ernment. The confraternity’s hospital of SS. Salvatore paralleled and perhaps 
surpassed the welfare system headed by the papal hospital in the Borgo, its 
very location at the Lateran—imbued with the symbols of imperial Rome— 
speaking of an alternative authority. 

The crowning event of the fruitful alliance between the Senate and the 
Raccomandati occurred in 1386, when the municipal authority assigned to the 
confraternity civil and penal jurisdiction over Via Maior, from their headquar- 
ters at the Lateran all the way to the Colosseum. The road was a main tract 
of the Salvatore Acheropita procession, and the brethren had accrued moral 
rights over it by assuming responsibility for its upkeep. Their first statutes list 
provisions for four specially appointed officials to “provide for the repairs of 
the roads along which the image of the Savior is to be carried.” Now the con- 
fraternity was officially entrusted with the protection and development of Via 
Maior. The brethren were entitled to offer various fiscal privileges and exemp- 
tions from duties to those who settled along it, as well as immunity from minor 
trespasses and even Roman citizenship in the case of foreigners.4? 

Such authority granted to a charitable institution was not uncommon in 
rural settings. Established next to major road junctions, fords, or mountain 
passes, hospitals were frequently charged with maintenance of the infrastruc- 
ture in exchange for jurisdiction over it. Hospitals were especially useful at 


41 Palermo, Sviluppo economico, see the chapter on “Dalla crisi allo sviluppo: Grano e inter- 
vento pubblico a Roma nel x1v secolo,” esp. 283-84, 294-97. 

42 Various copies of the document that grants jurisdiction are in: ASRSSalv, b. 411, folder 
41-42. The document is transcribed in: Adinolfi, Laterano, 94, and 140-44. See also 
Pavan, “Statuti,” 43, n. 47; and Giovanna Curcio, “L’Ospedale di S. Giovanni in Laterano: 
Funzione urbana di una istituzione ospedaliera I” Storia dell'Arte 32 (1978), 27-28. For 
the Raccomandati’s provisions for the upkeep of the road (“Quator [officiales] qui debeant 
superesse et providere reparatione Viarum per quas ipsa imago Salvatoris defertur’), see 
ASRSSalv, b. 372, item 7 on p. 5. 
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mountain passes. A famous hospice had existed since the ninth century on 
the Mont Cenis, for example, at the pass between Piedmont and Burgundy on 
one of the major thoroughfares of Europe. The twelfth-century development 
of trade, and of the great fairs, brought more travelers on the roads and spurred 
the rebuilding of these institutions. The hospice at the pass of Roncesvaux in 
the Pyrenees—a single-story, aisleless hall in stone with external buttresses 
shoring up the pointed arches in the interior, identical to the Roman and 
Cistercian infirmary type and still functioning as a pilgrims’ shelter—and those 
at the Petit and at the Grand St Bernard, the mountain passes in the Western 
Alps connecting France and Italy, were all enlarged between the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries.43 Hospitals also frequently built or garrisoned bridges, over 
which they exacted tolls. The Templars, for example, managed near Testona, in 
Piedmont, a hospital and its strategic bridge across the Po River. The hospital 
Order of Altopascio, a major stop on the road between Siena and Lucca along 
the Via Francigena, developed a veritable specialization in that sense: they 
raised bridges over the rivers Arno, Elsa, and Usciana.44 

Together with monasteries, rural hospitals performed a key function in the 
upkeep and control of the improved network of roads crisscrossing Europe by 
the thirteenth century. Providing shelter to travelers was entirely consistent 
with the purpose of a charitable institution and equally deserving of almsgiv- 
ing. In addition, these institutions took in paying guests: merchants and traders 
that found the contribution of hospitals to the maintenance of roads vital and 
supplied the institutions with substantial revenues in return.*5 


43 Juan Antonio Quirós Castillo, L’Ospedale di Tea e l'archeologia delle strade nella Valle del 
Serchio (Firenze: Edizioni all’Insegna del Giglio, 2000), and in particular, “Gli ospedali di 
passo,” 39-45. 

44 Alan]. Forey, “The Military Orders and the Ransoming of Captives from Islam,” Studia 
Monastica 33 (1992), 268, provides a Spanish example: a ‘ransom hospital’ of the Order of 
Santiago charged with the maintenance of the Alcantara Bridge over the Ebro in Zaragoza. 
On Altopascio, see Alessandra Cenci, ed., L'ospitalità in Altopascio. Storia e funzioni di un 
grande centro ospitaliero: Il cibo, la medicina e il controllo della strada (Lucca: Cassa di 
Risparmio di Lucca, 1997); in this volume, see in particular the essay by Renato Stopani, 
“Gli ‘Altopascini’ costruttori di ponti.” Also: Quirós Castillo, Ospedale di Tea, 42-44. For an 
example of authorities encouraging donations to hospitals both for the poor they shel- 
tered and the bridges they built, see Imbert, Hôpitaux, 122, n. 4. 

45 Giuseppe Sergi, Potere e territorio lungo la strada di Francia (Naples: Liguori, 1981), 98, 
162-66, 215, 225-32, 292, discusses the proliferation and exaction of tolls, the consider- 
able cash flow they generated, and their use as a political instrument when right of exac- 
tion was granted to local authorities or seigneurs; see also pp. 245-59 for the consequent 
creation of “jurisdictional islands” across vast regions of Europe affected by the disso- 
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The jurisdiction the Raccomandati were assigned in 1386 over an urban road 
seems instead unique. The event marked a phase of impetuous expansion for 
the confraternity, coinciding with the height of the Senate’s influence. The 
years witnessing their peak in the rate of acquisitions—and the purchase of 
six casali between 1389 and 1397—immediately follow. They launched in the 
same years building campaigns at both ends of Via Maior, raising structures 
that aided in controlling that central artery while at the same time manifesting 
their newly obtained authority (Fig. 86). 


Around 1395, the Raccomandati reshaped the junction of streets leading into 
the Lateran, transforming it into an enclosed and easily controllable urban 
sluice gate (Fig. 89). They sacrificed to that end the view of the Holy Angel 
facade, barely half a century old, raising in front of it a three-story building at 
a skewed angle that regularized the road from S. Stefano Rotondo, hiding the 
pell-mell structures behind it, the outcome of piecemeal acquisitions. A por- 
tico running along the façade of the new building granted access to the Holy 
Angel behind it through a passageway (Figs. 94, 97).*6 

The new building and its portico were centered on Via SS. Quattro Coronati, 
the secondary branch of Via Maior. More accurately, the façade was centered 
on the two arches of the Claudian aqueduct, which straddled the mouth of 
that road similarly to the Arch of Basile across the other fork of Via Maior, a 
few steps away. The aqueduct to which the arches belonged blocked all access 
to the Lateran from the Arch of Silano and Dolabella in the west to S. Croce in 
Gerusalemme in the east (Figs. 86, 89). The fortified arches across the mouths 
of the two forks of Via Maior, in particular, constituted gateways into a bottle- 
neck lined on both sides with Raccomandati buildings regulating the flow of 
people into the Lateran. 

The confraternity affixed their coat of arms above the new building’s portico 
(Fig. 98). The emblem was deliberately placed off-center so that the central 
pier of the two arches straddling Via SS. Quattro Coronati would not conceal 


lution of the Carolingian Empire; p. 229 for the Templar’s hospital; and the section on 
‘Il sistema monastico-ospedaliero intorno al passo del Moncenisio, 95-101, for the hos- 
pice of the Mont Cenis. See also Giuseppe Sergi, L'aristocrazia della preghiera: Politica e 
scelte religiose nel Medioevo italiano (Rome: Donzelli, 1994), in particular the chapter on 
“Assistenza e controllo: Lospizio del Moncenisio in una competizione di poteri,’ 121-64. 

46 Avestigialrow of limestone brackets, which held up the roof rafters of the passageway, is 
still embedded on the facade of the Holy Angel. New construction work for the Holy Angel 
(probably concerning the porticoed building) is documented in 1395 (Pavan, “Statuti,” 57, 
n. 146, who refers to ASRSSalv, b. 411). 
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FIGURE 97 The Raccomandati’s portico on Via S. Stefano Rotondo, Rome, late 14th c. 
(photo © author). 
The white wall of the corner compound established by the Annibaldi is 
visible in the background. Beyond, the flank of the Women’s Ward towers 
above the compound. 


its view from those approaching the Lateran along that road. In seventeenth- 
century cityviews, a low wall running down the middle of Via SS. Quattro 
Coronati divides it into two lanes, probably each devoted to one direc- 
tion of traffic. The confraternity’s coat of arms was placed toward the right 
of an approaching viewer, centered on the right lane, which must thus have 
been reserved for those walking toward the Lateran. Visible from a distance 
beyond the arches, the coat of arms signaled to them that they were entering 
Raccomandati territory (Fig. 99). 

Both the new building with the portico and the Holy Angel infirmary 
behind it were lavishly decorated. The walled lateral bays of the portico facing 
the street were painted with frescoes, now too faded to identify. Scholars who 
saw them in the nineteenth century thought they perceived in the west bay the 
outline of a giant angel shielding with his outstretched wings a crowd of tiny 
supplicants huddling at his feet. It was perhaps rather a representation of the 
Savior spreading a cloak to shield supplicants, another Raccomandati emblem 
that was a variant of the Virgin of Mercy—an oversized Madonna spreading 
her cloak to shelter figurines at her feet, an iconography that emerged in the 
fourteenth century and was common in charitable institutions.4” The frescoes 


47 “Vers langle nord-ouest on remarque des bordures qui paraissent du xIv siècle, et dans 
le tableau lui-méme un ange qui couvre de ses ailes immense une foule des bienheureux.’ 
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FIGURE 98 The Raccomandati’s emblem above the portico architrave, late 14th c. 
(photo © author). 
Kneeling figurines bearing candles adore the Christ effigy of the Salvatore 
Acheropita. The spires marking the edges of the emblem and the series of small 
arches linking them at the top stand for the chapel of St Lawrence at the Lateran, 


where the effigy is housed. 


(Georges Rohault de Fleury, Le Latran au Moyen Age (Paris: A. Morel, 1877), 297). The walls 
that blocked the portico were knocked down during Giovannoni’s restoration except 
for the western bay, which was spared because the traces of the fresco were still visible 
(Giovannoni, “Restauri,” 484). An early, mid-fourteenth century example of the Madonna 
of Mercy isin the Bigallo, the seat of the Confraternity of the Misericordia, on the square of 
the cathedral in Florence. A famous example was painted by Piero della Francesca around 
1460 for the confraternity of the Misericordia in Borgo San Sepolcro. On the Madonna of 
Mercy iconography, which emerged in the thirteenth century and flourished in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, see William R. Levin, “Studies in the Imagery of Mercy in 
Late Medieval Italian Art,” vol. 2 (PhD diss., University of Michigan, 1983), esp. the chapter 
on “The Madonna of Mercy in Early Italian Art,” 435-545. The earliest Madonna of Mercy 
image is recorded in 1267 on the banner of the Roman confraternity of the Raccomandati 
della Vergine, more commonly known as the Societa del Gonfalone, the first of a number 
of Raccomandati confraternities in Italy and south France (Levin, “Imagery of Mercy,” 
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FIGURE 99 Arches of Claudian aqueduct straddling the road from the monastery of SS. Quattro 
Coronati, view toward Raccomandati’s porticoed building (reconstruction: author 
and I. Vanchev; drawing: M. Brudi; © author). 

The Raccomandati’s emblem affixed on the portico is centered on the arch on the 
right. The corresponding lane on the road from SS. Quattro Coronati was thus 
probably meant for those approaching the Lateran. 


on the portico were an anticipation of what awaited visitors in the interior of 
the Holy Angel. An enthroned Madonna and Child flanked by St John and a 
sainted bishop survives, a work of the highest caliber (Fig. 93). The nineteenth- 


vol. 2, 437). The Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore, dedicated to the Savior rather than to the 
Virgin, seem to have adopted a ‘Christ of Mercy’ as their emblem. 
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century scholars attributed the exquisite Madonna to the late fourteenth cen- 
tury and declared its frame identical to that on the portico fresco.48 

The only part still surviving of the porticoed building is the portico. The rest 
was demolished between 1929 and 1930 when Gustavo Giovannoni, a promi- 
nent architect during the Fascist regime, was charged with its restoration. Like 
many others before and after him, Giovannoni attributed the Holy Angel to 
the early Duecento. He compared the Raccomandati portico to the celebrated 
Cosmatesque colonnaded narthexes adorning the façades of twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century Roman churches and attributed it to the same campaign 
that produced the supposedly early thirteenth-century Holy Angel (Figs. 22, 23, 
62, 73).49 That comparison is far-fetched, not only because the portico, built at 
a skewed angle with respect to the Holy Angel facade, clearly does not belong 
to the infirmary, but for equally obvious stylistic reasons as well. 

Unlike the Cosmati’s narthexes, the Raccomandati’s colonnade is formed 
by spoliated column shafts mismatched in type of marble, color, dimen- 
sions, and the architectural order to which they belonged (one of the shafts is 
fluted). The capitals were newly carved with a rudimentary Doric order. The 
Cosmati stayed away from Corinthian capitals and the enormous, patient skill 
they required, but avoided Doric capitals as well, favoring the Ionic ones they 
invariably sculpted, which offered in the voluptuousness of their scrolls greater 
decorative opportunities.5° When the papal court abandoned the city at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, the demand for the refined work of the 
Cosmati collapsed, and the shops run by generations of the same family disap- 
peared. By the time the Raccomandati raised their porticoed building at the 


48 The first to discuss the fresco in the interior was Xavier Barbier de Montault, “Les pein- 
tures murales de l’archi-hòpital du Saint Saveur à Rome,’ Revue de l'Art Chrétien 7 (1889). 
Canezza, Arcispedali, 192, judged the frames in the interior and on the portico identi- 
cal. Trenti, “Ospedale,” 99, judges the nimbuses still visible on the facade, and identical 
to those in the interior. I have been unable to detect any intelligible traces of frescoes 
on the exterior. The same author published a year later an online essay on the frescoes 
of the Holy Angel and the portico, but her dating and consequent conclusions are not 
always convincing (Sara Maria Trenti, “Nuovi dati sul Quattrocento romano: Gli affreschi 
dell'Ospedale dell'Angelo al Laterano,’ Ro/SA. Rivista on line di Storia dell'Arte 1 (2004), 
accessed 30 June 2015). 

49 Giovannoni, “Restauri,” 486-88; Trenti, “Ospedale,” 99, followed suit, comparing the 
Raccomandati portico to late-twelfth and thirteenth-century narthexes: SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, SS. Sergio e Bacco, S. Giorgio al Velabro, and the church of Tre Fontane, all dis- 
cussed herein, as well as S. Maria di Palazzolo, near the lake of Albano. 

50 Trenti, “Ospedale,” 99, discusses the capitals and their provenance. For the Cosmati’s pref- 
erence for Ionic capitals, see p. 108, n. 64 above. 
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tail end of that century, the marble church narthexes of the Roman Duecento, 
scintillating with colorful Cosmatesque friezes, were a distant memory. 

Such spectacular structures need not be invoked to explain the Raccoman- 
dati’s colonnade. Porticoes were not uncommon in late medieval Rome in both 
domestic and institutional settings. Merchandise was displayed under their 
shelter, and agreements were reached. Unlike the church narthexes of the pre- 
vious century, the lateral walls of these porticoes were not pierced. They con- 
stituted a semi-private space that did not give rise to the covered passageways 
formed by contiguous private porticoes running parallel to the street, typical of 
northern Italian cities. Numerous such porticoes existed in Rome, judging by 
their walled traces disseminated in the city, and by the number of fourteenth- 
and early fifteenth-century contracts signed “in porticali,’ in the portico of one 
of the contracting parties.5! 

Persuaded that the Raccomandati’s portico belonged to the Holy Angel, 
however, and that they had both been built in the early Duecento, Giovannoni 
attributed the building to which the portico actually belonged to a seventeenth- 
century ‘encroachment’ that went the way of numerous Baroque structures 
judged in that period expendable degenerations of Renaissance architecture. 
He demolished the stories above the portico and the rooms behind it, restoring 
the colonnade and the Holy Angel to their supposedly original state. The cur- 
rent portico on Via S. Stefano Rotondo—one leading nowhere and screening 
nothing, an architectural puzzle to baffled historians—is the outcome of his 
intervention. 

Giovannoni did not leave any graphic documentation of the building before 
brandishing the pickaxe. Transforming the physical evidence based on his 


51  Krautheimer, Rome, 294-95, 298, mentioned a number of porticoes, including one in Via 
del Palazzetto del Banco di S. Spirito 60/61, sporting a spoliated architrave. Traces of medi- 
eval porticoes are also in Via Dorotea, Via della Pace, and Via Capodiferro. On the latter 
see, in particular, Lorenzo Quilici, “Strutture antiche e medioevali nelle case all'imbocco 
di Via Capodiferro,’ Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma 88 
(1982-1983), who on pp. 261-63, n. 12, lists many more, pointing out the similarities with 
contemporary church narthexes built in the twelfth century. At least thirty porticoes in 
domestic settings have been identified, through either documentary or archeological 
sources, in or around Rome, according to Patrizio Pensabene and Massimo Pomponi, 
“Contributi per una ricerca sul reimpiego e il ‘recupero’ dell'Antico nel Medioevo 2. I por- 
tici cosmateschi a Roma,” Rivista dell’Istituto Nazionale d'Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte 14/15 
(1991-1992), 338-39. For contracts signed in porticali, see Henri Broise and Jean-Claude 
Maire Vigueur, “Strutture famigliari, spazio domestico e architettura civile a Roma alla 
fine del Medioevo,” in Momenti di architettura, ed. Federico Zeri, vol. 12 of Storia dell'arte 
italiana (Turin: Einaudi, 1983), 151-52. 
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convictions, he rendered subsequent interpretations difficult and his theory 
about the joint origins of the Holy Angel and the portico in the early thir- 
teenth century widely accepted.5* Some earlier images, however, reveal the 
physical aspect of the Raccomandati’s porticoed building. One is Giovan 
Battista Falda’s map of 1676, in which a long, tall building forms a regular front 
along Via S. Stefano Rotondo in that location. Another is the elevation of that 
same street frontage produced by Rohault de Fleury, who in 1877 drafted a set 
of drawings reconstructing the configuration of the Lateran and surrounding 
areas in the late Middle Ages. His reconstructions were not always accurate— 
that is almost inevitable when gaps in the documentation are filled in with 
historical speculation. He saw the Raccomandati’s porticoed building before 
Giovannoni’s demolitions, however, and did not need to speculate too much 
about its characteristics: he depicted a three-story facade articulated by the 
portico and pierced by entirely plausible Gothic two-light windows in an 
upper story (Fig. 100).53 

With their porticoed building along the road from S. Stefano Rotondo, and 
the double arches spanning the mouth of the road from SS. Quattro Coronati, 
the Raccomandati created an irregularly shaped ‘piazzetta’ at the Lateran end 
of Via Maior. They regularized and embellished their piazzetta, with a colon- 
nade decorated by frescoes and, at the same time, narrowed the junction of 
roads flowing toward the Lateran piazza. Surrounded by Raccomandati build- 
ings and the easily blocked aqueduct arches, the confraternity’s piazzetta 
functioned as an urban valve, controlling, if need arose, the crowds or mobs 
pouring into the Lateran. The brethren implemented equally rapid projects at 
the other end of Via Maior. 


The Raccomandati acquired San Giacomo al Colosseo, the convent facing the 
Colosseum that Pietro Colonna had established, probably to house his wife, 
when he was offered a cardinal’s hat. The Colonna either donated or otherwise 
ceded the convent to the Raccomandati in or before 1338, a handful of years 


52 Giovannoni does not explicitly mention the seventeenth century but quotes, on another 
matter, Aristide Sartorio, “Vetuste riproduzioni plastiche dell’Immagine di Cristo del 
Sancta Sanctorum,” Atti e Memorie della Reale Accademia di San Luca 2 (1912), who attrib- 
uted the ‘encroachment’ to the seventeenth century. Trenti, “Ospedale,” 85, and n. 31 on 
p. 103, strives to confirm that hypothesis by narrowing the date of construction of the 
porticoed building to between 1593 and 1625, based on her interpretation of city views. 

53 Rohaultde Fleury, Latran, pl. 60. See also Canezza, Arcispedali, 186, for a photograph of 
the porticoed building being torn down: a portion of the upper stories is still visible. 
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FIGURE 100 


HOPITAL- FACADE SENTENTRIONALE 


Georges Rohault de Fleury, reconstruction of the Raccomandati hospital along 
Via Maior in the late fifteenth century, and detail. Reproduced from Georges 
Rohault de Fleury, Le Latran au Moyen Age (Paris: A. Morel, 1877), pl. 60. 
Rohault de Fleury included in his print both a plan and elevation of the 
Raccomandati’s complex along the south side of Via Maior. In the elevation, the 
porticoed building that shielded from view the Holy Angel infirmary is the first on 
the right. The facade of the church of S. Andrea with its small bell tower, next to 
the main portal of the complex, is at the center. The Old Ward is attached to the 
church on the left, and the short façade of the perpendicular New Ward is at the 
extreme left. 

The author included in addition representations of two Raccomandati emblems 
found at the Lateran. The one on the left was affixed to a Taberna della Sposata, 
or Tavern of the Married Woman. Mentioned in archival documents, the tavern 

stood steps to the east of the Annibaldi/Raccomandati’s compound, along the 
northern edge of the Lateran square, facing the papal palace built under 
Sixtus v, a most favorable location for such an establishment. The Taberna was 
an example of the entrepreneurship of hospital confraternities such as that of 
the Raccomandati, who did not balk at the running of public establishments. 
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after the confraternity had obtained license to run a public hospital.5+ The 
confraternity transformed the nunnery into a hospital for women, building for 
it an infirmary whose dimensions and type matched those of the Holy Angel 
at the Lateran. Jean-Baptiste Seroux d’Agincourt, a French archaeologist and 
historian who traveled through Italy in 1778 before settling in Rome, produced 
a measured plan of the women’s infirmary, recording that it was about nine 
meters wide and twenty-seven meters long, dimensions identical to those of 
the Holy Angel. A sketch by Anton van den Wyngaerde produced around 1560 
shows that the infirmary belonged to the usual Roman type: a long hall covered 
by a pitched roof, with buttresses on the exterior and the main entrance on the 
short side.5° 

The women’s hospital at the Colosseum was adorned with a remarkable 
series of frescoes that have survived in copies. One of the frescoes—the large 
portrait of a pope kneeling in front of the Salvatore Acheropita, painted in the 
interior fagade—dates the structure. An anonymous but educated visitor who 
saw the frescoes in 1635 left an admiring description, identifying without hesi- 
tation the papal portrait as that of Boniface 1x (1889-1404), probably thanks to 
a label.5° The second Roman pontiff of the Great Schism, which witnessed rival 
contenders to the papal throne, Boniface 1x—unlike his rival, the antipope 
Clement v11 (1378-1394)— resided in Rome. He dealt the first serious blow to 
the Senate’s authority by seizing prerogatives that had traditionally belonged 
to them. The ties of the Raccomandati to the Senate were well known, but their 
charitable activities and the service they provided with the maintenance of 
Via Maior would have made measures against them unpopular. Additionally, 
Boniface's attack of the municipal authority entailed the implicit promise that 


54 An entry dated 1338 in a Raccomandati register listing their property (ASRSSalv b. 375, 
p. 3v) indicates that the brethren held S. Giacomo al Colosseo, including a church, infir- 
mary and granary: “Ecclesia Sancti Jacobi ac Coliseo Urbi et granarium et hospitale pro 
mulieribus” They seem to have legally and definitively obtained the small hospital of 
Sts Peter and Marcellinus that same year; an entry dated 1338 in a register reads: “Ecclesia 
Sancti Petri Marcellinii de Subura. Concessa Societate Recommendatorum” (ASRSSalv 
b. 375, p. 3). For the chroniclers’ report concerning Pietro Colonna’s wife see pp. 273-75 
above. 

55 The plan is in Bav, Vat. Lat. 9848. On Seroux d’Agincourt, see Giovanna Capitelli, 
“Lignobil masso: La perduta chiesa di San Giacomo al Colosseo e la sua decorazione pit- 
torica attraverso la documentazione archivistica, letteraria, iconografica” Roma Moderna 
e Contemporanea 6 (1998), 72-76. 

56 “Iovi fui nel 1635 e la viddi tutta depinta” (BAV, Vat. Lat. 8039 Bi, pp. 25-26: “Note della 
Chiesa di S. Giacomo vicino al Colosseo Prima Monastero di Monache doppo Ospedale al 
presente ad uso di fenile.’) 
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the pope would take over their function in the upkeep of infrastructure, the 
management of welfare, and the provisioning of the city.5’ Supporting the 
Raccomandati’s hospital complex at the Colosseum end of Via Maior con- 
tributed to all three of these goals. Boniface is depicted in the Raccomandati 
portrait in the lateral kneeling position customary for a donor—an indica- 
tion that he provided funds for the construction of the women’s hospital. The 
Schismatic pontiff was paying attention to the public perception of his con- 
tested authority, while the confraternity was no doubt happy to appease the 
feisty pope with a portrait. 

Another fresco in the women’s hospital at the Colosseum links it to the 
contemporary Raccomandati interventions at the Lateran end of Via Maior. 
On one of the long walls, a gigantic Christ spreads out a cloak to protect the 
tiny supplicants gathered at his feet: it is the Madonna of Mercy variant elabo- 
rated by the confraternity dedicated to the Savior. The emblem is probably the 
same one the nineteenth-century scholars saw on the Raccomandati’s porti- 
coed building near the Lateran, mistaking the Christ figure for an angel. The 
Raccomandati seem to have marked both ends of their Via Maior with twin 
monumental infirmaries—one for men, the other for women—decorated 
with impressive frescoes in the same swift handful of years following their 
acquisition of jurisdiction in 1386, just three years before the beginning of 
Boniface Ix’s pontificate. 

Taking in their stride the brief intermission of papal presence in the city and 
the political diplomacy it entailed, the Raccomandati continued to strengthen 
their hold over Via Maior. That road continued through the Colosseum, dip- 
ping under the eastern arches to emerge facing the Arch of Constantine. Pope 
Zacharias I (741-751) had opened the road crossing the Colosseum to link the 
papal palace he built at the Lateran to his family residence on the Palatine.58 
When the Colosseum became a stronghold of the Frangipane in the twelfth 
century, the convenient road was blocked. In 1332, however, the Senate regained 
control of the Colosseum, then in the hands of the weakened Annibaldi, and 


57 “Whoever was in power had to establish policies for the control and provisioning of the 
market.’ (Palermo, Sviluppo economico, 263; but see entire section on ‘Lintervento pub- 
blico e il sostegno allo sviluppo, 244-75, and “Dalla crisi allo sviluppo: Grano e intervento 
pubblico a Roma nel x1Vv,” 283-349). On Boniface 1x and his relationship with the Senate, 
see Arnold Esch, “La fine del libero Comune di Roma nel giudizio dei mercanti fiorentini: 
Lettere romane degli anni 1395-1398 nell'Archivio Datini” Bullettino dell'Istituto Storico 
Italiano per il Medio Evo e Archivio Muratoriano 86 (1976-1977). See also p. 364 below. 

58 Stefano Antonetti and Rossella Rea, “Osservazioni sui percorsi della Valle,” in Rota Colisei: 
La Valle del Colosseo attraverso i secoli, ed. Rossella Rea (Milan: Electa, 2002), 281. 
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restored the road. The Senate celebrated the event with a tauromachia, a joust 
played by the scions of the major families in the city.59 The road across the 
Colosseum, whose paved remains were unearthed during nineteenth-century 
excavations, remained in use for centuries: it is still visible in Giovanni Battista 
Falda’s view of Rome of 1676. 

With the Colosseum under secure municipal administration, the 
Raccomandati patiently accumulated quotas of the palace the Frangipane and 
the Annibaldi had built between the eastern arches of the arena. In 1366, they 
bought half of “the palace that once belonged to Cola Cecco [Annibaldi] and 
that is within the arches of the Colosseum facing the piazza of S. Giacomo 
[al Colosseo] for thirty gold florins.” Three years later, in 1369, they bought “the 
other half of the said building, which included halls and rooms” from another 
Annibaldi.®° The confraternity owned in addition some sort of bathing facil- 
ity, probably once attached to the baronial palace; at least one small house 
built between the arches, which they rented out; and the small church of 
S. Salvatore de Rota Colisei that had been built within the arena. 

Ownership of property in the Colosseum provided a steppingstone to 
legal jurisdiction. The authority over Via Maior the Senate assigned to the 
Raccomandati extended to include one third of the Colosseum—that must 
have been its eastern part, which mostly belonged to the brethren.52 The 


59 Pietro Colagrossi, L'Anfiteatro Flavio nei suoi venti secoli di storia (Florence: Editrice 
Fiorentina, 1913), 157-61. The road skirting the northern perimeter of the Colosseum, 
which was a tract of the main processional route of the city, was also paved, probably 
around the same time. The bastardoni, or flagstones, used for paving the external road 
were unearthed in the nineteenth century (Stefano Antonetti and Rossella Rea, “L'assetto 
del piano dell’arena,’ in Rota Colisei: La Valle del Colosseo attraverso i secoli, ed. Rossella 
Rea (Milan: Electa, 2002), 277). 

60 For both the 1366 and 1369 entries, in a Raccomandati register dated 1463, see ASRSSalv, 
b. 375, p. 64. According to Adinolfi, Roma, 325, ‘Cola Cecco’ is Cola di Cecco di Giovanni 
Annibaldi; see p. 375 for the purchase price. 

61 Colagrossi, Anfiteatro, 167-68, mentions a “solio termale o conca,” probably a stone basin, 
donated by one Niccolò Valentini from Rione Monti, and reports information concern- 
ing the small church and house; he refers to Raccomandati registers dated 1419 and 1435, 
respectively. 

62 According to Adinolfi, Laterano, 93-95, the Raccomandati’s jurisdiction stretched in 
1386 from the hospital of the Holy Angel to S. Giacomo al Colosseo and did not include 
any part of the Colosseum. Their rights were confirmed on 24 April 1400; 2 July 1403; and 
19 September 1405. On 6 December 1418, Martin v extended the Raccomandati’s rights 
to include the entire square of the Lateran, starting from the Sancta Sanctorum; at the 
other end, they included the Colosseum. However: Colagrossi, Anfiteatro, 168, reports a 
“lettera patente,’ dated 29 April 1511, indicating that the S. Salvatore held one third of the 
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Raccomandati plastered the exterior of the Colosseum with their emblems, 
placed where the Via Maior entered and exited the amphitheater. A stone 
bas-relief representing the Salvatore Acheropita still exists above the eastern 
arches, while two more—one sculpted, the other painted—survive at the 
western end, toward the Forum. 

The procession of the Salvatore Acheropita on the Feast of the Assumption 
in mid-August, a two-day parade that was held “with much pomp and mag- 
nificence,’ became a celebration of the confraternity’s authority over the 
major supply route in the city. Clad with a uniform coat of pavonazzetto, a 
rich purplish red, and bearing the candles and torches whose weight had been 
specified in their statutes, the Raccomandati organized and led the procession. 
A marble plaque affixed on the palace of the Conservatori on the Campidoglio 
listed the civic associations marching in the procession, assigning them their 
parading order. The humble water bearers marched at the head, followed by 
the bakers, the millers and so on, for a list that is over thirty elements strong, all 
the way to the wool manufacturers, the agricultural landowners and the cattle 
breeders who marched closest to the image, offering a snapshot of the social 
hierarchy of the city.54 

Raccomandati brethren bore the Christ effigy in its baldachin, which they 
picked up at the Sancta Sanctorum and carried along Via Maior until they were 
at the foot of the Colosseum. At S. Giacomo al Colosseo, the first stop of the pro- 
cession, they rested and enjoyed a meal, while a different set of brethren took 
their place as bearers of the icon. Past the Colosseum, the parade streamed 
along the Roman Forum and climbed the new monumental staircase of 
S. Maria in Aracoeli, built in thanksgiving for the cessation of the Black Death, 
where representatives of the Senate awaited. After ceremonies in the Aracoeli, 
the parade descended the steps to reach S. Maria Maggiore along the current 
Via Panisperna.® Returning to the Lateran after having spent the night at 
S. Maria Maggiore, the procession paraded along Via Merulana, flanked for 


Colosseum while the Camera Apostolica held the other two thirds; on p. 169, referring 
to unspecified documents in the confraternity’s archive, he adds that the Senate con- 
firmed S. Salvatore’s possession of one third in 1604 because the brethren donated stones 
from the Colosseum for the construction of the new Capitoline palace. For the confra- 
ternity emblems on the Colosseum, see Rossella Rea, “Graffiti e targhe proprietarie,” in 
Rota Colisei: La Valle del Colosseo attraverso i secoli, ed. Rossella Rea (Milan: Electa, 2002), 
235-38. 

63 “Cum plausu et multa celebritate” (ASRSSalv b. 1005, p. 3), quoted in Pavan, “Statuti,” 36. 

64 Vincenzo Forcella, Iscrizioni delle chiese e d'altri edificii di Roma dal secolo x1 fino ai giorni 
nostri, vol. 1 (Rome: Tipografia delle Scienze Matematiche e Fisiche, 1869), 37, item n. 60. 

65 Onthe procession and its itinerary, see also p. 134 above. 
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a long tract near the Lateran by the adjoining compounds of Sts Peter and 
Marcellinus and the walled enclosure formerly belonging to the Annibaldi and 
the Novelli, now all in Raccomandati hands. Marching across the city along 
streets the confraternity had cleaned and adorned for the occasion, the pro- 
fessional guilds that formed the backbone of civic economy manifested their 
proud territorial entitlement. Circling within the walls of a Vatican emptied 
of the papal court, the Veronica parade must have seemed a puny affair in 
comparison and might have been suspended altogether. The Senate and the 
allied Raccomandati were at the peak of their influence—but the tide was 
about to turn. 


The Senate's influence entered irreversible decline at the turn of the century 
during Boniface 1x’s pontificate, one that accelerated when the papacy defini- 
tively returned to Rome in 1420, anxious to retrieve the reins of the admin- 
istration. The sun continued to shine a while longer for the Raccomandati, 
however, because the first pope to return permanently to Rome was Martin v 
(1417-1431). The pope was born Oddone Colonna, and family loyalties held fast. 
Warmed by the reflected glow of the former protégés who had done so well for 
themselves, and who so readily acknowledged the Colonna as their founders 
and benefactors, the pope renewed patronage ties with the confraternity. 

On 6 December 1418, Martin v recognized the Raccomandati’s essential 
administrative function and extended their legal jurisdiction over the entire 
Colosseum and, at the other end, to include the entire Lateran piazza, start- 
ing from the Sancta Sanctorum.*” Even the Senate had not presumed to assign 
the brethren administrative authority over the traditional seat of the papacy. 
The canons of St John Lateran—whose church now rose in territory subject 
to a lay confraternity’s authority—were outraged, but the pope paid no heed, 
impressed by the Raccomandati’s performance in the upkeep and develop- 
ment of the urban areas for which they were responsible. Ensuring that city 
ordinances were respected and that private buildings did not impinge upon 
public space was fundamental to an orderly and centrally administered urban 
development. Martin v strengthened the magistri aedificiorum et viarum, the 
magistracy in charge of the construction of buildings and the maintenance 


66 Frugoni asserts that the Veronica procession was interrupted while the papacy was in 
Avignon, although he does not mention the source for that information: Arsenio Frugoni, 
“La Veronica nostra,” in Pellegrini a Roma nel 1300: Cronache del primo Giubileo, ed. Felice 
Accrocca (Casale Monferrato: Piemme Edizioni, 1999 © 1950), 88. 

67  ASRSSallv, b. 373, pp. 183-87. The register is signed by Niccolò Signorili, notary of Martin v; 
the document is transcribed in Adinolfi, Laterano, 144-49. 
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of streets.58 He evidently judged the confraternity not in need of such super- 
vision, however, when he confirmed and extended the brethren’s jurisdiction 
over their sector. 

Papal show of favor was not simply a matter of family traditions. Elected 
in 1417, Martin v did not arrive in Rome until September 1420, having care- 
fully prepared for his return—the extension of the Raccomandati’s jurisdic- 
tion in 1418 was part of the preparations. The traditional characterization of 
the relationship between the municipal authority and the papacy as one of 
stark juxtaposition has more recently been nuanced. The papacy pursued 
goals similar to those implemented by the civic authority. Ensuring the control 
of vital infrastructure and a steady supply of foodstuffs at accessible prices to 
the urban markets remained central concerns.® In the early phase of their 
return to Rome, the popes found it expedient to collaborate with those institu- 
tions that had accumulated vast administrative experience in such matters. 
While papal authority over the city was fresh, the Raccomandati’s roots ran 
deep into the urban and institutional territory, well entrenched in the circles 
that counted. Their economic and political influence had solid purchase, and 
their hospital buildings and the roads they kept secure testified to the public 
service they provided. 

The brethren had reorganized their governing hierarchy to face the chal- 
lenges of their administrative role. Their first statutes of 1331 project the image 
of an association in which matters were decided with broad member partici- 
pation, and officials were appointed to specific tasks. Issued in 1408, the sec- 
ond set of statutes depicts instead a vertical leadership structure, with clearly 
defined functions for officials. Two elected Guardians—endowed with deci- 
sional power and legal representation of the association—remained in office 
fora year. They were charged with inspecting their main infirmaries—the men’s 
Holy Angel at the Lateran and the women’s S. Giacomo at the Colosseum— 
weekly, and the other infirmaries—the spedaletto of Sts Peter and Marcellinus 
and perhaps still the domus solaratam—monthly. They were flanked by a con- 
sulting body of thirteen officers, each representing a rione, or administrative 
unit of the city—an indication of the urban scale of Raccomandati interests. 
The consulting officers wielded some decisional power as well, especially con- 
cerning investments in their rione.?° At the end of their year of tenure, the 


68 Luigi Schiaparelli, “Alcuni documenti dei magistri aedificiorum Urbis (secoli x111 e XIV), 
ASRStP 25 (1902), 22; Peter Partner, The Papal State under Martin v: The Administration 
and Government of the Temporal Power in the Early Fifteenth Century (London: British 
School at Rome, 1958), 164-65. 

69 See the essays by Palermo on p. 324, n. 57 above. 

70 Pavan, “Statuti” 50-53. 
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Guardians turned over accounts to two elected Syndics charged with vetting 
their operations. The dynamic governing structure and effective system of 
checks and balances ensured the entrepreneurial management of confrater- 
nity affairs and the urban sector they administered. 

Martin v took an active interest in the internal affairs of the confrater- 
nity, now functioning as an administrative body of the papacy rather than 
the Senate. He dispatched one of his most trusted collaborators—Niccolo 
Signorile, a jurist and author of De iuribus et excellentiis urbis Romae, to put 
order in the confraternity’s archives. In 1419, Signorile signed the frontispiece 
of one of the main cadasters of the Raccomandati, listing the statutes of the 
confraternity, the privileges it enjoyed, and the property it held.” Such regis- 
ters were important for the efficient management of a vast but fragmented 
patrimony accumulated in the course of more than a century. The watchful 
eye of the papal representative ensured that concessions or exemptions were 
honored, monies that were due collected. At the same time, the pope acquired 
direct access to confraternity affairs. To the brethren, opening up their archives 
to papal inspection must have seemed an acceptable compromise for the 
boost they received in return. 

The Colonna pope revived the ancient predilection of his house for the 
Lateran. He launched a campaign to refurbish St John Lateran, electing to be 
buried there, although pontiffs had been laid to rest in St Peter’s for almost 
two centuries. He encouraged Raccomandati projects to embellish the area. 
About three decades earlier, the confraternity had created the piazzetta, an 
urban vestibule to the Lateran piazza, by raising the porticoed building facing 
the aqueduct arches straddling Via SS. Quattro Coronati. By 1425, five years 
after Martin's arrival in Rome, the brethren extended that vestibule all the way 
to the Lateran campus with a massive new infirmary lining the last tract of the 
road into the piazza (Fig. 89). Now known as the Old Ward, the infirmary once 
again narrowed and regularized the street. The rear southern wall of the Old 
Ward was raised atop the northern street facade of the ancient buildings hous- 
ing the pottery kilns. Basalt blocks from the underlying Roman road were used 
to block the apertures of the ancient buildings. From that sturdy foundation, 
the Old Ward launched its vaults northward, occupying a slice of the road lead- 
ing into the Lateran.” 


71 ASRSSalv,b. 372. On this register, which is a transcription of earlier ones, see p. 292, n. 9 
above. Signorili signs the earliest transcribed register, dated 1419. On Signorili and his role 
see Partner, Papal State, 163. 

72 For the document that mentions a “new hospital” in 1425, see Pavan, “Statuti” 57, 
n. 146. For the reuse of Roman foundations, see Scrinari, “Horti Domitiae,” 174-86. Curcio, 
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The brethren decorated the street facade of the Old Ward with frescoes nar- 
rating the edifying biblical tale of Tobias. Frequently represented in hospitals, 
the images told of the pious young man who, searching for a cure for his father’s 
blindness, followed an angel's instructions and found a fish whose gall bladder 
did the trick. Those headed for the Lateran who, having passed through the 
arches straddling Via SS. Quattro Coronati or under the Arch of Basile strad- 
dling the other branch of Via Maior, were forced to slow down while going 
through the Raccomandati’s urban vestibule could entertain themselves with 
the story of charitable compassion and filial love told by the pictures. In 1634, a 
masonry casing raised to strengthen the façade of the Old Ward destroyed the 
frescoes. Contemporary descriptions and watercolor copies of the murals were 
made before their destruction; on their basis, the frescoes have been attributed 
to Gentile da Fabriano and Pisanello. If this were true, it would provide further 
indication of the high artistic patronage of the Raccomandati, as well as con- 
firm Martin v’s support of the confraternity. 

Martin v had met Gentile da Fabriano in Brescia in 1418 and invited him 
to join the papal entourage in its descent toward Rome. The pope lingered in 
Florence, and Gentile returned to Fabriano. The artist eventually made it to 
Rome by 1427—from January to August of that year he was paid for work in 
St John Lateran. Gentile died suddenly, and Pisanello continued the work: pay- 
ments to the latter are recorded from April 1431 to February 1432, now under 
Eugene IV (1431-1447).73 If the two artists also decorated the mint-new facade 
of the Old Ward a few steps from the basilica, they would have done so on 
instructions from Martin, busy beautifying his family’s old stomping grounds. 
A monumental shelter for the poor was the most appropriate institution to 
usher visitors into the papal square. 

Martin v’s pontificate proved beneficial to Raccomandati expansion, even if 
at the cost of sacrificing some degree of autonomy. When the pope died in 1431, 
however, clouds began to amass on the horizon. 


“Ospedale 1,” 28-29, pointed out the strategic importance of Via Maggiore in reference to 
the confraternity’s interventions. 

73 The copies are in BAV, Barb. Lat. 4408. Hedwig Gollob, Gentiles da Fabriano und Pisanellos 
Fresken am Hospitale von St. Giovanni in Laterano zu Rom (Strassburg: J.H.E. Heitz, 1927), 
attributed the frescoes to Gentile and Pisanello. Christiansen, however, declares that 
attribution without a basis, and mentions a seventeenth-century attribution to Simone 
Martini instead (Keith Christiansen, Gentile da Fabriano (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1982), 12). What seems reasonably certain is that the frescoes were of the highest artistic 
quality. For Gentile’s and Pisanello’s payment for work executed in St John’s, see Anna 
Maria Corbo, Artisti e artigiani in Roma al tempo di Martino v e di Eugenio Iv (Rome: De 
Luca, 1969), 43; and Christiansen, Gentile, 168-69, for payments to Gentile. 
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Martin’s immediate successor, Eugene Iv, was a Venetian. He was often distant 
from Rome and apparently not unduly concerned with or threatened by the 
authority the lay confraternity wielded over the Lateran. Winds were about to 
change, but they filled the confraternity’s sails for a while yet. In their registers, 
the brethren praise this pope as most solicitous toward their association, and 
with good reason. Eugene assigned to them the church of SS. Quaranta, next 
to S. Giacomo al Colosseo; donated a nearby house with a vegetable garden; 
and confirmed the confraternity’s exemption from customs dues on the wine 
they sold (an important and frequent fiscal privilege for hospitals, not only 
in Italy).7# Above all, he backed the Raccomandati against the canons of the 
Lateran when three hapless thieves played an unwitting role in the demon- 
stration of the confraternity’s power—an episode reported in grisly detail by 
numerous sources. 

In 1437, Nicola da Valmontone, canon of the Lateran basilica; Garofalo, 
his nephew; and Capocciola, an accomplice, stole some precious stones 
embedded in the silver reliquaries of the heads of Peter and Paul exhibited in 
St John’s on Easter Monday. They then stole some more when the reliquaries 
were exposed again on June 29, feast day of the two Apostles. Caught, they 
were sentenced by a papal tribunal, the only court competent in the case of 
clerics such as Nicola. The sacrilegious crime, however, was committed on ter- 
ritory over which the Raccomandati held jurisdiction and against relics in their 
custody—the reliquaries were commissioned by Pope Urban v (1362-1370) in 
1370 when he ordered the heads of the Apostles transferred from St John’s to 
the Sancta Sanctorum.” 

The confraternity enforced their right to mete out the punishment, hiring 
the necessary executioners. The misfortunate Garofalo and Capocciola were 
placed in an iron cage raised from the ground in Campo dei Fiori and left there 
to freeze and starve from Thursday December 4 to the following Monday when, 
at four in the morning, they were extracted to spend another two days in prison. 
On December 10, they were tied between two planks and dragged through the 
streets by a donkey on which rode Nicola, the canon, adorned with a paper 


74 Eugenes concessions are listed in ASRSSalv, b. 373 (microfilm n. 73), pp. 5-5v. On 
p. 5, the compiler refers to “SS. Quattro,’ rather than SS. Quaranta, as the church next 
to S. Giacomo al Colosseo. That must be a mistake: SS. Quattro Coronati was a cardinal’s 
residence under the purview of the Apostolic Chamber. The church of SS. Quaranta, on 
the other hand, was indeed next to S. Giacomo and appears numerous times again in 
the documents: see, for example, ASRSSalv, b. 373 (microfilm n. 73) p. 1v; and ASRSSalv, 
b. 375, p. 3v. For an example of exemption from payment of dues on wine, see the hospital 
of St-Jean in Angers, which enjoyed such an exemption on the wine it produced and sold 
(Imbert, Hôpitaux, 98). 

75 BAV, Vat. Lat. 8043, pp. 59-61. 
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miter painted with two sneering devils. The cruel parade the Raccomandati 
led along Via Maior was perhaps no less widely attended than the one they 
organized for the yearly procession of the Salvatore Acheropita. At the Lateran, 
the thieves had their right hand cut off and “nailed to the tower that is next 
to the helm tree, above the metal she-wolf that is also attached to the tower.” 
The tower was the Torre Anibaldesca, facing the former Annibaldi compound, 
standing roughly where the Lateran obelisk now rises (Figs. 101, 102). On a shelf 
attached to the tower, the bronze she-wolf once sheltered under the portico of 
Zacharias’ palace marked the place as the locus of justice. The helm tree, the 
only tree included in Fra’ Paolino’s view of Rome, was also a landmark: that 
part of the Lateran campus was termed ‘Piazza dell’Olmo, or of the Helm. After 
they were mutilated, the unfortunates were burnt at the stake.”6 

Galled that one of their own, guilty of sacrilege though he may be, should be 
executed in front of their basilica by a lay confraternity against whom they were 
pitted in endless turf squabbles, the canons of St John’s vociferously contested 
the brethren’s right to run the execution. The Raccomandati, however, enjoyed 
papal backing and asserted with the gory display their dominance over the 
piazza bordering on all sides the basilica of the besieged canons.” Meting out 
capital punishment denoted sovereignty, and its significance was amplified by 
the ancient connotations of the Lateran as the seat of power and justice. To 
those witnessing the spectacle, the vision of the Raccomandati directing the 
gruesome affair easily overpowered the legal substance of an execution com- 
manded by papal authority. 

The bloodcurdling display, however, was the Raccomandati’s swan song. 
The crest of the wave they had been riding for a century and a half, and which 
had led them from the spedaletto of Sts Peter and Marcellinus to dominating 
the Lateran, started breaking under them in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury with the pontificate of Nicholas v (1447-1455). The increased confidence 
in papal hold over the city was incompatible with the existence of islands of 
jurisdiction enforced by powerful organizations. Nicholas v perfunctorily con- 


76 The execution had wide resonance and is described in numerous documents, both pro- 
duced by the Raccomandati and from external sources. The quote here is from BAV, Vat. 
Lat. 9405, pp. 1-13: “Raguaglio dell'orrenda giustizia [e]seguita alli 10 di Dicembre 1437.’ 
On the Lateran as the place of justice, see Ingo Herklotz, Gli eredi di Costantino: Il papato, 
il Laterano e la propaganda visiva nel x11 secolo (Rome: Viella, 2000), 59-65. The sketch 
that includes a depiction of the Torre Anibaldesca is discussed in a catalog entry by Anna 
Cavallaro and Enrico Parlato, eds., Da Pisanello alla nascita dei Musei Capitolini: L'antico 
a Roma alla vigilia del Rinascimento (Milan: Arnoldo Mondadori, 1988), 226. I am grateful 
to Andreas Rehberg for alerting me to this recent entry. For the she-wolf previously in 
Zacharias’ portico see pp. 42-43 above. 

77 Adinolfi, Laterano, 154, transcribes the document with which the pope granted permission. 
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FIGURE 101 Anonymous, The execution of the Relic Robbers, 16th c. Reproduced 
from Anna Cavallaro and Enrico Parlato, eds., Da Pisanello alla 
nascita dei Musei Capitolini: L'antico a Roma alla vigilia del 
Rinascimento (Milan: Arnoldo Mondadori, 1988), 226. 
The drawing depicts various events of the execution, unfolding in 
chronological order from left to right: the robbers are dragged along 
the street by donkeys, preceded by the canon riding with a paper miter 
on his head; their hands are amputated; and finally they are burnt at 
the stake on the right. The Torre Anibaldesca is clearly visible, with the 
she-wolf on a shelf and the amputated hands of the robbers nailed to 
it: the stepladder used in carrying out the task is still in place. 


firmed the concessions that Martin v had made to the confraternity. In a list 
compiled in 1525 recording special benefits received by popes, the entry on 
Nicholas v is notably absent—there was nothing new to report.?8 The trend 
continued under the short pontificates of Callixtus 111 (1455-1458) and of 
Pius 11 (1458-1464). Paul 11 (1464-1471), another Venetian, made a minimal 
gesture, donating funds to dower respectable girls and assist gentlemen who 
had fallen on hard times.?9 

The Raccomandati felt the ground trembling under their feet. The second 
half of the fifteenth century is marked by a proliferation of accounts of their 
corporate history; the re-elaboration of their statutes; and the compilation 


78 ASRSSalv, b. 373—the missing entry on Nicholas v should have followed that on 
Eugene Iv on pp. 5-5v. For the bull with which Nicholas v confirmed Martin’s conces- 
sions, see pp. 179-80 in the same cadaster. 

79 ASRSSalv,b.373,p.5v. 
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of registers listing their property, exemptions, and privileges.8° The brethren 
were combating mounting anxiety by reinforcing corporate identity. They 
retraced the phases of their institutional history and took stock of their assets 
and resources as they braced for what was to come. To reinforce their pub- 
lic image, they resorted to tested strategy: they built yet another hospital hall 
in a boldly visible location. They demolished what remained of the Palatium 
Regis and raised in its place the New Ward. Perpendicularly attached to the Old 
Ward, the new infirmary, built around 1462, shaped and defined the western 
side of the Lateran piazza (Figs. 89, 90, 102).8! 

The two fifteenth-century Old and New Wards formed an enormous “L’ that 
imposed on the Lateran piazza the Raccomandati’s monumental presence and 
pushed their reach further south. The New Ward extended toward the Lateran 
Baptistery and the ancient Roman road (the current Via Amba Aradam) link- 
ing the Lateran to the southwest sector of the city. The brethren raised a wall 
stretching from the southern tip of the New Ward toward the Baptistery, nar- 
rowing to a slit the gap through which Via Amba Aradam slithered into the 
Lateran piazza. The New Ward dwarfed their previous infirmaries and, together 
with the Old one, doubled their patient capacity. At the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, they had less than forty beds in their Lateran complex—the 
bulk of them in the Holy Angel. By the seventies of that century, they provided 
almost a hundred beds in the New Ward alone. With S. Spirito in Sassia in dire 
need of repairs, the Raccomandati’s SS. Salvatore al Laterano was the most 
important welfare center in the city.82 

That would not prove enough. In 1473, a little over a decade after the com- 
pletion of the New Ward, Sixtus Iv (1471-1484) rebuilt S. Spirito in Sassia into 
an immense hospital hall, reinstating the papacy as the main provider of 
poor relief in the city. Writing in 1525, the compiler of the list of special papal 
privileges and benefactions to the Lateran hospital could barely hide his sar- 
casm. Sixtus’ contribution, he wryly stated, was to “restore the revenues and 
the architecture of the hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia so that it would set an 
example, and be of further stimulus to our Confraternity.”83 


80 Pavan, “Statuti,” 45. 

81 Construction of the New Ward began in the wake of a bequest in 1462 (Adinolfi, Laterano, 
87-88; Curcio, “Ospedale 1,” 30). 

82 Pavan, “Statuti” 59. For S. Spirito’s ruinous state, see Diana Bullen Presciutti, “Dead 
Infants, Cruel Mothers, and Heroic Popes: The Visual Rhetoric of Foundling Care at the 
Hospital of Santo Spirito, Rome,” Renaissance Quarterly 3 (2011), 786. 

83 ASRSSalv, b. 373, p. 5v. 
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FIGURE 102 Piazza del Laterano, Rome (photo © author). 
The Lateran square is shaped by the Raccomandati buildings: the New Ward, 
later known as the Men’s Ward, is the long building on the left. The tall 
pedimented facade at the center is that of the Women’s Ward, built in the former 
Annibaldi compound. The Torre Anibaldesca stood somewhat to the left of the 
obelisk. Between the obelisk and the Women’s Ward, part of the arches of the 
Claudian aqueduct, incorporated in the buildings attached to the Women’s 
Ward, are visible. On the right of the obelisk is Via Merulana, the road linking 
the Lateran to S. Maria Maggiore, the white mass rising above a height, visible 
in the distance. 


The demolition of Raccomandati influence accelerated in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, each pope delivering a blow. Sixtus Iv’s nephew, Julius 11 (1503-1513), 
struck a devastating one when he revoked the brethren’s jurisdiction over Via 
Maior in 1510. In 1521, Leo X (1513-1521) assigned authority over the Lateran 
piazza to the canons of St John’s, the old rivals. Pius v (1566-1572) abolished 
the centuries-old procession of the Salvatore Acheropita, main display of the 
Raccomandati’s public identity.84 Next came the dismantling of their physical 
bastions. In preparation for the Holy Year of 1575, Gregory XIII (1572-1585) com- 
menced the straightening of Via Merulana, the road linking S. Maria Maggiore 


84 Curcio, “Ospedale 1,’ 28, n. 16 on Julius 11; p. 32, n. 35 on Leo x. For the abolition of the 
procession under Pius v, see Barbara Wisch, “Virgo ex machina I: Santa Maria Maggiore, 
in Acting on Faith: The Confraternity of the Gonfalone in Renaissance Rome, ed. Barbara 
Wisch and Nerida Newbigin (Philadelphia: Saint Joseph's University Press, 2013), 166-67. 
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to the Lateran. Facilitating access to the Lateran from the north, the widened 
road compromised the Raccomandati’s control over the piazza.85 

Sixtus V (1585-1590) completed Via Merulana and the devastation of the 
confraternity. He slashed open Via S. Giovanni in Laterano, the straight street 
that replaced Via Maior between the Lateran and the Colosseum. The new axis 
swept away the piazzetta, the bottleneck the brethren had created to control 
access to the Lateran. The Arch of Basile remained standing, but its urban 
and defensive significance evaporated—the Antonio Tempesta map of Rome, 
published in 1593, shows it already in ruins. In 1601, the confraternity sold it 
as quarry for construction materials. The Colosseum went the same way; the 
brethren resorted to selling the marble and travertine stones “that happened 
to collapse.”86 

At the Colosseum end, Sixtus v’s new street plowed through S. Giacomo al 
Colosseo, the women’s hospital, partly demolishing it.8” The brethren made a 
half-hearted attempt to restore its church, or perhaps the main infirmary— 
but the design of a new facade by Flaminio Ponzio, produced between 1596 
and 1597, fell to naught.88 San Giacomo had, in any case, stopped functioning 
long before, probably soon after the confraternity lost its jurisdiction over Via 
Maior in 1510. An entry dated 1525 in one of their registers speaks of the “hos- 
pital of S. Giacomo that is now used as a granary and that once was a shelter 
for poor women.”89 Like S. Urbano ai Pantani and S. Tommaso in Formis long 
before, S. Giacomo al Colosseo was abandoned as soon as it lost its strategic 
importance. In 1816, transformed into a hayloft, it was declared an “ignoble 
amass” obstructing the view of the Colosseum and was demolished. The 
numerous copies of its frescoes that were made are evidence of their impres- 
sive quality. Urban VIII (1623-1644) commissioned a first set in 1635; Seroux 
d’Agincourt drew another; seeking to allay their consciences, the officials who 
ordered the demolition of the complex commissioned yet another.°° 


85 Curcio, “Ospedale 1,” 31-34, pointed out the anti-Raccomandati nature of papal 
interventions. 

86 For the Arch of Basile, see Giovanna Curcio, “L'Ospedale di S. Giovanni in Laterano: 
Funzione urbana di una istituzione ospedaliera 11,” Storia dell'Arte 36-37 (1979), 104, quot- 
ing ASRSSalv, b. 45, pp. 65 and u9v; and on the Colosseum: ASRSSalv, b. 373 (microfilm 
n. 73), p- 1V. 

87 For the “ruination” of one of the granaries of S. Giacomo, see Curcio, “Ospedale 1,” 34, 
n. 40, quoting ASRSSalv b. 386, p. 112v. A plan of S. Giacomo is in the 1597 cadaster: 
ASRSSalv b. 385, p. 51ff. 

88 The drawing is in ASRSSalv, b. 408, dwg. n. 4. It was first reported by Curcio, “Ospedale 11,” 108. 

89 ASRSSalv, b. 373 (microfilm n. 73), p. 1v. 

go Capitelli, “Ignobil masso” 76-81. On the restoration of the Colosseum, the decision to 
demolish S. Giacomo, and the sale of its buildings, which had been transformed into hay- 
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Sixtus v eliminated from the Lateran piazza symbols of power other than 
papal. He swept away the Annibaldi tower with the she-wolf, on which the 
Raccomandati had bolted the hands of the relic robbers, and demolished the 
wall between the southern tip of the New Ward and the Lateran Baptistery, 
broadening Via Amba Aradam.®! At the visual vertex of that street and the 
straight one replacing Via Maior, he raised the tallest obelisk in the city. He 
had Domenico Fontana erect a building encasing the Sancta Sanctorum, the 
Raccomandati’s symbolic headquarters, where the Salvatore Acheropita is still 
housed. The same architect also demolished the crumbling Carolingian papal 
palace and replaced it with a courtyard palace that he designed as a timid copy 
of the Palazzo Farnese and as the twin of the palace he built at the Vatican. 

Four centuries had elapsed since the popes resided for significant stretches 
of time at the Lateran. Even Martin v, who elected to be buried at St John’s for 
nostalgic reasons, had not lived in the Lateran residence: he had restored the 
family palace at SS. Apostoli and moved there in 1427.9? The papal administra- 
tion struggled to find a use for Sixtus v’s anachronistic palace at the Lateran, 
which became the seat of various organizations. Its real function was the same 
as that of the obelisk—to loudly declare both the Vatican and the Lateran, 
equipped with twin papal residences, once again under full papal control. 

The Raccomandati turned to the cultivation of their enormous patrimony— 
the landed estates and the urban property they had accumulated over the cen- 
turies. In 1410, they had started to compile a register of their property, updated 
until 1429, that is the first true cadaster in the city.93 In the second half of the 
sixteenth century, the profitability of urban property increased sharply, and 
a new tool for its management appeared: cadasters illustrated with surveyed 
drawings of houses. The confraternity commissioned a prominent example, 


lofts, see: ASR, Camerale 11, Antichità e Belle Arti, b. 7, folder 207. A plan of the infirmary 
produced before its demolition, which Capitelli reports as being in this folder, is no longer 
there. The Barberini copies of the frescoes are in BAV, Barb. Lat. 4408. 

91 For the demolition of the wall, see Curcio, “Ospedale 1; 34, n. 40; she transcribes the 
document ordering demolition in 1588 in Appendix 11, 37-38; the wall is visible in 
fig. 24, unnumbered pages. For the repaving of the area after demolition, see Curcio, 
“Ospedale 11,” 109-10, n. 28, quoting ASRSSalv, b. 411, p. 31. 

92 Richard Krautheimer, Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum Romae: The Early Christian 
Basilicas of Rome (1v-1x Cent.), vol. 1 (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia 
Cristiana, 1987-1956), 77, n. 9, pointed out that the often reported belief that Martin v 
restored the basilica of SS. Apostoli is erroneous: the pope restored the attached family 
palace. 

93 Étienne Hubert, “Economie de la proprietè immobilière,” in Rome aux X111° et XIV siècles, 
ed. Etienne Hubert (Rome: Ecole Francaise de Rome/Viella, 1993), pp. 198-208 and n. 101 
on p. 207. 
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signed in 1597 by Giovanni Paolo Maggi—one of the new types of professionals 
specializing in the production of such cadasters. That same year, Maggi also 
completed a similar register for the Trinita dei Pellegrini at Ponte Sisto—a 
hospital for pilgrims established in the middle of that century, rapidly on the 
way to becoming a towering protagonist of poor relief.?* Times had changed 
in that respect as well. Large pious institutions proliferated in the sixteenth 
century: S. Spirito in Sassia and the Raccomandati’s hospital no longer stood 
out quite so starkly as protagonists of charitable endeavors. 

The Raccomandati occupied themselves with the upkeep of their headquar- 
ters. Between 1634 and 1640, they renovated the Old and New Wards. In 1634, 
Giacomo Mola prescribed the masonry casing to strengthen the facade of the 
Old Ward that destroyed the frescoes decorating it. He was more of a mas- 
ter mason than an architect, and probably availed himself of the collabora- 
tion of his more famous brother, Giovanni Battista Mola, and Carlo Rainaldi. 
Giovanni Antonio De Rossi became the architect of the Raccomandati in 1648 
and designed the Women’s Ward, raised on thirteenth-century structures in 
the former Annibaldi/Novelli compound. Piercing through the arches of the 
aqueduct that defined the southern border of the compound, the Women’s 
Ward façade stands at the mouth of Sixtus v’s Via S. Giovanni in Laterano 
(Fig. 102).95 

In 1701, Clement X1 (1649-1721) claimed the right to elect the Guardians 
of the confraternity, and the Raccomandati lost even vestigial autonomy. 
In 1804, the Ospedali Riuniti—the administrative body for urban hospitals— 
took over the Lateran institution, and the Raccomandati ceased to exist.96 
The hospital they founded, now known as S. Giovanni dell'Addolorata al 
Laterano, is still the largest in Rome. 


94 The Raccomandati cadaster is in ASRSSalv b. 385 (microfilm n. 18); it was never com- 
pleted: the description of each property is still missing. The cadaster of SS.ma Trinità is 
in: ASR, Fondo Ospedale della SS.ma Trinità dei Pellegrini, b. 461. On Maggi, not to be con- 
fused with the homonymous cartographer, see Carla Keyvanian, “The ‘Books of Houses’ 
and their Architects: Mapping the Urban Fabric of Sixteenth-Century Rome,” Thresholds 
28 (2005); and more extensively on the ‘Books of Houses: David Friedman, “Visual 
Documents, Property Archives, and the Map of the City of Rome: 1563-1712,” Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians 71 (2012). 

95 Curcio, “Ospedale 11,’ 114-25. See also Gianfranco Spagnesi, Giovanni Antonio de Rossi 
architetto romano (Rome: Officina, 1964), 76-84; and Liliana Barroero, Rione 1: Monti, 
vol. 1 of Guide Rionali di Roma, ed. Carlo Pietrangeli (Rome: Fratelli Palombi, 1978), 12. 

96 Curcio, “Ospedale 11,” 126. 
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The Papal Hospital: Santo Spirito in Sassia 


Lotharius, a Father with a great heart, was made pope with the name of 
Innocent 111—a man whom no more learned or sagacious pope ever suc- 
ceeded until Sixtus. 


ROBERT FLEMMYNG, Lucubraciunculae Tiburtinae! 


It is a bastion of the history of Renaissance Rome that in the fifteenth century 
the Vatican became the permanent seat of a papacy forging the masterwork of 
its absolutist rule. The Renaissance popes, however, only completed a project 
launched by Innocent 111 (1198-1216) two and a half centuries earlier. Times 
had changed between the early thirteenth century and the late fifteenth, but 
certain conditions seemed to offer themselves with renewed poignancy. Papal 
primacy was under siege, the attacks now coming from within the ranks of the 
Latin Church. 

The Great Schism of the Church (1378-1417), when rival candidates con- 
tended the papal throne, had brought in its wake attempts to curtail papal 
authority by subjecting it to a council of bishops. The Council of Pisa, in 1409, 
and that of Constance, which began in 1414, imposed the view that it was 
not the pope, but the episcopal council as a whole who received its author- 
ity directly from Christ, and that the pope was bound to obey its decrees. The 
Councils’ success in securing the withdrawal or deposition of three rival popes 
supplied a strong argument in favor of conciliar authority, and the sentiment 
that regularly convoked Councils were the form of Church government most in 
harmony with the needs of turbulent times gained rapid ground.? 

Skepticism about papal theories blossomed in the conducive climate of 
humanism, as the great Latinists scrutinized with newfound competence 
ancient texts. Nicholas of Cusa, conciliar theorist and philosopher, who 


1 Robert Flemmyng, “Lucubraciunculae Tiburtinae cuiusdam protonotarii de sanctissimo 
ac beatissimo in Christo Patre et Domino Nostro Sixto Quarto Divina Providentia Summo 
maximoque Pontifice,” in Un carme biografico di Sisto 1v del 1477, ed. Vincenzo Pacifici (Tivoli: 
Società Tiburtina di Storia e D'Arte, 1922), 28. 

2 Arecentaccountofthis period of Church history is in Frank Welsh, The Battle for Christendom: 
The Council of Constance, the East-West Conflict and the Dawn of Modern Europe (Woodstock: 
Overlook Press, 2008), 80-87, for the authority of Councils in troubled times, pp. 88ff on the 
Council of Constance, and pp. 241ff on that of Basel. 
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searched for manuscripts of Plato in Byzantium, attacked in 1431 the authen- 
ticity of the Donation of Constantine, the document on which the popes had 
based their claim to secular jurisdiction over the West since the eighth cen- 
tury. When making their case for Roman primacy at the Council of Florence— 
which in 1439 brought together Eugene Iv (1431-1447), the Eastern Emperor 
John vin Palaeologus (1425-1448), and the patriarchs of the Eastern Churches 
seeking common doctrinal ground—papal delegates prudently omitted men- 
tion of the Donation. Between 1439 and 1440, Lorenzo Valla dealt the Donation 
the final blow, demonstrating that the vernacular Latin of the document could 
not have been written in a fourth-century imperial chancellery, but must have 
been produced in much later medieval times.3 

Papal control over urban territory was equally disputed. The Senate, the 
civic government of Rome, did not formally or even substantially challenge 
papal authority. Stefano Porcari’s short-lived conspiracy to reinstate a repub- 
lic in 1453 was the last and an already illusory attempt to overthrow papal 


3 Deno John Geanakoplos, Constantinople and the West: Essays on the Late Byzantine 
(Palaeologan) and Italian Renaissances and the Byzantine and Roman Churches (Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1989), see the chapter on “An Orthodox View of the 
Councils of Basel (1431-49) and of Florence (1438-39) as Paradigm for the Study of Modern 
Ecumenical Councils,’ 255-78, and pp. 258-59, 238-40, 269 for Nicholas of Cusa. For the lat- 
ter’s declaration that the Donation of Constantine was not authentic, which he based on the 
study of contemporary histories in which no mention of the Donation appeared, see Paul 
Sigmund, ed., Nicholas of Cusa: The Catholic Concordance (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991), 216-22. I have Il Kim to thank for this reference. For a translation of relevant 
parts of the argument by Valla—who directly challenged the ruling pope, Eugene Iv, see 
Lorenzo Valla, The Profession of the Religious and the Principal Arguments from the Falsely- 
Believed and Forged Donation of Constantine, trans. Olga Zorzi Pugliese (Toronto: Centre for 
Reformation and Renaissance Studies, 1985), 63-72, and p. 68 for Eugene in particular. An 
insightful discussion that identifies the significance of Valla’s argument against the Donation 
for history writing is in: Carlo Ginzburg, History, Rhetoric, and Proof (Hanover: Brandeis 
University Press, 1999); see the chapter on “Lorenzo Valla on the ‘Donation of Constantine,” 
54-70. On the consequences of Valla’s text for the papacy’s claim to secular power, see 
Massimo Miglio, “Lorenzo Valla e l'ideologia municipale romana nel De falso credita et emen- 
tita Constantini Donationey in Italia et Germania: Liber amicorum Arnold Esch, ed. Arnold 
Esch et al. (Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 2001), with bibliography in n. 19 on p. 230 and n. 20 on 
p. 231. Also useful, with an explanation of the issues and the judgment of contemporaries, 
are Giovanni Antoniazzi, Lorenzo Valla e la polemica sulla Donazione di Costantino (Rome: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1985); Salvatore I. Camporeale, Lorenzo Valla: Umanesimo, 
Riforma e Controriforma (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 2002), see in particular the 
chapter on “Lorenzo Valla e il De Falso Credita Donatione: Retorica, liberta ed ecclesiologia 
nel ’400,” 463-589. 
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government. But the rooted territorial presence of civic elites wielding influ- 
ence over urban institutions and sectors, which had strengthened during the 
Avignon period of papal absence, was political reality. The remarkable admin- 
istrative achievements of the Senate, in cooperation with the productive forces 
of society, testified to the effectiveness of this self-governing middle class and 
constituted an uncomfortable reminder of how recently they had offered a via- 
ble alternative to papal government. The Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore, the 
confraternity backed by the Senate, held legal jurisdiction over the Via Maior, 
the supply axis of the city, whose itinerary was marked by a profusion of their 
emblems. And their sprawling hospital complex, whose massive New Ward 
dominated the square of the Lateran, displaced the papacy as main welfare 
provider in the city. 

Salient Renaissance popes turned to the lesson that Innocent 111 had 
imparted long before: that symbolic constructions were as crucial as physi- 
cal ones, and that the respect the head of the Christian Church commanded 
protected the papal citadel as much as its masonry fortifications. Nicholas v 
(1447-1455), who added new wings to the Vatican palace, gave renewed impe- 
tus to the papal title of Vicarius Christi and to the notion associating Rome with 
the Heavenly Jerusalem.* Sixtus Iv (1471-1484), in particular, was an avowed 
admirer of Innocent. Robert Flemmyng—author of the Lucubraciunculae, 
meditations in Sixtus’ honor, who had probably known the pope since the 
times they were both at the University of Padua—knew he was flattering his 
patron by favorably comparing him to his great medieval predecessor.® 


4 Michele Maccarrone, Vicarius Christi: Storia del titolo papale (Rome: Facultas Theologica 
Pontificii Athenaei Lateranensis, 1952), 235-62, discusses the renewed impetus in the first 
half of the fifteenth century. For the notion of Rome as a New Jerusalem under Nicholas, see 
Eugenio Battisti, Rinascimento e Barocco (Turin: Einaudi, 1960), 72-95, esp. 80-85. Battisti 
acknowledged, on p. 72, n. 1, that Ulrich Middeldorf pointed out to him that the ideas he, 
Battisti, ascribed to Renaissance popes actually dated to the Middle Ages. 

5 See the epigraph to this chapter for the relevant passage of the Lucubraciunculae. Flemmyng 
was a student of Guarino Veronese, the famous scholar and teacher of Greek and Latin, who 
held the chair of rhetoric in Padua; see Gino Pistilli, “Guarini, Guarino (Guarino Veronese, 
Varino)” in vol. 60 of DBI (Rome: Istituto Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani, 2003); and Millard 
Meiss, Andrea Mantegna as Illuminator: An Episode in Renaissance Art, Humanism and 
Diplomacy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1957), 32. Flemmyng probably belonged 
to a circle of humanists revolving around the future Sixtus 1v when the latter was a lecturer 
in Padua, and who moved to Rome in the wake of Sixtus’ election to the papacy in 1471. For 
a reconstruction of Sixtus’ academic career in Padua, see Paola Scarcia Piacentini, “Ricerche 
sugli antichi inventari della Biblioteca Vaticana: I codici di lavoro di Sisto rv,’ in Un pontificato 
ed una città: Sisto IV (1471-1484), ed. Massimo Miglio et al. (Vatican City: Associazione Roma 
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Sixtus definitively installed the papacy in the Borgo, renovating Innocent’s 
two major works: the palatine chapel, thereafter known as the Sistine Chapel, 
and the hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia. The enhanced Solomonic imagery 
in the Sistine Chapel reminded Christians, and the rebellious bishops in 
particular, that the pope was the divinely designated head of Christendom, 
the culmination of a prophecy that had first been expressed with the construc- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple. Santo Spirito in Sassia, which Sixtus transformed 
into the current immense infirmary hall, known as the Sistine Ward, was prob- 
ably the largest institution in Europe. It eclipsed the Raccomandati’s hospital 
at the Lateran, completed about a decade and a half earlier, and reinstated the 
papacy at the moral helm of the city. 

In addition, Sixtus raised Ponte Sisto, the only bridge ever built by a pope, a 
celebrated feat of engineering that formed the centerpiece of a system of roads 
linking Rome to burgeoning Mediterranean routes. The medieval road system 
was no longer capable of bearing the increased traffic of the fifteenth-century 
city that was—once again, after the long Avignonese hiatus—the seat of the 
papacy and the center of Christianity. Sixtus’ widescale enhancement of the 
infrastructure was a massive response to the protracted but localized efforts 
of his immediate predecessors to improve the practicability of streets. A non- 
negligible effect of placing Rome at the crossing of Mediterranean routes was 
that the importance of the route over land controlled by the Raccomandati was 
dismantled. Sixtus no doubt liked to think that there was truth in his courtier’s 
assertion: he had, indeed, surpassed Innocent in sagacity. 


Sixtus Iv refurbished Innocent 111’s immense palatine chapel, leaving the 
scheme and dimensions intact and underlining the Solomonic imagery. 
He scrupulously preserved the magnificent Cosmatesque pavement that 
delighted his predecessor, but replaced the screen dividing the chapel into two 
with a new one, topped by seven candlesticks, commissioned from Andrea 
Bregno—the artist who was importing into Sistine Rome the language of the 
Lombard Renaissance—flanked by Mino da Fiesole and Giovanni Dalmata. 
The medieval screen was either ruined or irreparably damaged by the inser- 
tion of the choir gallery, also executed by Bregno, protruding from the north 


nel Rinascimento, 1986), 127-28, n. 27 and bibliography therein; and Isidoro Liberale Gatti, 
“Singularis eius inaudita doctrina? La formazione intellettuale e francescana di Sisto Iv e i 
suoi rapporti con gli ambienti culturali,” in Sisto Iv: Le arti a Roma nel primo Rinascimento, 
ed. Fabio Benzi and Claudio Crescentini (Rome: Shakespeare and Company, 2000), 22-23. For 
Flemmyng’s presence in Rome in 1472-1473, see Eunice Howe, The Hospital of S. Spirito and 
Pope Sixtus Iv (New York: Garland, 1978), 245. 
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wall and straddling the screen (Fig. 24).6 From the most important painters of 
the time—Sandro Botticelli, Pietro Perugino, Domenico Ghirlandaio, Cosimo 
Rosselli, and Luca Signorelli—the pope commissioned frescoes adorning the 
walls. The scenes on the long north and south walls, divided by seven fictive 
painted columns recalling the seven believed to adorn Solomon’s Temple, rep- 
resent episodes from the lives of Christ and Moses respectively. Their forceful 
visual message reiterated the principle of papal primacy, leveling a transparent 
admonition at the Conciliar bishops.” 

The dissenting bishops enjoyed the political backing of several princes of 
Europe—who either hoped in useful reforms for the Church or harbored per- 
sonal hostility toward the pope—and were not easily disbanded, as Sixtus’ 
recent predecessors knew only too well. In 1431, Eugene Iv issued a bull declar- 
ing the Council of Basel dissolved, but protestations from the ambassadors of 
princely courts forced him to withdraw the bull in 1433. In1447, Nicholas v man- 
aged to dissolve the dissident group, insisting forcefully on the pope’s nature 
as Vicarius Christi. Sixtus brought papal efforts to culmination: he thwarted 
new attempts to proclaim a Council, accused their proponents of heresy, and 
excommunicated them, fiercely reasserting the principle of papal primacy.® 

One of the central images of the Moses series in the Sistine Chapel is 
Botticelli’s Punishment of Corah and of the Sons of Aaron. Moses was rarely 
depicted in Renaissance cycles, but his dual office as priest and lawmaker 
rendered him a precursor of papal authority and a protagonist of Sixtus’ fres- 
coes. Botticelli’s painting concurrently portrays the damnation of Corah, who 
rebelled to Moses, and that of the sons of Aaron, who rose against their father. 
Both episodes exemplified in Renaissance commentaries the fate awaiting 
those who revolted against the head of the Church. Moses and Aaron, shown 
sending to their downfall the mutinous Israelites, are both represented with 
Sixtus’ scowling profile. The High Priest Aaron, a direct prefiguration of the 


6 See pp. 14-16 above. 

7 Botticelli, Ghirlandaio and Rosselli were Florentines whose employment in papal Rome 
was enabled by the peace treaty the pope signed after a two-year conflict with Florence. 
Shearman suggested that their employment might have been a condition of the peace treaty 
(John Shearman, “The Chapel of Sixtus Iv: The Fresco Decoration of Sixtus Iv in Raphael’s 
Tapestries,” in The Sistine Chapel: Michelangelo Rediscovered, ed. André Chastel (London: 
Muller, Blond & White, 1986), 47). For the meaning of the frescoes, see Leopold Ettlinger, The 
Sistine Chapel before Michelangelo: Religious Imagery and Papal Primacy (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1965), 104-19; and with a critique to Ettlinger’s argument: John Shearman, Raphael's 
Cartoons in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen and the Tapestries for the Sistine Chapel 
(London: Phaidon, 1972), 45-90. 

8 Ettlinger, Sistine Chapel, 106-08, reports on excommunication bulls. 
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pope, also sports a papal tiara and a blue and yellow robe, Sixtus’ heraldic 
colors. The corresponding image in the Christ series on the opposite wall is 
Perugino’s Charge to Peter, or Donation of the Keys, a representation of the fun- 
damental tenet of papal doctrine, whereby the pope is the heir and embodi- 
ment of Peter. In the foreground, Christ hands to Peter, clad in equally papal 
blue and yellow, authority over the faithful, symbolized by the keys to heaven.’ 

In the background of Perugino’s painting, an octagonal building repre- 
sents Solomon’s Temple—the prophetic prefiguration of the Church that, 
in the foreground, Christ is founding on the rock that is Peter. Innocent had 
portrayed that prophetic progression through architecture: he built a replica 
of the Temple standing uphill from the church of St Peter’s. Leveraging the 
new perspectival ability to depict space, Sixtus had Perugino represent that 
same progression pictorially. The divine promise the Temple embodied in the 
Donation of the Keys, situated in a spatial background that is also temporal, was 
fulfilled in the foreground, where Christ hands to Peter and his papal succes- 
sors leadership of the Christian Church.!° 





FIGURE 103 Perugino, Charge to Peter/Donation of the Keys, Sistine 
Chapel, Rome, ca. 1480 (photo © cc). 


9 For Sixtus’ profile, compare the Sistine frescoes to the one by Melozzo da Forli depict- 
ing the foundation of the Vatican Library, now in the Vatican Pinacoteca, as well as the 
profile in a medal struck in 1481, now in the collection of the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington Dc published in Carolyn C. Wilson, Renaissance Small Bronze Sculpture and 
Associated Decorative Arts at the National Gallery of Art (Washington Dc: National Gallery 
of Art, 1983), 33. On the papal doctrine of the Petrine Mandate, see pp. 67-71, 91-94 above. 

10 For the identification of the background building as a representation of the Temple of 
Solomon, see Staale Sinding-Larsen, “Some functional and iconographical aspects of 
the centralized church in the Italian Renaissance,” Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium 
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The inconsistency between an octagonal building standing for the Temple in 
Perugino’s painting and the rectangular scheme of the Sistine Chapel intended 
as a replica of that same Temple was not a matter to unduly concern the 
learned pope or his advisors: one knew that such symbols were not to be taken 
literally. The erudite Innocent had used biblical descriptions of the Temple to 
reconstruct its rectangular architecture, reproduced in his palatine chapel. 
Contemporary popular belief, however, ascribed to the Temple an octagonal 
form. The source of the error was the octagonal Dome of the Rock on Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem, seen by large numbers of Europeans in the period of the 
Crusades and mistaken for the Temple. Artists’ depictions testify to that belief: 
in Duccio di Buoninsegna’s (1255-1318) Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, painted 
between 1308 and 1311 on the back of the Maestà panel in Siena, for example, or 
in Pietro’s Lorenzetti representation of the same subject, painted between 1320 
and 1330, the Temple is depicted as an octagonal building." Closer to Sixtus’ 
time, a woodcut engraving representing Jerusalem, published in Hartmann 
Schedel’s Liber Chronicarum of 1493, labels a dominant polygonal domed 
building, a representation of the Dome of the Rock, as “Solomon’s Temple” 
(Figs. 104, 105). 

Sixtus, whose reputation for learning matched Innocent’s, knew as well 
as his predecessor that biblical descriptions yielded a rectangular Temple. It 
was simply a matter of expediency: a long rectangular hall in the distant back- 
ground of Perugino’s painting would have been both difficult to identify as the 
Temple and, placed at the center of the composition, less pictorially satisfy- 
ing than a central-plan building. In the same fresco cycle, on the north wall, 
another pictorial representation of Solomon's Temple portrays it with greater 
verisimilitude as a rectangular structure. In this case, the structure standing 
for the Temple was an existing one: the recently rebuilt hospital of S. Spirito 
in Sassia. 


Botticelli's Cleansing of the Leper depicts in the foreground the Hebrew High 
Priest—also clad in a blue and yellow robe and represented with Sixtus’ 


Historiam Pertinentia 2 (1965), 224; and Carol Herselle Krinsky, “Representations of the 
Temple of Jerusalem before 1500,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 33 
(1970), 17. For Innocent, see pp. 122-24 above. 

11 Sinding-Larsen, “Some functional and iconographical aspects,” 223-24, points out the 
octagonal Temple in Duccio’s painting. But see also: John Wilkinson, Joan Hill and 
William F. Ryan, Jerusalem Pilgrimage 1099-185 (London: Hakluyt Society, 1988), 41-43, 
according to whom although there was confusion about the identity of the Dome of the 
Rock, “some Latins and, we may suppose, all Greeks realized that it had been built by 
‘pagans’ or Muslims” by the early twelfth century. 
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FIGURE 104 

Duccio di Buoninsegna, 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, 
Museo dell’Opera del Duomo, 
Siena, 1308-137 (image in the 
public domain). 

The octagonal building in the 
top left corner represents the 
Temple of Solomon. 





features, but with a kinder expression—verifying that a young leper is healed, 
as prescribed in Leviticus, before readmitting him among the faithful (Fig. 106). 
The Cleansing and Perugino’s Donation of the Keys, both on the north wall, 
form an ideal couplet. While the Donation depicts the founding moment of 
papal primacy, the Cleansing recalls its principal outcome: the power to heal 
from sin and disease, readmitting the sinner among the saved. In both frescoes, 
Solomon's Temple occupies the central background. In the Donation, it casts 
its prophetic shadow on Christ's Mandate to Peter, closer to us in time and 
perspectival space. The Cleansing of the Leper unfolds instead directly in 
front of the Temple in which the High Priest is about to readmit, figuratively 
speaking, the purified youth. Here, the Temple has the features of S. Spirito 
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FIGURE 105 Hartmann Schedel, “Jerusalem” in Liber Chronicarum, 1493 
(image in the public domain). 
The building at the center, a fanciful representation of the Dome 
of the Rock, is labeled TE[M |PLUM SALOMON IS, or Solomon’s 
Temple. 


in Sassia—more specifically, of its pedimented eastern facade, the one visible 
from Ponte Sant'Angelo and the city (Fig. 107). 

That facade was the fruit of Sixtus’ construction campaign. Innocent’s infir- 
mary occupied the site of the western portion of the current one, attached to 
the Palazzo del Commendatore (Figs. 28, 46). Sixtus extended the infirmary 
eastward, toward Ponte Sant’Angelo, articulating it with a massive octagonal 
dome. The east façade, depicted in Botticelli’s fresco, was obliterated in 1742, 
when the infirmary hall was further prolonged eastward, with an extension 
designed by Ferdinando Fuga. The new wing did not last long: it was demol- 
ished to make room for the river embankments in 1875. In 1927, restorers 
reconstructed the original, eastern facade of the Renaissance building using 
Botticelli’s depiction as their guide.!? Botticelli’s fresco did not perfectly 


12 Benedict xIv (1740-1758) approved Fuga's design on 23 May 1742; the first stone of the 
new wing was laid on 16 July of that year, and the new wing was complete toward the 
end of 1744; see Giovanna Curcio, “L'ampliamento dell’ospedale di Santo Spirito in Sassia 
nel quadro della politica di Benedetto x1v per la città di Roma,” in Benedetto x1v e le arti 
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FIGURE 106 Sandro Botticelli, Cleansing of the Leper/Temptations of Christ, Sistine Chapel, 
Rome, ca. 1480 (image in the public domain). 





FIGURE 107 Hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia, now dwarfed by St Peter's, viewed from the bridge 
of Palazzo di Giustizia (photo © author). 
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replicate S. Spirito in Sassia: his inclusion of four windows in the upper story 
was painterly license. Faithfully following Botticelli’s indications, however, the 
restorers reconstructed the east façade with four windows—two of which are 
blind, as apertures in their place would have destroyed some of the frescoes 
decorating the interior. 

Painterly license aside, the traditional belief that the building in the back- 
ground of the Cleansing of the Leper depicted S. Spirito in Sassia is accurate. 
Papal authority over sin and disease was appropriately staged in front of the 
hospital, the institution embodying papal power to heal. With equally little 
room for doubt, the structure with the features of Sixtus’ recently completed 
hospital in Botticelli’s fresco represented, at the same time, Solomon's Temple. 

Botticelli's painting includes two concurrent themes: in addition to the 
Cleansing in the foreground, it depicts the Temptations of Christ in the back- 
ground—three instances when the devil sought to tempt Christ with the sin 
of Pride. The second Temptation occurred when the devil brought Christ atop 
the roof, or a pinnacle—depending on translations—of Solomon’s Temple, 
challenging him to fling himself down, as angels would save him. In Botticelli’s 


del disegno, ed. Donatella Biagi Maino (Rome: Quasar, 1998). For the reconstruction of 
the Renaissance facade, directed by Luigi Lepri, see Carlo Cecchelli, “I restauri di Santo 
Spirito in Sassia,” Capitolium 4 (1928). 

13 Shearman, Raphael’s Cartoons, 48-50, confirms that the foreground scene in Botticelli’s 
fresco is the purification of the leper as prescribed in Leviticus and that the facade in the 
background depicts the hospital of S. Spirito, dismissing Ettlinger’s objections on both 
counts. Shearman also explains the link between the two concurrent themes represented 
in the fresco: biblical texts make it clear that the High Priest only recognizes the leper’s 
healing. The true author of the miracle is Christus Medicus, the medicus humilis who cures 
mankind of Pride, and the Temptations represent Christ’s resistance against the sin of 
Pride. Thus, the foreground scene with the High Priest and the leper “is interlocked with 
the background where Christ is the protagonist against sin, particularly the sin of Pride.” 
For the biblical account of the second Temptation, see Luke 4: 9-12 and Matthew 4: 5-7. 
Battisti, Rinascimento e Barocco, 84, mentioned in passing that the facade in Botticelli’s 
painting is that of the hospital, and that it represents the Temple. As proof, he adduced 
a “contemporary engraving in which [the Temple] is similarly represented” without fur- 
ther indications. More recently, the identification of the High Priest as specifically rep- 
resenting Sixtus/Aaron because of the colors of his robe, which were the heraldic colors 
of Sixtus, is convincing; much less so is the attempt to read the scene as a prefiguration 
of the Eucharist (Maurizio Calvesi, “Significati del ciclo quattrocentesco nella Sistina,’ in 
Sisto Iv: Le arti a Roma nel primo Rinascimento, ed. Fabio Benzi, Claudio Crescentini and 
Malena B. McGrath (Rome: Shakespeare and Company, 2000), 326-28). 
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fresco, that episode is represented at the center: Christ and the devil stand 
atop the dome of S. Spirito—or, more accurately, its drum— identifying Sixtus’ 
charitable institution as an embodiment of the Temple in Jerusalem. 

There was a link between Solomon's Temple and the papal hospital. The 
Temple prophesied the advent of the Christian Church Christ founded, hand- 
ing to Peter and his papal successors authority over sin and disease. The papal 
hospital symbolized that Christ-given power to heal. Immediately after the 
Holy Spirit for which the papal hospital was named had descended upon him, 
Peter had gone to the Temple and performed his first miracle, healing the lame 
man at the gate." In Botticelli’s depiction of S. Spirito in Sassia, the two termini 
of that prophecy—the Temple and the hospital—were collapsed into a single 
building. That dual symbolic meaning probably belonged to the papal hospital 
from its inception. 

Innocent’s infirmary hall stood where the western portion of the Sistine 
Ward now stands: on the wall separating the Palazzo del Commendatore from 
the infirmary, a surviving chimney flue with a Gothic frieze ends in a fireplace 
opening in the basement of the infirmary (Figs. 28, 46). Both the Palazzo del 
Commendatore and the attached, western portion of the current infirmary 
were part of Innocent’s original building campaign. The foundations of the 
Sistine Ward—massive, low arches spanning its width—suggest that Sixtus 
rebuilt Innocent’s infirmary by extending it eastward but preserving the width. 
The width of the current and the medieval infirmary were thus the same: 
roughly thirteen meters, the same width as the Sistine Chapel. If the length of 
the original infirmary was, customarily, three times the width, then it would 
seem that, when he built in the Borgo a new palatine chapel and the first 
monumental hospital in Rome, Innocent raised them as two aisleless halls of 
identical, Solomonic dimensions—one atop the height of the Vatican Hill, the 
other in the lower part of the papal citadel, next to its gates. 

Sixtus did not ignore the symbolic significance of Innocent’s institution: 
in the Bull with which he reestablished in 1477 the confraternity of S. Spirito, 
Sixtus underlined his pastoral duty to heed Christ’s call and “Receive the Holy 
Spirit,” which granted Peter's successor the power to forgive or condemn sin.!5 


14 Acts 3: 2—10. 

15 “Receive the Holy Spirit. If you forgive anyone's sins, their sins are forgiven; if you do not 
forgive them, they are not forgiven” (John 20: 22-23). The bull is Illius qui pro Dominici, 
issued on 21 March 1477; it is transcribed in Carolus Coquelines ed., Bullarum privilegio- 
rum ac diplomatum romanorum pontificum amplissima collectio. Tomus Tertius, Pars tertia, 
ab Eugenio 1v ad Leonem x (Rome: n. p., 1743), 158. Shearman, Raphael’s Cartoons, 49-50 
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When he extended Innocent’s infirmary eastward, articulating it with the 
octagonal dome, its Solomonic proportions were lost. The octagonal dome was 
perhaps meant to reinstate the symbolism that the transformed dimensions 
obliterated. About as tall as the building on which it rises, the dome is strik- 
ingly similar to the representation of the Temple in Duccio’s Christ's Entry into 
Jerusalem." Sixtus’ dome seems deliberately built as an architectural synecdo- 
che: a part standing for the whole that once again recalled Solomon’s Temple 
in the papal hospital (Figs. 104, 108). 

The association between the Temple and the hospital was well known. 
A tapestry meant to hang directly below Botticelli’s Cleansing of the Leper pro- 
vides an indication. The tapestry was part of a set whose design Leo x (1513- 
1521), who confirmed Sixtus’ Bull regarding the privileges granted to S. Spirito 
with identical phrasing about the Holy Spirit, commissioned from Raphael. 
The tapestries were to hang below the frescoes, covering the part of the wall 
currently painted with fictive, trompe-l'oeil wall-hangings. The one designed 
for the section directly below Botticelli’s Cleansing of the Leper represented 
Peter Healing the Lame Man at the Gate of the Temple, the first miracle Peter 
performed after the descent of the Holy Spirit.” Botticelli’s Cleansing of the 
Leper and the Healing of the Lame Man below it directly faced the papal throne 
in the Chapel. The popes thus beheld in front of them the culminating result of 
the divine intention that Solomon’s Temple first rendered manifest: that popes 
with the power to forgive sin and purify from disease rule Christendom. 

Work on S. Spirito in Sassia had just been completed when, around 1481, 
Botticelli painted the scene in the Sistine Chapel with Sixtus’ S. Spirito in the 
background.!8 Seated on the Chapel throne, that particular pope no doubt 
also derived special pleasure from admiring his impressive architectural and 
charitable achievement. In Perugino’s Donation of the Keys, he expressed that 
satisfaction in the writing running across the triumphal arches flanking the 
octagonal Temple: “Sixtus surpassed thee, oh Solomon,’ the inscription reads, 


and n. 30 on the latter page, points to the meaning of the phrasing in the bull (“Accipite 
Spiritum Sanctum,’ in the original Latin). 

16 Iowe the suggestion that the dome of S. Spirito recalls the Dome of the Rock, believed to 
be the Temple of Solomon, to Nasser Rabbat. 

17 Shearman, Raphael’s Cartoons, 55-57. 

18 Payments for the roof of the hospital in 1476 indicate that the main structure was in place; 
fresco decoration must have started shortly afterwards and was complete around 1480 
(Howe, Hospital of S. Spirito, 93, 14-15), about the same time as work on the frescoes of 
the Sistine Chapel began. 
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“in the charity of his works, if not in their magnificence.” Sixtus’ was false 
modesty: the immense Sistine Ward, lining a long tract of the road between 
Ponte Sant'Angelo and St Peter's, stood there to demonstrate that he had sur- 
passed Solomon in magnificence as well. 


Several indications suggest that while the seat of the papacy was in Avignon, 
S. Spirito in Sassia had fallen under the influence of the municipal authority. 
In 1369, for example, the Senate publicly honored the governor of the hos- 
pital for contributing fighting men from his fiefs to the battles fought by the 
Senate. Another governor participated in the crowning ceremony of Cola di 
Rienzo, leader of the Senate, placing on his head one of the crowns used in the 
elaborate ceremony staged at the Lateran. And when the municipal councilors 
decided to erect a statue to Clement VI (1342-1352), who from distant Avignon 
had consented to calling a Jubilee in 1350, they planned to raise it on the 
premises of S. Spirito, in seeming entitlement.?° Perhaps the clearest sign that 
S. Spirito in Sassia was no longer securely in papal hands were the pains that 
the popes took to reinstate their hold over the institution when they returned 
to Rome. Eugene Iv declared he had discovered ancient registers of the con- 
fraternity of S. Spirito showing that “papal predecessors” had established the 
hospital, which thus rightfully belonged to the popes, and appointed himself 
as Preceptor, or governor of the hospital. His nephew Pietro Barbo, the future 
Paul 11 (1464-1471), launched restoration work to accrue moral rights over the 
institution.2! 


19  IMMENSUM SALAMO TEMPLUM TU HOC QUARTE SACRASTI SIXTE OPIBUS DISPAR 
RELIGION PRIOR. 

20 Pietro De Angelis, L’Ospedale di Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dal 1301 al 1500 (Rome: Nuova 
Tecnica Grafica, 1962), 31-36, for the statue to Clement v1 and the crowning of the Tribune 
and pp. 621-22 for the ceremony on the Capitoline; see also pp. 309-10 above. 

21 ‘“Invenimus Confraternitatem quamdam magnae auctoritatis, et devotarum utriusque sexus 
personarum in antiquis quibusdam libris scriptarum ipsorum praedecessorum Nostrorum 
auctoritate in dicto Hospitale instituita?” Rome, Biblioteca Lancisiana, Bull “Salvatoris 
Nostri,’ March 25, 1446, Bullarium Sancti Spiritus in Saxia de Urbe, quoted in: De Angelis, 
Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dal 1301, 69, 634-35; and pp. 61-62, 526, for Eugene’s appointment 
of himself as governor of S. Spirito. For Paul 11’s commissioning of restoration work while 
he was still a cardinal, see Flavia Colonna, L’Ospedale di Santo Spirito a Roma: Lo sviluppo 
dell'assistenza e le trasformazioni architettonico-funzionali (Rome: Quasar, 2009), 25-29. 
The author, however, ascribes to Paul 11 an unconvincing amount of influence in the 
reconstruction of the hospital: see also the introduction to this book by Arnaldo Bruschi, 
“Antichi problemi e nuovi contributi.” 
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Sixtus Iv, Paul 11’s immediate successor, enacted more drastic measures. 
To ensure the loyalty of the confraternity running the hospital, he abolished 
it and established a new one. The pope and numerous cardinals registered 
as members, including Giuliano della Rovere, Sixtus’ nephew and the future 
Julius 11 (1503-1513). He appointed relatives or liegemen as Preceptors. Sixtus 
was born Francesco, from parents too poor to have a family name, in Celle 
Ligure, near Savona on the Ligurian coast. Educated by Franciscans, he eventu- 
ally adopted the family name of benefactors, the Della Rovere. In 1477, when 
the reconstruction of the new S. Spirito was largely complete, he appointed 
as Preceptor Innocenzo de’ Flavi, someone so close to the pope that he added 
the Della Rovere name to his. The following year, Giuliano della Rovere was 
Cardinal Protector of the hospital confraternity. When Innocenzo de’ Flavi 
died in 1484, Sixtus appointed in his place Pio dei Medici della Rovere, another 
adoptive family member.?2 

The pope obtained definitive control over the institution, however, by 
rebuilding it. Patrons acquired de facto rights over the establishments they 
sponsored, and Sixtus’ reconstruction was immense. The Sistine Ward is an 
enormous single-story, aisleless hall covered by a flat wooden ceiling and sur- 
rounded by an arcaded portico running for about 130 meters (Figs. 108, 109). A 
marble portal, probably carved by Andrea Bregno, and now shielded from the 
street by a seventeenth-century prothyron attributed to Gianlorenzo Bernini, 
marks the entrance on the long north façade, directly below the dome.” The 
long north and short east façades of the Sistine Ward, visible to the public, 
are in exposed, elegant brickwork. The south flank, running along the river- 
bank, is instead in more economical rough-hewn tufa covered by plaster. 
The bricks were newly baked ones rather than spolia, a recent phenomenon 
in Rome: brick baking had only resumed in the middle of that century, under 
the pontificate of Nicholas v.24 Contrasting with the richly sculpted marble 
portal, the brickwork recalled the material and color palette of the original, 


22 On Innocenzo de’ Flavi della Rovere and Pio dei Medici della Rovere, see Pietro De 
Angelis, Larciconfraternita ospedaliera di S. Spirito in Sassia (Rome: n. p., 1950), 106; and 
by the same author, Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dal 1301, 333-34, 341, 530-32, 553. Giuliano della 
Rovere signed the Liber Fraternitatis, the register of the members of the confraternity, as 
Cardinal Protector on 25 March 1478 (Howe, Hospital of S. Spirito, 44-45; and by the same 
author, Art and Culture at the Sistine Court: Platina’s “Life of Sixtus 1v” and the Frescoes of 
the Hospital of Santo Spirito (Vatican City: BAV, 2005), 92 n. 73). 

23 Bruschi, “Antichi problemi,” xix. 

24 Pier Nicola Pagliara, “Costruire a Roma tra Quattrocento e Cinquecento: Note su con- 
tinuità e innovazioni,’ in Storia dell'architettura come storia delle tecniche costruttive: 
Esperienze rinascimentali a confronto, ed. Maurizio Ricci (Venice: Marsilio, 2007), 34-35. 
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FIGURE 108 Hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia, Sistine Ward, Rome (photo © author). 


medieval infirmary—Sixtus paid homage to his great predecessor, builder 
of the first monumental hospital in Rome, claiming that glory as his rightful 
papal inheritance. 

The short east fagade—now equipped with another portal, replacing the 
original one—was turned toward Ponte Sant'Angelo: it is visible from a distance, 
across the river, capped by the imposing dome (Fig. 107). Not yet dwarfed by 
the current basilica of St Peter, S. Spirito in Sassia stood at the entrance to the 
Borgo as the most magnificent structure in the papal citadel. With work on the 
Sistine Chapel not even begun, it was the most ceremonial space available to 
the pope, who received in the infirmary hall Charlotte, queen of Cyprus, and 
probably other visiting dignitaries as well.25 

Construction on the Sistine Ward began in 1473, and payments for the roof 
recorded in 1476 indicate that it must have been largely complete by then.?® 


25 Francesco Albertini, Opusculum de mirabilibus novae et veteris urbis Romae (Rome: 
Iacobum Mazochium, 1510), 84v. 

26 For the dates of construction, see Howe, Hospital of S. Spirito, 93; Colonna, Ospedale di 
Santo Spirito, 30-33. The hospital was probably complete in 1478: on 21 March of that year, 
Sixtus declared that he had enlarged the hospital “a fundamentis, from the foundations 
up, “in width and length, adding cloisters, housing and workshops” (“.../longe, lateque 
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FIGURE 109 Hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia, Sistine Ward: the east wing, view 
toward the vestibule beneath the dome (photo © author). 


Sixtus ensured that the moral rights patrons held over the institutions they 
built or renovated acquired the force of law by issuing a series of bulls as con- 
struction neared completion. In 1476, and again in 1477, he declared he had 
built S. Spirito “a fundamentis, from the ground up—a truthful enough state- 
ment concerning the eastern extension of Innocent’s infirmary. In 1478, the bull 
Etsi de cunctarum civitatum established the legal ownership of public works by 


ampliamus, claustraque, et habitations ac alia cum suis officinis, aedificia eminentiora ac 
utiliora . . ”). A transcription of the document is in De Angelis, Santo Spirito in Saxia: Dal 
1301, 648-54, see p. 649 for the quote. 
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those who funded them.?’ Santo Spirito in Sassia was definitively returned to 
its founders and patrons, the popes. 

To reinforce that legal basis with the visual persuasiveness of images, Sixtus 
commissioned a monumental fresco cycle for the interior of the Sistine Ward. 
Including forty-six scenes, the hospital cycle is the only one in the city com- 
parable in extension (although not in skillfulness of execution) to the one 
that Tuscan and Umbrian artists started painting about four years later in the 
Sistine Chapel. Starting on the short east wall and wrapping clockwise around 
the entire perimeter of the Sistine Ward, the images display the continuity of 
papal patronage of the institution.28 Seven opening scenes depict the founda- 





FIGURE 110 Anonymous, Innocent’s Dream, fresco in the Sistine Ward, hospital of S. Spirito 
in Sassia, Rome, ca. 1478 (photo courtesy of E. Howe). 


27 The first two bulls are Etsi universis xenodochiis, and Illius qui pro Dominici, respectively 
issued in 23 January 1476, and 21 March 1477. Both are transcribed in: Coquelines, Bullarum 
privilegiorum, 154, 158 and 180. 

28 The cycle adopts a variant of the ‘wraparound’ pattern as defined by Sylvia Aronberg 
Lavin, The Place of Narrative: Mural Decoration in Italian Churches 431-1600 (Chicago: 
Chicago University Press, 1990), 6-8. Nine of the forty-six scenes were largely destroyed 
when a corresponding number of windows were opened in the south wall, probably 
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tion myth of the hospital: fishermen show a dismayed Innocent 111 the nets 
they had cast into the Tiber, which they retrieved full of the bodies of unwanted 
babies flung by their mothers into the river. The pope then dreams of an angel, 
who instructs him to build a hospital for foundlings (Fig. 110). 

The scene depicting the Dream of Innocent in the Sistine Ward is a variation 
on a fresco in St Francis in Assisi, mother church of the Franciscans to which 
Sixtus belonged. The Assisi fresco portrays the Franciscans’ myth of origin: 
Innocent, who had rejected Francis’ plea that the pope recognize his associa- 
tion, saw in a dream the saint propping up a crumbling St John Lateran, stand- 
ing for the institutional Church, whereby he summoned the saint and gave him 
his blessing. It was actually Honorius 111 (1216-1227), Innocent’s successor, who 
formally established the Franciscan Order, but the Dream of Innocent figured 
prominently in all illustrated Lives of St Francis. The version in Assisi portrays 
Innocent sleeping in a bed whose baldachin frames the right half of the picture 
while the dream, showing Francis propping up a dangerously inclined church, 
fills the left half. Probably painted by Giotto, the Assisi Dream established an 
iconography that Central Italian frescoes of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies adopted with few variations.?9 

In the Sistine Ward, the Assisi prototype was adapted to fit a different narra- 
tive: Innocent still sleeps framed by the baldachin to the right, while the angel 
instructing him to establish an institution for foundlings hovers above him. To 
the left of the baldachin, the Torre de’ Conti, Innocent's family tower, replaces 
the perilous St John’s. Like other medieval institutions, Innocent’s hospital did 
not specialize in the sheltering of orphans. But children had emerged as the 
most deserving recipients of charity by the end of the fourteenth century— 
around the same time that the legend about the fishermen dragging up babies 
formed. The hospital frescoes disseminated that legend, assigning greater 
merit to Innocent’s charitable establishment—and to the papal successor who 
rebuilt it. For good measure, Sixtus also included the older story, according to 


during the renovations made in preparation for the 1650 Jubilee; see Pietro De Angelis, 
Larchitetto e gli affreschi di Santo Spirito in Saxia (Rome: n. p., 1961), 111. 

29 The main example of this pictorial scheme, in addition to the example in the Upper 
Church of St. Francis at Assisi, is Benozzo Gozzoli’s cycle of 1450-1452 at St. Francis in 
Montefalco. Maria Alessandra Cassiani, “Intorno al ciclo di Benozzo Gozzoli a Montefalco: 
Questioni di iconografia,’ Storia dell'Arte 93/94 (1998), 174, underlines the predominance 
of the type. On Franciscan iconography in general, see Pietro Scarpellini, “Iconografia 
francescana nei secoli XIII e xIV” in Francesco d'Assisi: Storia e arte, ed. Roberto Rusconi 
(Milan: Electa, 1982); and Mario Pavone, Iconologia francescana: Il Quattrocento (Todi: 
Ediart, 1988). 
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which Innocent had raised the hospital in atonement for the sin of pride that 
the construction of Torre de’ Conti constituted.30 

The second and much more substantial part of the fresco cycle represents 
Sixtus’ biography. The reconstruction of S. Spirito figures prominently. In two 
scenes, Sixtus is shown visiting the medieval hospital, each time beseeched 
by its inhabitants to restore the ruinous institution (Fig. 45). Moved, he finally 
resolves to launch the great construction campaign: a scene shows the old 
building being torn down, and another depicts the reconstruction. In the pen- 
ultimate scene, Sixtus is shown in the afterlife, presenting his works to God. 
A representation of the hospital dominates: the monumental piety of that 
endeavor is his main case for admission into heaven (Fig. 111). 

Images had documentary value: they ‘demonstrated’ an event, in the sense 
that they both ‘illustrated’ it and ‘proved’ it had occurred.*! The S. Spirito fres- 
coes firmly attached the institution to its first founder, and to the succeeding 
pope who had rebuilt it. There was at least one precedent for such a docu- 
mentary use of images in a hospital: the spectacular cycle that Domenico di 
Bartolo and Lorenzo Vecchietta painted between 1437 and 1444 in S. Maria 


30 For the legend linking Innocent’s hospital and Torre de’ Conti, see p. 151 above. Howe, 
Hospital of Santo Spirito, 201-02, pointed out similarities between the frescoes portray- 
ing the Dream of Innocent in Assisi and in S. Spirito. The angel hovering above the pope 
in the S. Spirito Dream is not present in the Assisi version, but represented a common 
variation of the standard scheme. An angel, for example, wass included in the fresco exe- 
cuted by the master of the Gondi Chapel in the church of St. Francis in Pistoia (George 
Kaftal, Iconography of the Saints in Tuscan Painting (Florence: Sansoni, 1952), col. 391, fig. 
448). The legend of the fishermen was first mentioned in the Strassburger Chronik of 
1386 by Jacob Twinger of Kònigshofen (Howe, Hospital of S. Spirito, 203-04 and n. 40 on 
p- 233). For the care devoted to children and women, see the Liber Regulae Sancti Spiriti, 
the Book of the Rule of S. Spirito (ASR, Fondo Ospedale Santo Spirito, b. 3193), dating to 
the fourteenth century, which includes sections on the reception of children; see chap- 
ters 41, 58, and 76, respectively on the feeding of orphans and pregnant women, the 
cradles for small children, the custody and eventual marriage of children (“De orphanis 
nutriendis et feminis pregnantibus, “De cunabolis puerorum” and “De puellis retinendis vel 
coniugandis”). On the miniatures of the Liber, see Francesco La Cava, Liber Regulae 
S. Spiritus: Studi di storia della medicina (Milan: U. Hoepli, 1947). More recently, see Eunice 
Howe, “Appropriating Space: Woman’s Place in Confraternal Life at Santo Spirito in Sassia, 
Rome” in Confraternities and the Visual Arts in Renaissance Italy: Ritual, Spectacle, Image, 
ed. Barbara Wisch and Diane Cole Ahl (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 

31 Patricia Fortini Brown, Painting and History in Renaissance Venice (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1984), and by the same author, Venetian Narrative Painting in the Age of Carpaccio 
(London/New Haven: Yale University Press, 1988), 79-86. 
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FIGURE 111 Anonymous, Sixtus Iv Presents his Works to God, fresco in the Sistine Ward, 
hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia, Rome, ca. 1478 (photo courtesy of E. Howe). 
Sixtus kneels on the left, backed by St Francis and the Virgin Mary. The scale 
of Sixtus’ works in the painting is clear indication of the importance attrib- 
uted to them. The hospital of S. Spirito is by far the most prominent. The 
bridge of Ponte Sisto, born aloft by angels, appears at some distance in the 
background, but precedes the representation of the churches of S. Maria del 
Popolo and S. Maria della Pace, rebuilt by Sixtus. 


della Scala in Siena (Fig. 12). The Sienese images illustrated the charitable acts 
of the hospital, governed by a lay confraternity, and the legend of its mythi- 
cal founder—one Blessed Sorore, a shoemaker inspired by the usual dream. 
Hospital frescoes illustrating the activities of the institution were not uncom- 
mon: by the second half of the fifteenth century, such depictions replaced the 
images of saints or biblical acts of piety common in medieval establishments.3? 


32 No longer existing frescoes on the facade of the Ospedale Maggiore in Milan, for example, 
illustrated its endowment and construction; see Filarete (Antonio Averlino), Trattato di 
Architettura (Liber xr), ed. Anna Maria Finoli and Liliana Grassi (Milan: Il Polifilo, 1972), 


319-21. 
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FIGURE 112 Domenico di Bartolo, Care of the Sick, fresco in the Sala del 
Pellegrinaio, hospital of S. Maria della Scala, Siena, 1437-1444 
(image in the public domain). 


But the Siena frescoes probably also had a specific purpose. In the years they 
were painted, the canons of the cathedral directly facing S. Maria della Scala 
were claiming that their chapter was the original founder of the hospital and 
demanding the restoration of their rights over the institution. The claim was 
probably valid: given its location, S.Maria della Scala must have been one of the 
hospitals that bishops raised next to their cathedral, as canon law prescribed, 
starting in the ninth century (Fig. 4). That the hospital remained in the hands 
of the confraternity had to do with the balance of power between religious and 
secular authorities in the city. The frescoes depicting the inspired shoemaker 
establishing the hospital and its confraternity, however, aided in persuading 
viewers that the institution rightfully belonged to the lay brotherhood.34 

The images in S. Spirito are not as spectacular as the ones in the Sienese 
hospital. Their execution is uneven—numerous hands were at work to rap- 
idly complete the cycle—and the handling of perspective is at times less 


33 Seep. 36 above. 

34 Daniela Gallavotti Cavallero, “Gli affreschi quattrocenteschi della Sala del Pellegrinaio 
nello Spedale di Santa Maria della Scala in Siena,” Storia dell'Arte 13 (1972), and by the 
same author, Lo Spedale di Santa Maria della Scala in Siena: Vicenda di una committenza 
artistica (Pisa: Pacini, 1985), 153-57- 
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than surefooted. An early suggestion that Melozzo da Forli—who was pic- 
tor papalis, chief papal painter, in those years—was the leader of the shop 
that worked on the frescoes has been discarded as overly optimistic. A more 
recent attribution to the shop of Antoniazzo Romano—a leading figure of the 
Roman school not yet on a par with Tuscan and Umbrian counterparts whose 
fluctuating production attained, in a few cases, the highest standards—is more 
convincing." The S. Spirito murals, however, performed the same function as 
the more splendid images in the Sienese S. Maria della Scala: documenting 
Innocent’s foundation and Sixtus’ reconstruction of S. Spirito in Sassia, they 
placed the finishing visual touch on the restoration of papal control over the 
institution. 

At the mouth of the Borgo, the magnificent Sistine Ward lined a long tract 
of the ancient Vicus Saxonum (the current Borgo S. Spirito), the road linking 
Ponte Sant'Angelo to St Peter’s. Between 1473 and 1475, Sixtus restored the two 
roads running parallel to the Vicus—Borgo Sant'Angelo and Borgo Vecchio — 
and no doubt also restored the Vicus as well. Domenico della Rovere, scion 
of the family of benefactors whose name the pope of humble origins had 
adopted, built a vast courtyard palace along that same road, facing the west- 
ern end of the hospital, which obligingly ceded two houses it owned on that 
site. The palace—on which construction started in 1478, as the frescoes were 
underway in the largely completed Sistine Ward—occupied the entire width 
of the block between the Vicus and the parallel Borgo Vecchio. Sixtus further 
restored the road entering the Borgo from the north, through Porta Angelica 
and into the piazza of St Peter's, linking the papal citadel to the consular Via 
Cassia and, ultimately, Tuscany (Fig. 14).86 

Equipped with a monumental hospital, new palaces, paved streets and a 
magnificently refurbished Sistine Chapel, the Borgo was the definitive head- 
quarters of a triumphant papacy. When Julius 11 ordered the demolition of Old 
St Peter's and the building of a grand new basilica, he inserted into place the 
keystone of the project that Innocent 111 had launched and Sixtus had brought 


35 Forthe attribution to the shop of Antoniazzo Romano, see Howe, Art and Culture, 95-97; 
108, n. 27; 13-22; 125-26, n. 94; 127-33; and 107-08 for a list of previous attributions. 

36 Onthe Della Rovere Palace, somewhat incongruously restored in the 1950s, and the grant- 
ing of two houses, see De Angelis, Arciconfraternita, 17; Piero Tomei, Larchitettura a 
Roma nel Quattrocento (Rome: Fratelli Palombi, 1942), 194; and Maria Giulia Aurigemma, 
“L'architettura e la storia,” in J/ Palazzo di Domenico della Rovere in Borgo, ed. Maria Giulia 
Aurigemma and Anna Cavallaro (Rome: Istituto Poligrafico e Zecca dello Stato, 1999). On 
the streets that Sixtus restored, see Piero Tomei, “Le strade di Roma e l’opera di Sisto Iv,’ 
L’Urbe 2 (1937); and Allan Ceen, The Quartiere de’ Banchi: Urban Planning in Rome in the 
First Half of the Cinquecento (New York: Garland Publishing, 1986), 29-37. 
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to fruition. Sixtus’ interventions were not limited to the Borgo: they paralleled 
equally ambitious transformations in the city across the Tiber. The Franciscan 
pope equipped the heart of the city with an infrastructural network linking 
Rome and its river ports to Mediterranean routes. 


The principal river port of the ancient city was Marmorata—located at the 
foot of the Aventine on the east bank of the Tiber, it was named thus because 
the marble to build the palaces and temples on the Palatine was unloaded 
there. In medieval times, Ripa Grande in Trastevere, on the opposite bank— 
which granted easier access to the Vatican pilgrimage sites and was also known 
as Ripa Romea because of the Romei, or Rome-bound pilgrims disembarking 
there—supplanted the importance of Marmorata. The Dogana di Ripa, one 
of the three agencies in charge of collecting customs duties, was headquartered 
at the Trastevere port (the other two were the Dogana di Terra, near S. Eustachio, 
in charge of goods transported over land, and the Abbondanza, wielding juris- 
diction over foodstuffs). The Dogana di Ripa held jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Roman coast—from Mount Argentario, 120 kilometers north of Rome, 
to Mount Circeo, ninety kilometers to the south. Ships docking at any port in 
between paid import duties to the Dogana di Ripa in Trastevere, calculated as 
a percentage of the value of unloaded goods. The legislative attention paid to 
that Dogana by both the municipal and the papal government testifies to the 
importance of the institution. In 1369, the Senate undertook its juridical and 
fiscal reorganization; in 1416, the Apostolic Chamber confirmed and extended 
the bylaws and privileges of the Dogana di Ripa.” By then, Marmorata was 
only one of the numerous minor ports dotting the course of the river known 
as posterule, posterns: little more than muddy clearings opening between the 
walls along the banks for the mooring of small boats. 

In the fifteenth century, three interconnected events multiplied the number 
of ships docking at Ripa Grande: the return of the papal court and its effect 
on consumption, especially of luxury goods; the demographic increase con- 
nected to that return, as inhabitants from the countryside poured into the city 
searching for an easier way to eke out a living; and the consequent decrease 
of agricultural production in the rural areas surrounding Rome. The quantity 
of goods imported into the city, a large proportion of which was unloaded at 


37 Arnold Esch, “Le importazioni nella Roma del primo Rinascimento: Il loro volume 
secondo i registri doganali romani degli anni 1452-1462,” in Aspetti della vita economica 
e culturale a Roma nel 400, ed. Arnold Esch (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1981), 20; 
Maria Luisa Lombardo, La Dogana di Ripa e Ripetta nel sistema dell'ordinamento tributario 
a Roma dal medio evo al sec. xv (Rome: Centro di Ricerca, 1978), 34-44. 
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Ripa Grande, increased enormously. The volume of goods that were unloaded 
(construction materials, leather, weapons, precious stones, cloth and food- 
stuffs, especially wine) indicate that Rome functioned as a general market and 
distribution point for the rest of the Papal State. For the city itself, the river 
and its port were vital. In the words of a chronicler writing a few decades later: 
‘If Rome did not have its river, it would die of hunger within three days and 
would be abandoned by its inhabitants.’38 

The Dogana di Ripa charged excise duties on all merchandise unloaded at 
Ripa with two exceptions: cargo destined for the Vatican palace—which was 
exempt, and proceeded directly north along the west bank of the river and the 
current Via Lungara toward the Borgo—and grains. The latter were not only 
exempt from customs duties as a means to encourage their importation into 
the city, but also fell under the purview of the Abbondanza, the magistracy 


38 Luciano Palermo, “Documenti su alcuni aspetti della vita economica di Roma nel xv 
secolo: Il problema delle importazioni,” Anuario de Estudios Medievales 9 (1974-1979). The 
number of ships docking at Ripa increased by fifty percent between the mid-fifteenth 
century and Sixtus’ pontificate: from an average of four hundred ships recorded each year 
in the 1450s to an average six hundred per year in the 1470s. See Arnold Esch, La Roma del 
primo Rinascimento vista attraverso i registri doganali (Milan: Jaca Book, 2012), 38, and 
pp. 38-60 for the sort of goods imported over sea rather than over land—enormous quan- 
tities of everyday goods, but also paintings, sculptures and luxury items. The global value 
of imported goods continued to grow during Sixtus’ pontificate and in the years immedi- 
ately following: from 122,000 ducats per year in 1479 to 128,000 in 1480 to 160,000 in 1483 
to 190,000 in 1484; the increase stemmed from real economic and demographic growth. 
Roman population finally grew from the paltry 25,000 inhabitants of the medieval city 
to the over 50,000 in the early Renaissance (Esch, Roma del primo Rinascimento, 57). The 
Dogana did not only record quantity and value of goods, but also their destination: see 
p- 58 for the comment that the goods earmarked for the papal nephew cardinal Giuliano 
della Rovere, the future Julius 11, exceeded those of other cardinals. In greater detail, see 
Arnold Esch, Economia, cultura materiale ed arte nella Roma del Rinascimento: Studi sui 
registri doganali romani 1445-1485 (Rome: Roma nel Rinascimento, 2007), esp. the chapters 
on “Le importazioni nella Roma del primo Rinascimento 1445-1470,” 1-102 and “Le impor- 
tazioni nella Roma del Rinascimento 1470-1485,” 103-99. Esch took advantage of the rich 
opportunity offered by the compact surviving series of registers of the dogane for the four 
decades from 1445 to 1485—a fortunate exception to the otherwise bleak documentary sit- 
uation for late medieval Rome, where sources are more meager than in some other Italian 
cities (Esch, Economia, in particular, the chapter on “Il ruolo del mare nell’economia di 
una citta-corte in espansione: I registri doganali del porto di Roma,” 201-27, esp. 203-04). 
See also Lombardo, Dogana di Ripa, 5-12. For the quote about Rome and its river, see 
Jean Delumeau, Vie économique et sociale de Rome dans la seconde moitié du xvi siècle, 
vol. 1 (Paris: Boccard, 1957), 121, quoting Giovanni da |’Herba, Itinerario delle poste per 
diverse parti del mondo, Venice, 1564. 
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in charge of the provisioning of Rome.39 The headquarters and granaries of 
the Abbondanza were located in Campo de’ Fiori, in the commercial heart of 
the city. Shipments of grains unloaded at Ripa Grande were not logged in the 
registers of its Dogana, but continued to Campo de’ Fiori to be inspected and 
recorded by the officials of the Abbondanza before they could be sold, stored, 
or otherwise distributed. 

Like that of Ripa Grande and its Dogana, the importance of the Abbondanza 
increased in this period. Similar to that of its counterparts in numerous Central 
Italian cities, the role of the Abbondanza—also known by its ancient Roman 
term, Annona—was to prevent the onset of shortages, hoarding and specula- 
tion over foodstuffs, especially cereals. It did this with (generally ineffective) 
attempts to increase agricultural production in the Roman district; by fixing 
ceiling prices; and by acquiring bulk quantities of grains that it frequently 
sold at a net loss during shortages. Its embryonic form was established in 1347 
with the Ordinamenti dello Buono Stato, ordinances issued by the Senate that 
ordered the establishment of granaries in each rione.40 

When the popes returned from Avignon, they continued municipal poli- 
cies to ensure adequate provisioning and took over the Abbondanza. In 1398, 
Boniface 1x (1389-1404) claimed the right to appoint both grasceri, the magis- 
trates governing the Abbondanza. The Senate had until then appointed at least 
one of those magistrates, subject to pro forma papal approval. The efforts 
of popes increased when they definitively returned to Rome. The Apostolic 
Chamber transformed grain trade into a state monopoly, and the Abbondanza 
into a more organized and centralized institution. Nicholas v was perhaps 
responsible for assigning it stable headquarters in Campo de’ Fiori, as they are 
first mentioned in that location in 1448. In response to the famine that Rome 
suffered between 1468 and 1471, Paul 11 (1464-1471) installed new granaries in 
Campo de’ Fiori.42 


39 The exemption is stated in the bylaws of the Dogana di Ripa issued in 1369 and is reiter- 
ated in those of 1416: Maria Luisa Lombardo, Camera Urbis Dohana Ripe et Ripecte: Liber 
Introitus 1428 (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1978), 87, 91. 

40 Seep. 291 above. 

41 Luciano Palermo, Mercati del grano a Roma tra Medioevo e Rinascimento. Il mercato dis- 
trettuale del grano in età comunale, vol. ı (Rome: Istituto Nazionale di Studi Romani, 1990), 
190-91. 

42 For the document mentioning the “Abundancia in campo de flore” in 1448, see Luciano 
Palermo, “Lapprovvigionamento granario della capitale: Strategie economiche e car- 
riere curiali a Roma alla metà del Quattrocento, in Roma Capitale (1447-1527), ed. Sergio 
Gensini (Rome: Pubblicazioni degli Archivi di Stato, 1994), 165; and Paolo Cherubini, 
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Sixtus completed the takeover of the Abbondanza, as well as of the Dogana 
di Ripa. With the bull Ordo Camerae of 1481, he arrogated to the Apostolic 
Chamber the customs duties paid on goods imported into the city and, in the 
case of the Abbondanza, the duties on foodstuffs that were exported. Such rev- 
enues were one of the largest sources of income for the Senate, which was left 
with shreds of its former economic autonomy. In his Diario della Citta di Roma, 
completed before 1494, an infuriated Stefano Infessura, the Senate’s longtime 
Secretary, accused Sixtus of hoarding grain to starve the people.48 For over a 
century, the Senate had been in charge of provisioning the city, managing the 
Abbondanza, and keeping supply routes secure. Infessura’s accusation was 
unfair, but provides an indication of how deep their ousting cut—and how 
complete it was. 

Sixtus enhanced Ripa Grande in Trastevere and its Dogana, now under 
papal control, and the seaports to which it was linked. The nearest was the 
harbor of Ostia, located at the mouth of the Tiber. Ships that had crossed the 
Mediterranean bound for Rome had their peaceful intentions ascertained 
in Ostia and their cargo inspected before they proceeded upstream toward 
the city, dragged in the last stretch by teams of oxen walking along the river- 
banks until they reached Ripa Grande—after which the Tiber was no lon- 
ger navigable by large vessels.44 Sixtus appointed his nephew, Giuliano della 
Rovere—Cardinal Protector of S. Spirito in Sassia and future Julius 11—as 
bishop of Ostia. Giuliano launched a building campaign. Between 1482 and 
1486, Baccio Pontelli, one of the most talented architect-engineers of the time, 
built in Ostia the church of S. Aurea, and next to it, together with Giuliano 
da Sangallo, the Rocca di Ostia—a massive triangular castle with two circular 
corner towers and a round donjon defended by a square artillery tower. In the 
same years, Sixtus dispatched Baccio to inspect the castle and fortifications of 
Civitavecchia, the major seaport since ancient times, just north of Rome. On 
14 December 1508, now as Julius 11, Giuliano della Rovere lay the first stone of 
the fortress of Civitavecchia, almost certainly on a project by Bramante, prob- 
ably with the assistance of Antonio da Sangallo the Younger.*® 


“Il controllo dei luoghi,” in Un pontificato ed una città: Sisto Iv (1471-1484), ed. Massimo 
Miglio et al. (Vatican City: Associazione Roma nel Rinascimento, 1986), 733, for Paul 11. 

43 Clemente Bauer, “Studi per la storia delle finanze papali durante il pontificato di Sisto Iv,’ 
ARSRStP 50 (1927); Oreste Tommasini, ed., Diario della città di Roma di Stefano Infessura 
Scribasenato (Rome: Forzani, 1890), 156-58. 

44 The system remained in use until the middle of the nineteenth century. 

45 Silvia Danesi Squarzina and Gabriele Borghini, Il Borgo di Ostia da Sisto 1v a Giulio 11 (Rome: 
De Luca, 1981); Umberto Broccoli, “Una fondazione Roveresca ad Ostia antica: Le vicende 
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During the course of Sixtus’ pontificate, Rome was securely linked to 
Mediterranean routes and trade. The city now depended more on the importa- 
tions of grain from Sicily, Spain and other Mediterranean seaports than on food- 
stuffs laboriously transported over land to be inspected at the Dogana di Terra 
near S. Eustachio.46 To ensure a seamless connection between Ripa Grande— 
and, ultimately, the Mediterranean ports—and Campo de’ Fiori, where the 
Abbondanza was located and foodstuffs were inspected and recorded, Sixtus 
built Ponte Sisto. Raised on the foundations of the ancient Janiculensis Bridge, 
a short distance upstream of Tiber Island, Sixtus’ bridge established an unin- 
terrupted route between Ripa Grande and the granaries of the Abbondanza. 


Ponte Sisto was the first stone bridge built in Rome since the ancient Romans 
and until modern times. Its first stone was laid on 29 April1473, and it was paved 
in 1475—-when thousands of pilgrims were already pouring into the city for the 
Holy Year, overburdening the medieval street system—although final touches 
were added until 1477. The need to facilitate the passage of large crowds during 
Holy Years had stimulated previous papal attempts to improve the street sys- 
tem. As the 1450 Jubilee approached, Nicholas v restored bridges, city gates and 
streets: notably, the Porta Flaminia and the street leading from that northern 
city gate to the Milvian Bridge. His interventions proved insufficient. During 
the Jubilee, a stampede on Ponte Sant'Angelo, crowded with pilgrims enter- 
ing and exiting the Borgo, had wide resonance among contemporaries: unless 
chroniclers were exaggerating, almost two hundred people died.*” 


della rocca di Giulio 11 tra storia locale ed archeologia,’ in Sisto rv e Giulio 11 mecenati e 
promotori di cultura, ed. Silvia Bottaro, Anna Dagnino and Giovanna Rotondi Terminiello 
(Savona: Soprintendenza Beni Artistici e Storici Liguria, 1989); Patricia D. Meneses, Baccio 
Pontelli a Roma: L'attività dell'architetto fiorentino per Giuliano della Rovere (Pisa: Felici, 
2010), 41-47. For an account of how war ships from Naples and Venice sought to block 
the harbor of Ostia and supplies to the city but were routed by fire from the Rocca (which 
was once closer to the shoreline than is currently the case), see Philippe Verdier “La Rocca 
d’Ostie dans l’architecture militaire du Quattrocento,” Mélanges d'Archéologie et d'Histoire 
56 (1939), 298. On the importance of the fortifications at Ostia and Civitavecchia, often 
visited by Sixtus’ successors: Delumeau, Vie économique, vol. 1, 108; and Luciano Palermo, 
Il porto di Roma nel x1v e xv secolo: Strutture socio-economiche e statuti (Rome: Istituto di 
Studi Romani, 1979), 16-23. 

46 For the Dogana di Terra and its transformation in the fifteenth century, see Ivana Ait, “La 
Dogana di S. Eustachio nel xv secolo,” in Aspetti della vita economica e culturale a Roma 
nel 400, ed. Arnold Esch (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1981). 

47 Sixtus’ bridge was also known in ancient times as Pons Aurelius, or Antoninus; for dates 
of construction, see Luigi Spezzaferro, “Ponte Sisto,” in Via Giulia: Una utopia urbanistica 
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FIGURE 113 Ponte Sisto and Tiber Island, Rome (photo © A. MacLean 2004). 
Ponte Sisto is the second bridge from the top. Both the bridge 
upstream from Ponte Sisto and the one downstream, at the tip 
of Tiber Island, are modern structures. 


Bartolomeo Platina, Sixtus’ biographer, declared that Ponte Sisto was built 


to prevent the crowds of pilgrims traveling to and from St Peter's from being 


crushed and trampled. Two plaques appended on Ponte Sisto, whose text was 


probably also written by Platina, reiterate that the new bridge was built for 


the improved commodiousness of the “multitudes of pilgrims arriving for the 


Jubilee.’*8 A story also circulated about Sixtus being inconvenienced by the 
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del 500, ed. Luigi Salerno, Luigi Spezzaferro and Manfredo Tafuri (Rome: Staderini, 1973). 
For restorations, see Rodolfo Lanciani, (A. 1000-1530), vol. 1 of Storia degli scavi di Roma 
e notizie intorno le collezioni romane di antichita (Rome: Quasar, 1989 © 1902), 61. For the 
number of ambassadors who reported the episode in letters to their rulers, see Mario 
Romani, Pellegrini e viaggiatori nell'economia di Roma dal xrv al xvII secolo (Milan: Vita 
e Pensiero, 1948), 258, n. 84. For a transcription of the letters by Vincenzo Annidano and 
Giovanni Inghirami to Francesco Sforza and Giovanni dei Medici respectively, see Ludwig 
von Pastor, Storia dei Papi dalla fine del Medio Evo, vol.1(Rome: Desclée, 1950), docs. 35, 36 
in Appendix. The medieval road system proved increasingly inadequate for the increased 
traffic of people and goods in the fifteenth century; for the measures adopted by the popes 
in this period, see Anna Modigliani, “Lapprovvigionamento annonario e i luoghi del com- 
mercio alimentare,” in Roma: Le trasformazioni urbane nel Quattrocento. Funzioni urbane 
e tipologie edilizie, vol. 2, ed. Giorgio Simoncini (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2004), 37-38. 

The relevant plaque reads: “Xystus 1111 Pont Max ad utilitatem pro peregrinaeque multi- 
tudinis ad iubileum venturae pontem hunc quem merito ruptum vocabant a fundamentis 
magna cura et impensa restituit Xystumque suo de nomine appellari voluit.” For Platina, see 
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narrow alleys he had to walk to reach the Vatican when he was still a cardinal 
living near Campo de’ Fiori, and vowing to build a bridge if he ever became 
pope. Chroniclers, as well as modern historians, have thus generally explained 
Sixtus’ reconstruction of the bridge with concerns for the Holy Year, and the 
intention to provide an alternative to Ponte Sant'Angelo, reducing its traffic.49 

Ponte Sisto, however, links the heart of the city to Trastevere and does noth- 
ing to alleviate the burden of Ponte Sant'Angelo (Fig. 14). Those approaching 
Rome from the side of Trastevere—walking along Via Aurelia and descend- 
ing from the Janiculum, or disembarking at the port of Ripa Grande—crossed 
Ponte Sisto only if they were headed to the center of the city. If their destina- 
tion was instead the Vatican, they veered north before reaching Ponte Sisto 
and traversed the west bank of the Tiber along the current Via Lungara, then 
known as Via Sancta, precisely because of the number of pilgrims walking on 
it, to reach Porta S. Spirito, the ancient Saxon Gate, and cross it to enter the 
Borgo. Those who were already within the central quarters of the city, to the 
east of the river, had equally little reason to use Ponte Sisto to reach the Borgo: 
Ponte Sant'Angelo remained the shortest way to the Vatican. 

To provide an alternative to Ponte Sant'Angelo, Sixtus would have had to 
rebuild the ancient Pons Neronianus—or Triumphalis, as it was known in the 
Renaissance—a short distance downstream from Ponte Sant'Angelo, facing 
S. Spirito in Sassia. Its piers, which Renaissance builders would have found it 
necessary to use, still visible now when the river runs low in summer, were 
of remarkable height until the eighteenth century.°° Julius 11, continuator of 


Vincenzo Fontana, Artisti e committenti nella Roma del Quattrocento: Leon Battista Alberti 
e la sua opera mediatrice (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1973), 62; and Howe, Art and 
Culture. 

49 See, most recently, Flavia Cantatore, “Sisto Iv committente di architettura a Roma tra 
magnificenza e conflitto, in Congiure e conflitti. L'affermazione della signoria pontificia 
su Roma nel Rinascimento: Politica, economia e cultura, ed. Maria Chiabò et al. (Rome: 
Roma nel Rinascimento, 2014), 315-16, who reads the significance of the bridge, once 
again, within the context of Jubilee improvements for the benefit of “pilgrims and resi- 
dents,’ as the bridge plaques recite. Spezzaferro proved an exception when he observed in 
passing, over four decades ago, that Ponte Sisto improved the link between Ripa Grande 
in Trastevere and Campo de’ Fiori (Spezzaferro, “Ponte Sisto,” 524); see also: Modigliani, 
“Approvvigionamento annonario,’ 60-61. For the story about Sixtus vowing to build a 
bridge, see Alfredo Proia and Pietro Romano, Roma nel Cinquecento: Vecchio Trastevere 
(Rome: Tipografia Agostiniana, 1935), 47. 

50 In1744, before the construction of the modern embankments, two piers emerged almost 
five meters above water level when the river ran low. See Cesare D’Onofrio, Il Tevere 
e Roma (Rome: Ugo Bozzi, 1970), 159 and, on p. 165, the reproduction of a painting by 
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1. Via di Porta Angelica 
2. Borgo Sant’Angelo 
3. Borgo Vecchio 


Probably restored by 
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Julius Il and Paul V 
Sixtus IV 
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16. S. Maria del Sole/ Temple of 
Hercules Victor 
17. Ripa Grande 


4. Palace of Domenico della Rovere 18. S. Cosimato 


5. Hospital of S. Spirito in Sassia 
6. Vicus Saxonum 

7.Pons Neronianus/ Triumphalis 
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9. Via Tor di Nona 

10. Via Coronari 

11. Via del Governo Vecchio 
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14. Via Pettinari 
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FIGURE 114 


19. Rua Judaeorum 

20. Sixtus IV’s processional route 
21. Via Sancta/ Lungara 

22. Via Giulia 

23. Via S. Francesco a Ripa 

24, Ponte Sisto 

25. Ponte S. Maria/ Ponte Rotto 
26. Capitoline 

27. S. Giovanni Battista dei Genovesi 
28. Via Ripetta 

29. Via Lungaretta 


Continuity in papal infrastructural interventions by Sixtus IV, 


Julius 11 and Paul v (reconstruction: author; drawing: I. Vanchev 


and M. Brudi; © author). 
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his uncle Sixtus’ urban policies, did in fact declare his intention to rebuild 
the Triumphalis Bridge, as the continuation of the Via Giulia that Bramante 
opened for him. The idea to rebuild it circulated for a long time, judging by the 
plethora of fanciful representations of the rebuilt bridge in maps, views and 
capricci from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, when the modern Ponte 
Vittorio Emanuele 11 was finally built in its place.5! 

The observation that rebuilding the Triumphalis would have doubled the 
link provided by Ponte Sant'Angelo between the city proper and the Borgo 
can hardly have escaped Sixtus. If he built Ponte Sisto instead, it was because, 
for all the rhetoric about facilitating the passage of pilgrims, the bridge was 
the centerpiece of a supply network linked to recently enhanced sea routes. 
The new bridge strengthened the trajectory between the port of Ripa Grande 
in Trastevere and Campo de’ Fiori, where the granaries and offices of the 
Abbondanza had been recently installed. The traffic that Ponte Sisto reduced 
was not that across Ponte Sant'Angelo, but across the bridges linking the city 
proper to Trastevere. 

There were three such bridges before the construction of Ponte Sisto: one 
on each side of Tiber Island—Ponte Cestio and Ponte Fabricius, also known 
as Ponte Quattro Capi—and Ponte S. Maria, immediately downstream. The 
bridges of Tiber Island, however, were unsuitable for the passage of a supply 
route. The island was eminently defensible—its bridges easily blocked —and 
had for that reason been an enclave of baronial families. The Pierleoni, who 
together with the Frangipane held sway over Rome in the twelfth century, had 
been ensconced on the island since the eleventh century, building the forti- 
fied palace whose impressive tower still commands the bridgehead of Ponte 
Quattro Capi. 

The island’s enduring reputation for impregnability was deserved. Together 
with Castel Sant'Angelo, Tiber Island was the only stronghold that remained 
inviolate when the German Emperor Henry Iv (1084-1105) occupied Rome in 
1084. When Henry v (1111-1125) invaded the city in 111, Pope Gregory VII (1073— 


Gaspar van Wittel (Vanvitelli) depicting the church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini viewed 
across the river, which includes the tall ruins of the piers. 

51 “Pons Triumphalis (...) quem quidem tua Beatitudo [Julius 11] vult restituere.” (Albertini, 
Opusculum, 91, quoted in: Roberto Valentini and Giuseppe Zucchetti, Codice topografico 
della città di Roma, vol. 4 (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1953), 467). See also Cesare 
D'Onofrio, Il Tevere: l'Isola Tiberina, le inondazioni, i molini, i porti, le rive, i muraglioni, 
i ponti di Roma (Rome: Romana Società Editrice, 1980), 226-30, esp. 230; and Arnaldo 
Bruschi, Bramante Architetto (Bari: Laterza, 1969), 628ff. For later representations of the 
bridge, see David R. Marshall, “Piranesi, Juvarra, and the Triumphal Bridge Tradition,” The 
Art Bulletin 85 (2003). 
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1085) chose the island as his refuge. In 1271, the Mattei were assigned the title of 
‘Commanders’ of the bridges of Tiber Island: when a pontiff died, they blocked 
with their armed guard the bridges as a preventive measure against the unrest 
marking periods of interregnum.5 Around 1300, the Pierleoni mansion and 
tower passed to the Caetani, then the papal family, who resided on the island 
until 1522, when they moved to Tor di Nona—although they held onto prop- 
erty on the island until 1638.53 The ease with which the island could be isolated 
from the rest of the city came in handy during epidemics. During the plague of 
1656-1657, it was transformed into the lazaretto brutto—quarantined quarters 
for those with manifest signs of the disease. Those only suspected of contagion, 
or convalescing, were housed in four other lazarettos located in the surround- 
ing hills.54 In the heart of the city, Tiber Island was evidently still the most eas- 
ily segregated place in Rome. Threading the main supply route of the city anda 
steady stream of carts and carriages through the fortified residence of baronial 
lords would have been unwise. 

As for Ponte S. Maria, the ancient pons Emilius, it was raised where the rap- 
ids of Tiber Island converged: floods reached devastating heights, placing the 
bridge at constant risk. The bridge—now commonly known as Ponte Rotto, 
or ‘Broken Bridge, as only one complete arch remains standing—collapsed 
and was rebuilt in 1230; further repairs followed the epic flood of 1310; and yet 
more followed in 1422. Anxious about the influx of pilgrims in the Jubilee of 
1450, Nicholas v ordered more repairs. The bridge must have been practica- 
ble during Sixtus’ years, because he restored a church at each end: S. Stefano 
delle Carrozze, also known as S. Maria del Sole, which was once the Temple 
of Hercules Victor in the Forum Boarium. At the Trastevere end, he renovated 
S. Salvatore de Pede Pontis, or ‘at the foot of the bridge; a church which was 
demolished when the river embankments were built in the 1870s. Skewed with 
respect to the axis of Ponte S. Maria, the façade of S. Salvatore formed a small 
piazza funneling into the bridge. Sixtus appended a celebratory plaque on that 
facade for the multitudes of pilgrims during the Jubilee to admire.5 Ponte S. 


52 Luigi Huetter, “I Mattei, custodi dei ponti,” Capitolium 5 (1929). 

53 Richard Krautheimer, Rome: Profile of a City, 312-1308 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1980), 149-50, 305, 320. On Caetani property on the island in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, see Alberta Campitelli, “L'Isola Tiberina e il progetto di un museo di 
storia urbana,’ in Tevere: Un'antica via per il Mediterraneo (Rome: Istituto Poligrafico e 
Zecca dello Stato, 1986), 257. 

54 Cesare D'Onofrio, Roma val bene un'abiura (Rome: Fratelli Palombi, 1976), see in particu- 
lar the chapter on “Per Roma si sta con molto timore: La peste degli anni 1656-57,” 221-59. 

55 Paola Guerrini, ‘Lepigrafia Sistina come momento della ‘Restauratio Urbis,” in Un pontifi- 
cato ed una città: Sisto Iv (1471-1484), ed. Massimo Miglio et al. (Vatican City: Associazione 
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Maria did not remain practicable for long: a flood damaged it in 1530, and Paul 
III (1534-1549) consulted Michelangelo. It was restored again under Julius III 
(1550-1555), but the efforts were to no avail, and the bridge gave way in 1557. 
Reconstructed one last time between 1573 and 1575, it collapsed definitively 
in 1598.56 

Ponte S. Maria led to the vicinity of Sant'Angelo in Pescheria, where the fish 
market was held, at the south terminus of a commercial route that—through 
Via de’ Giubbonari, Campo de’ Fiori and Via del Pellegrino—led to Ponte 
Sant'Angelo and the Borgo. The bridge, however, was evidently precarious 
even when it was passable.*” Before the construction of Ponte Sisto, foodstuffs 
unloaded at Ripa Grande and bound for Campo de’ Fiori must have been labo- 
riously ferried in small boats docking at the Posterula del Pulvino on the east 
bank of the Tiber—a postern close to the current Vicolo del Polverone, named 
after it, a few yards upstream from where Sixtus built his bridge.58 The con- 
struction of Ponte Sisto created an uninterrupted route between Ripa Grande 
in Trastevere and the Abbondanza in Campo de’ Fiori. Sixtus launched projects 
in both the areas linked by the new bridge. When we trace his interventions on 
a map of Rome, the picture of a new supply system emerges with unequivocal 
clarity (Fig. 114). 


In Trastevere, in addition to the amelioration of the port of Ripa Grande, 
Sixtus established S. Giovanni Battista dei Genovesi—a hospice for Ligurian 
sailors—with funds bequeathed by Meliaduce Cicala, a Genoese merchant 
and, as a Ligurian, a compatriot of the pope. At a central crossroads on the cur- 
rent Via Anicia, and equipped with an elegant cloister bordered by an arcade of 


Roma nel Rinascimento, 1986), 461, for plaques. On the churches, see Mariano Armellini, 
Le chiese di Roma dal secolo Iv al xix (Rome: Tipografia Vaticana, 1891), 611-12, for 
S. Stefano delle Carrozze, and pp. 674-76 for S. Salvatore ad Pede Pontis. 

56 D’Onofri, Tevere e Roma, 142-55; David Karmon, The Ruin of the Eternal City: Antiquity 
and Preservation in Renaissance Rome (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), see the 
chapter on “The Ponte Santa Maria,’ 170-98. 

57 The route, peppered with shops, was known as Via Florida-Mercatoria; see Modigliani, 
“Approvvigionamento annonario,’ 33-34; and 46-49, for the importance of the fish mar- 
ket. The fish market, however, also marked the southern border of the densely inhabited 
area of the city, at some distance from Campo de' Fiori. 

58 The Posterula was the sixth postern between Porta Flaminia and Ponte Sisto. Its existence 
is testified in the bylaws of the Senate, issued around 1471 under Paul 11, which state that 
no posterolaticum (the duty paid at posterns on the goods that were disembarked) was 
due on “aliqua grascia que veniret ad urbem,” any foodstuff entering the city, unloaded at 
this postern (Costantino Corvisieri, “Delle posterule tiberine tra la Porta Flaminia ed il 
ponte Gianicolense,” ARSRStP I (1878), 156). 
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octagonal stone columns, the shelter for sailors was built between Ripa Grande 
and Ponte S. Maria.5? Between Ripa Grande and Ponte Sisto, Sixtus restored the 
nunnery of SS. Cosma e Damiano in Mica Aurea, or S. Cosimato. The convent 
sports a courtyard with octagonal columns identical to those in the Genoese 
hospice: the same designer must have raised both, in the same years. 

One of the richest convents in Rome, S. Cosimato owned a large urban estate 
concentrated in the surroundings, as well as farmlands in the country. Favored 
by the Roman patriciate, the institution housed at one time or another the 
daughters of the Orsini, Savelli, Colonna, Farnese and Carafa. The pope himself 
had a sister, Franchetta della Rovere, who was a nun in S. Cosimato, and that 
has generally been the reason attributed to the pope’s reconstruction of the 
convent.®° Her presence in S. Cosimato, however, only meant that the pope 
more easily ensured the nunnery’s contribution in settling and developing 
the area. San Cosimato lay along a road known as ‘Rua Judaeorum’ because of 
the community of Jewish merchants that had settled along it. The Rua linked 
Ripa Grande to Ponte Sisto as well as the southern and northern city gates of 
Trastevere: Porta Portese, near Ripa Grande in the south, and Porta Settimiana 
in the north, where the Via Sancta/Lungara leading to the Borgo started. Sixtus 
reoriented the church of S. Cosimato so that it faced the Rua Judaeorum— 
which he probably restored as well—adorned its façade with a marble portal 
probably sculpted by Andrea Bregno’s shop, and appended another plaque 
commemorating his work and the Jubilee of 1475.4 

Sixtus’ successors would continue in the furrow he traced. His nephew, 
Julius 11, restored and straightened the ancient Transtiberim, thereafter known 
as Via Lungaretta, the road linking Ponte S. Maria to S. Maria in Trastevere and 
continuing along the path of the Via Aurelia Vetus to climb the Janiculum Hill, 
exiting through the city gate of Porta S. Pancrazio. Sixtus had rebuilt the sixth- 
century church of S. Pancrazio a short distance outside the gate, abolishing 


59 On S. Battista dei Genovesi, see Alberto Manodori, San Giovanni Battista dei Genovesi: 
La chiesa lospizio e la confraternita (Rome: LErma di Bretschneider, 1983). For 
Meliaduce’s inclusion in a list of merchant-importers in Rome, see Esch, Roma del primo 
Rinascimento, 68. 

60 See Kate Lowe, “Franciscan and Papal Patronage at the Clarissan Convent of San Cosimato 
in Trastevere, 1440-1560,” Papers of the British School at Rome 68 (2000), for Sixtus’ sister; 
and Giovanni Sicari, “Monastero dei Santi Cosma e Damiano in Mica Aurea: Sue proprietà 
in Roma,’ Alma Roma 23 (1982), for the holdings of the convent. 

61 Construction lasted between 1474 and 1482. On the portal, see Laura Gigli and Marco 
Setti, “Andrea Bregno e il portale Sistino della chiesa di San Cosimato in Roma,’ in La 
forma del Rinascimento: Donatello, Andrea Bregno, Michelangelo e la scultura a Roma nel 
Quattrocento, ed. Claudio Crescentini and Claudio Strinati (Soveria Mannelli: Rubbettino), 
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its aisles and transforming it into an aula-like structure—a manifestation of 
fifteenth-century appreciation for the models of antiquity and a means of 
enhancing the road into Trastevere.® 

More persistent efforts were spent on the Rua Judaeorum, and its continu- 
ation past Porta Settimiana toward the Borgo. It was not only pilgrims headed 
for the Vatican sites that populated the route: goods disembarked at Ripa 
Grande that were destined for the Vatican traveled along the same trajectory. 
Julius 11 had Bramante straighten the Via Sancta into the Via Lungara, link- 
ing Porta Settimiana to Porta S. Spirito. Ideas about urban design had evolved 
since Sixtus, who sought to develop the gently arcing Rua Judaeorum through 
the enhanced presence of his sister's nunnery with time-tested medieval prac- 
tice. Julius aimed instead to extend the Lungara in a ramrod straight line all the 
way to Ripa Grande by demolishing the buildings in its path.83 

His successors pursued the plan tenaciously. An Avviso of 1588, a piece of 
news published in a broadsheet, announced that Sixtus v (1585-1590) intended 
to: “Cut through [the urban fabric] from Porta Settimiana in the Trastevere to 
Ripa Grande, opening a beautiful street that would continue toward St Paul 
[Outside the Walls].” In 1611, Paul v (1605-1621) implemented the plan by open- 
ing Via S. Francesco a Ripa, a road that—except for the interruption at S. Maria 
in Trastevere, which evidently could not be razed to the ground —formed with 
Via Lungara an axis linking Ripa Grande to the Borgo. In 1624, Urban v111 (1623- 
1644) paved Via S. Francesco a Ripa and lined it with trees. In 1642, he raised 
walls crowning the crest of the Janiculum, linking the two fortified enclaves of 


62 Richard Krautheimer Spencer Corbett and Wolfgang Frankl, Corpus Basilicarum 
Christianarum Romae: The Early Christian Basilicas of Rome (1v-1x Cent.), vol. 3 (Vatican 
City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana 1967), 153-74 and PI. 6; on Sixtus’ remod- 
eling see in particular pp. 156, 173. 

63 The hypothesis concerning Julius’ intentions (offered by Bruschi, Bramante Architetto, 
631) is confirmed by the author of a seventeenth-century guide to Rome who declared: 
“along the Via Lungara (which was straightened from Porta S. Spirito to Porta Settimiana 
by Julius 11, who planned to continue that street all the way to Ripa by demolishing all the 
buildings creating an obstacle on either side) you will see...” (“nella Longara (drizzata 
dalla porta di S. Spirito fino alla Settimiana da Giulio Secondo, il quale aveva in animo di 
tirarla fin a Ripa, con mandare a terra tutti gl'edificii, che da l'una e l'altra banda l’havessero 
impedita) vedrete... ”). The guide is: Fioravante Martinelli, Roma ricercata nel suo sito, et 
nella scuola di tutti gli antiquarii (Venice: n. p., 1677), 24; this was the fifth edition of the 
text; the first was published in 1644. 
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the Borgo and the Trastevere and including Via Lungara within the protected 
enceinte.® Sixtus Iv’s plan to connect Ripa Grande to the Borgo was complete. 

When he devised that plan, it was not limited to Trastevere, its river port, 
and the link with the Vatican. The Rua Judaeorum also linked Ripa Grande to 
Ponte Sisto and, across that bridge, to Campo de’ Fiori. Once the bridge was in 
place, Sixtus paved and restored the road issuing from Ponte Sisto—the cur- 
rent Via de’ Pettinari, and the perpendicular Via de’ Giubbonari, which expands 
into the equally restored Campo de’ Fiori. A plaque dated 1483, appended at 
the corner of Campo de’ Fiori and Via dei Balestrari, celebrates Sixtus’ renova- 
tion of the area, “which was dilapidated, muddy and malodorous.” That was 
probably an exaggeration meant to magnify papal merit—Francesco Ariosto, 
the humanist from Ferrara who was in Rome in 1471 in the retinue of Borso 
d'Este, described instead the market square as: “that spacious piazza of Campo 
de’ Fiori, so abundant and plentiful with everything.’ Around 1480, Sixtus 
restored the aptly named Via del Pellegrino, a road teeming with pilgrims and 
citizens, lined with shops, a commercial spine linking Campo de’ Fiori to Ponte 
Sant'Angelo and the Borgo, which must have been all but occluded when the 
pope enlarged it by slicing off part of the old church of S. Lorenzo in Damaso 
near Campo de’ Fiori: even today, it is barely five meters wide. Via del Pellegrino 
flows into the Canale di Ponte, the road issuing from Ponte Sant'Angelo, for 
which restoration work was reported already in 1473-1474.°° 

In the bull Etsi de cunctarum civitatum he issued in 1478, in addition to estab- 
lishing the ownership rights of those who restored buildings, Sixtus ordered 
the demolition of porticoes and balconies to clear and enlarge streets. In his 
Diario, Stefano Infessura reported the story about King Ferrante of Naples 
pointing out during a state visit that the pope would never wield full control 
of the city as long as there were so many narrow alleys obstructed by balconies 


64 Giulia Petrucci, Una strada del Seicento a Roma: La via di S. Francesco a Ripa (Rome: 
Edizioni Kappa, 1995); the excerpt from the Avviso is in: “Avvisi,” 30 January 1588 (BAV, 
Urb. Lat. 1056, p. 52) and is transcribed by Petrucci on p. 11. 

65 For the text (“Quae modo putris eras et olenti sordida coeno”) and the text of the inscrip- 
tion, see Guerrini, “Epigrafia Sistina” 472-73. For Francesco Ariosto (“quella spaciosa 
piazza de Campo de’ Fiori habundante e copiosissima de ciascuna cosa”), see Cherubini, 
“Controllo dei luoghi,” 733. 

66 See Simonetta Valtieri, “La zona di Campo de’ Fiori prima e dopo gli interventi di Sisto rv,” 
L'Architettura Cronache e Storia 30 (1984), 651, for a document recording the compensation 
paid in 1480 to S. Lorenzo in Damaso for the partial demolition. See also: Luigi Spezzaferro, 
“Place Farnèse: Urbanisme et politique,’ in Le Palais Farnèse, vol. 1,1, ed. Philippe Levillain 
and Frangois-Charles Uginet (Rome: École Frangaise de Rome, 1981), 87. 
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and porticoes. From their shelter, the king had observed, even women could 
keep papal soldiers in check. “Ever since then, wherever possible,’ Infessura 
sneered, “porticoes and balconies have been demolished and streets widened, 
under the pretext of paving them or to smooth the ground.”®” Infessura had 
an axe to grind, but he was at least partly right: the clearance of streets served 
a military purpose as well. Above all, however, the streets that Sixtus paved 
or repaired were part of an improved supply system. Muddy, cluttered, and 
overrun by vendors’ stalls, architectural encroachments and additions, the 
medieval roads were unable to sustain the increased traffic of people and, 
especially, goods that the return of the papal court to the city had brought in 
its wake. Paving and enlarging streets by demolishing obstructions sought to 
facilitate circulation. 

The pope strengthened the supply system in the northern part of the city 
as well. The second most important river port after Ripa Grande was Ripetta 
on the eastern riverbank, a short way downstream from the Porta Flaminia, 
next to the Mausoleum of Augustus. Boats from the northern hinterland, car- 
rying mostly foodstuffs and wood to burn, docked at Ripetta. Like Ripa Grande, 
Ripetta was more efficiently linked to the papal seat at the Vatican on the one 
hand, and to Campo de’ Fiori on the other. In 1480, Sixtus paved the road start- 
ing from Ponte Sant'Angelo and curving along the Tiber bank to reach Piazza 
Nicosia, just south of Ripetta—now known as Via Tor di Nona, it was then 
dubbed Via Sistina.58 The route along Via Sistina, Piazza Navona—which he 
also paved—and the enlarged Via del Pellegrino connected Ripetta to Campo 
de’ Fiori as well. 

Finally, Sixtus restored the roads linking both ends of Piazza Navona to 
Ponte Sant'Angelo and the Borgo. At the northern tip of Piazza Navona, he 
straightened a road known as Via Recta after his intervention, the current Via 
dei Coronari. At the southern end, he ordered repairs for the road starting at 
Piazza del Pasquino all the way to Ponte Sant'Angelo. He installed the main 
marketplace of the city, which had been held for centuries on the square in 
front of the Capitoline Hill, in the newly paved Piazza Navona—now securely 
connected to the Borgo. The new market at Piazza Navona did not immedi- 
ately or entirely replace the traditional one on the Capitoline. But, in decline, 


67 “Et dall’hora in po’ quanto sia stato possibile sono stati gittati li mignani et porticali et 
allargate le strade, sotto colore di fare gli ammattonati et allustrare la terra” (Tommasini, 
Diario, 79-80). For Infessura’s bias, see Massimo Miglio, “Roma dopo Avignone: La rina- 
scita politica dell’antico,” in Memoria dell'antico nell'arte italiana. L'uso dei classici, vol. 1, 
ed. Salvatore Settis (Turin: Einaudi, 1984), 87-88. 

68 Modigliani, “Approvvigionamento annonario,” 39-41; Valtieri, “Campo de’ Fiori.” 
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the latter was completely eliminated not long afterwards, probably when 
Michelangelo's design for the area began to be implemented in 1536.69 

The two main river ports in the city—Ripa Grande and Ripetta, respectively 
in the south and north of the city—were linked to the papal citadel in the 
Borgo and to the commercial hub of Campo de’ Fiori through a system of roads 
that were the in-town continuation of sea routes. All that was left to do was 
to ensure that the new infrastructural system was adequately garrisoned. The 
papal Borgo was impregnable, but families with ancient roots in urban soil 
still dominated large stretches of the city enclosed within the Tiber bend. The 
Campo de’ Fiori and its granaries, in particular, were in need of protection. 


Sixtus appointed Vianiesio Albergati, a trusted collaborator, as Governor of 
Rome, installing him with his armed guard in a residence located between 
Ponte Sisto and Campo de’ Fiori—the nucleus of the future Palazzo Farnese.”° 
The Governor, an office established in 1436 by Eugene rv while he was exiled 
in Florence, administered both civil and criminal justice and, more generally, 
governed Rome and its district. His office was frequently coupled with that 
of Vice Camerlengo of the Apostolic Chamber, roughly the equivalent of a 
modern finance minister, making the Governor one of the most powerful men 
of the papal administration. In addition, Albergati was the Governor of the 
Patrimony of St Peter’s—the Lands of the Church, which were an important 
source of cereal production for Rome.” Few men were better suited to garrison 
Sixtus’ grain route. 

Garrisoning was necessary, because feudal families living for centuries 
around Campo de’ Fiori threatened with their ancient jurisdictional preroga- 
tives the parvenu pope's hold over the area. The most influential of these 
families were the Orsini. They owned palaces at San Pantaleo and at Monte 
Giordano, but in the second half of the twelfth century had established their 
main family residence on the ruins of Pompey’s Theater, overlooking Campo 
de’ Fiori. Their property extended from that fortified complex all the way to 
the Tiber, and they could muster a militia that was three or four thousand men 


69 Guerrini, “Epigrafia Sistina,” 465-66; Miglio, “Roma dopo Avignone,” 102; Modigliani, 
“Approvvigionamento annonario,” 41-43. For a synthesis of Sixtus’ urban interventions, 
see Giorgio Simoncini, ed., Roma: Le trasformazioni urbane nel Quattrocento. Topografia 
e urbanistica da Bonifacio 1x ad Alessandro V1, vol. 1 (Florence: Leo S. Olschki, 2004), 
161-203. 

70 The suggestion that the location of the Governor’s residence was chosen to that end is in: 
Spezzaferro, “Place Farnèse,” 86. 

71 Niccolò Del Re, Monsignor Governatore di Roma (Rome: Istituto di Studi Romani, 1972), 65. 
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strong.” The Orsini were on good terms with the Della Rovere pope, but such 
terms could be reversed at a moment's notice. Further, they were historically 
allied to the Capodiferro, also installed in the area. The Capodiferro, together 
with the Savelli, gave Sixtus the greatest reason for concern. 

The Savelli headquarters stood on the Aventine Hill, but their property 
stretched from the foot of that hill along the eastern bank of the Tiber toward 
Campo de’ Fiori, an area where they wielded visible power. The head of their 
clan held the office of Maresciallo, or Marshal of the Roman Church: he was 
in charge of judging civil and criminal cases brought against lay members of 
the papal court. The Savelli’s armed guard enforced their sentences, which 
were issued and served in the Curia, or Corte Savella, their tribunal and prison, 
located in Via Monserrato, near Campo de’ Fiori. The office of Marshal had cus- 
tomarily passed from one generation of the Savelli to the next until 1430, when 
the custom was codified and the title legally became hereditary. In the future 
Palazzo Farnese, Vianiesio Albergati was only steps from the Curia Savella. 
Jurisdictional conflicts arose with Mariano Savelli, the Maresciallo, and Sixtus 
seized the opportunity. On 12 July 1473, he issued the Capitula Declaratoria 
Iurisdictionum Curiarum Urbis, with which he drastically reduced the preroga- 
tives of the Maresciallo, assigning to Albergati the right to supervise and sanc- 
tion his actions through the use of military force, if necessary—a humiliating 
measure for the Savelli leader. In 1482, the pope dealt a final crushing blow. The 
Savelli had sided with the Duke of Calabria in a war waged against the pope, and 
Sixtus punished them by depriving Mariano Savelli of the office of Maresciallo 
altogether—a measure that remained in effect until the pope’s death.” 

The presence of the Capodiferro near Campo de’ Fiori made Sixtus equally 
wary. Bovatteri, or cattle and grain merchants whose wealth consolidated in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Capodiferro had settled near the 
Campo, close to the Orsini—of whom they were initially clients rather than 
equal partners. Their main urban residence was the palace standing between 
Ponte Sisto and Campo de’ Fiori, now known as Palazzo Spada and most 


72 On Orsini property, see Valtieri, “Campo de’ Fiori,” 652. On this family’s urban property: 
Francesca Bosman, “Incastellamento urbano a Roma: Il caso degli Orsini” in Settlement 
and Economy in Italy:1500 BC-AD 1500. Papers of the Fifth Conference of Italian Archaeology, 
ed. Neil Christie (Oxford: Oxbow Books, 1995); and especially Guendalina Ajello Mahler, 
“The Orsini: A Family of Roman Baroni in Context 1. The Orsini Family Papers at the 
University of California, Los Angeles: Property Administration, Political Strategy and 
Architectural Legacy,” Viator 39 (2008). For the number of fighting men they could rely 
on, see Cherubini, “Controllo dei luoghi,” 735-36. 

73 Cherubini, “Controllo dei luoghi,” 735. 
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famous for Francesco Borromini’s gallery with the false perspective. The urban 
estate of the Capodiferro stretched around their palace, steps from Ponte Sisto, 
an unequivocal territorial presence. But there were further reasons for papal 
concern. 

The Capodiferro had long been involved in the grain trade and wielded evi- 
dent authority over its supply route. In 1385, Lello Maddaleni, a man of their 
house, collected the ripatico at Ripa Grande—the tax due by vessels docking 
at the banks, or ripa, of a river port. During a famine, Lello came to the aid 
of the city by importing grain from Sicily with which he inundated the city 
markets—he acted as a ruler, providing for the needs of the city, and acquired 
attendant status. Family tradition and public status mattered. In 1408, Paolo 
Gosi Capodiferro was lord of the castle of Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, in 
charge of inspecting ships bound for Rome.”4 The Dogana di Ripa eventually 
took over the prerogatives of the Capodiferro at Ostia, but the transfer was 
uncomfortably recent, and the family retained more than symbolic reminders 
of their feudal rights: they still held the castle of Ostia, the outermost post of 
the Dogana di Ripa. Sixtus’ appointment of his feisty nephew Giuliano della 
Rovere as bishop of Ostia and the latter’s launching of a building campaign 
were the main instrument for returning the strategic seaport to papal hands. 

In addition to Vianiesio Albergati, Sixtus installed family members around 
Campo de’ Fiori. On 17 February 1472, he appointed his nephew Leonardo 
Della Rovere—brother of Giuliano della Rovere and a young condottiere in 
the service of the Church—as Prefect of Rome. Five days later, accompanied 
by a procession of dignitaries, the new Prefect took possession of his assigned 
residence, “the palace he would inhabit in Campo de’ Fiori.””> In 1477, Sixtus 
handed to Raffaele Riario—another nephew, then only sixteen years old—a 
cardinal’s hat. On 18 October 1483, news having reached him that the cardinal 
titular of S.Lorenzo in Damaso, the small church just north of Campo de’ Fiori, 
was on his deathbed in Bologna, Sixtus assigned that church to Raffaele. His 
nephew was to acquire S. Lorenzo and its attached palace as his cardinal’s seat 
as soon as the old cardinal died or effective immediately if, the pope rather 
unceremoniously added, “iam obitus est,’ he’s dead already. Raffaele moved 


74 Neppi, Palazzo Spada, 10. 

75 Having taken his leave from the pope, Leonardo, “the Prefect of the pope, was then accom- 
panied by two most reverend cardinal-deacons who rode with him one on each side all 
the way to the palace that was to be his residence in Campo de’ Fiori” (“postea comitati 
sunt eundem dominum prefectum, equitantem medium inter duos ex reverendissimis domi- 
nis diaconis cardinalibus, usque ad palatium eius pro tunc habitationis in Campo Flore”), 
quoted in Cherubini, “Controllo dei luoghi,” 740. 
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immediately into the palace of S. Lorenzo, eventually rebuilding it into the pal- 
ace of the Cancelleria. Work on the Cancelleria did not start until 1488 or 1489, 
four or five years after the death of Sixtus.?6 The construction of the splendid 
palace, however—whose south corner, decorated with the Della Rovere coat 
of arms, looms over Campo de’ Fiori like the prow of a ship breaking through 
flotsam—represents the architectural continuation of Sistine urban policies. 

Sixtus himself paraded in pomp through the area at every opportunity, striv- 
ing to strengthen papal control through physical presence. On close to twenty 
chronicled occasions, he made ample detours on his way to the Vatican, or 
other liturgically significant parts of the city, in order to pass by Campo de’ 
Fiori. In early June 1481, for example, he returned to the Vatican after celebrat- 
ing Mass in S. Maria del Popolo, in thanksgiving for the death of Mehmet 11 
(1451-1481), the Ottoman Sultan. The pope descended along the Corso, but 
instead of reaching the Vatican by the shortest route, along the Via Sistina he 
had recently restored, he continued south, turning westward at Piazza della 
Minerva near the Pantheon, heading for S. Andrea della Valle before turning 
south again to reach Campo de’ Fiori, where he finally veered north along Via 
del Pellegrino toward Ponte Sant'Angelo and the Vatican (Fig. 114).77 


Innocent 111 had focused his efforts on linking Rome to the south of the pen- 
insula, a main source of trade and supply, along a trajectory marked by a series 
of urban and rural strongholds. Sixtus rv—a pope of modest origins who, 
like Innocent, ascended the topmost rung of the social hierarchy through his 
learning and sagacity—created an urban road system that, dovetailing with 
Mediterranean routes, placed Rome at the center of a burgeoning network of 
maritime trade. He secured both ends of the enhanced supply infrastructure: 
the seaports at one end and Campo de’ Fiori, final destination of the edible 
cargo unloaded at the river ports, at the other. At the Vatican, he brought to 
fruition the process that Innocent had started almost three centuries earlier, 
establishing a permanent seat of papal government. The roads from the river 


76 On the palazzo della Cancelleria, see Christoph Luitpold Frommel, “Il cardinale Raffaele 
Riario e il palazzo della Cancelleria” in Sisto Iv e Giulio IT mecenati e promotori di 
cultura, ed. Silvia Bottaro, Anna Dagnino and Giovanna Rotondi Terminiello (Savona: 
Soprintendenza per i Beni Artistici e Storici della Liguria, 1990), who on p. 79 comments 
that Riario’s massive palace was meant to dominate an entire urban sector, “similar 
to what the Colonna, the Orsini or Savelli had done for centuries.’ See also Simonetta 
Valtieri, “La fabbrica del palazzo del cardinale Raffaele Riario (la Cancelleria), Quaderni 
dell'Istituto di Storia dell’Architettura 27 (1982). For Raffaele Riario’s appointment as cardi- 
nal, see Neppi, Palazzo Spada, 42ff. 

77 Cherubini, “Controllo dei luoghi, 741-42. 
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FIGURE 115 Palazzo della Cancelleria, view from Campo de’ Fiori, begun ca. 1489 
(photo © author). 
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ports of Ripa Grande and Ripetta; those from the Campo de’ Fiori; and those 
from Piazza Navona, now the main marketplace of the city, all converged on 
the Borgo, definitive seat of the papacy. 

The confraternity of the Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore lost all concrete 
economic and territorial significance. When Julius 11 revoked their legal juris- 
diction over Via Maior in 1510, he dealt a devastating blow to their corporate 
identity and civic pride. By then, however, that jurisdiction had little more 
than symbolic value. The new road system linking sea routes to the urban 
commercial and institutional nodes established under Sixtus decreased the 
importance of the supply route over land and of Via Maior, which was con- 
trolled by the confraternity. The terminus of the old supply route was the mar- 
ketplace on the Capitoline: when Sixtus transferred the main market to Piazza 
Navona, although a few stalls continued operating on the Capitoline for a time, 
he effectively dismantled the Raccomandati’s route. The Dogana di Terra at 
S. Eustachio as well—where goods entering the city over land were inspected 
and which was as securely in the hands of the Apostolic Chamber as the 
Dogana di Ripa and the Abbondanza—was located adjacent to Piazza Navona. 

During Sixtus’ pontificate, the commercial center of the city shifted east- 
ward, along an axis now defined by Piazza Navona, Campo de’ Fiori and Ponte 
Sisto. Deprived of control over the main marketplace, no longer held at the 
foot of their seat, and cut off from the system of new roads, the Senate was 
pushed to the margins of urban and political life. In 1471, they received from 
the newly elected Sixtus a group of ancient bronzes previously at the Lateran 
(including the bronze she-wolf), the nucleus of the collection that is now 
the Musei Capitolini. The gift, made by a pope seeking a broad consensus 
that would facilitate the implementation of his urban policies, flattered the 
Conservatori—as the Senate’s councilors, in charge of the conservation of the 
city’s antiquities, were called—by respecting their prerogatives. The donation, 
however, signaled the papal vision for the position the Senate was to hold in 
civic life: a ceremonial role devoid of any real political or economic weight.”8 

The strengthening of the papal hold over the city in the course of Sixtus’ pon- 
tificate can be traced in the inscriptions celebrating his urban interventions 


78 Massimo Miglio, “Il leone e la lupa: Dal simbolo al pasticcio alla francese,” Studi Romani 
30 (1982), pointed to the political significance of Sixtus’ donation. More recently, that sug- 
gestion was articulated by underlining the Conservatori’s acknowledged role; see Claudio 
Parisi Presicce, “I grandi bronzi di Sisto rv dal Laterano in Campidoglio, in Sisto rv: Le 
arti a Roma nel primo Rinascimento, ed. Fabio Benzi, Claudio Crescentini and Malena B. 
McGrath (Rome: Shakespeare and Company, 2000). For the new commercial axis of the 
city, see Modigliani, “Approvvigionamento annonario,” 57-63. 
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appended across the city. In the inscription on Ponte Sisto, dated 1475, Sixtus 
declared he had built the work for the commodiousness of travelers and of 
Roman citizens, as represented by the Senate. A handful of years later, concilia- 
tory references to the municipal authority were eschewed: in a stone inscrip- 
tion dated 1480, the restoration of Via Sistina is celebrated as a papal gift to the 
population. In the plaque that celebrates the pope’s restoration of Campo de’ 
Fiori, dated 1483, it is the magistri stratarum themselves, the Senate’s magis- 
trates in charge of the street system, who sing Sixtus’ praises.”? There would be 
pockets of dissent and turmoil for a while yet. But there would be no turning 
back from the path of centralized papal administration. 


79 Francesca Niutta, “Temi e personaggi dell’epigrafia sistina,” in Un pontificato ed una 
città: Sisto IV (1471-1484), ed. Massimo Miglio et al. (Vatican City: Associazione Roma nel 
Rinascimento, 1986); Guerrini, “Epigrafia Sistina.” 


Epilogue 


The early history of hospitals closes with the fifteenth century. In the middle 
of that century, cruciform hospitals appeared in Lombardy, establishing a new 
dominant type. They were vast institutions whose wards formed a square or 
rectangular perimeter that enclosed wings arranged in a three- or four-armed 
cross, with courtyards nestled among them. Access of the inhabitants of the 
institution to the exterior was regulated: the shift in attitudes toward the poor 
had become architecturally visible. The medieval scheme—whereby long 
halls, unmitigated by porticoes, gave direct access to the public street from the 
hospital wards—survived in Rome for a while yet, however, because it also 
served a ceremonial purpose. Doors opening directly onto the public street 
from the patients’ wards, without any mediating space or structure, made for 
dramatic entries of visiting dignitaries directly among the patients’ beds. 

That was the case for the Raccomandati’s New Ward, built at the Lateran 
around 1462, whose main doors still open directly onto the vast piazza front- 
ing it. The monumental portals were probably not used on a daily basis by 
the patients, or the hospital confraternity members, who had easier and more 
discreet access from the interior of the compound. The doors on the piazza 
must have been flung open on special occasions for the benefit of high-ranking 
visitors. Parading with their corteges along the length of the great halls and 
the rows of bedridden patients, such visitors offered a spectacle of pomp and 
compassion to the poor, who reciprocated by representing the piety of their 
patrons and benefactors. 

Only a little over a decade later, S. Spirito in Sassia, as rebuilt under Sixtus Iv 
(1471-1484), revealed the influence of the Lombard hospital schemes: a long 
portico lined the street along the north flank of the Sistine Ward, while two 
courtyards clustered behind it. On a site that would not allow a full-fledged 
four-armed cross scheme, the unknown architect of Sixtus’ hospital designed 
a three-armed variant, not enclosed by a perimeter—although the third wing, 
perpendicular to the Sistine Ward, was built much later, under Alexander vII 
(1655-1667).! The two main portals of the Sistine Ward still opened directly 
onto the public street, however. One, now replaced by a copy, was on the short 
east facade, turned toward the city across the river, and opened, customarily, 
among the patients’ beds. The other portal, on the long north elevation, now 
shielded by a prothyron, led instead to the immense space capped by the dome, 


1 Ludwig Heydenreich, Architecture in Italy 1400-1500 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1996 
© 1974), 67. 
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which functioned as a grand vestibule to the infirmary halls on either side. A 
papal throne was installed at the west end of the Sistine Ward. When Sixtus 
received Charlotte, queen of Cyprus, in S. Spirito, the queen either entered at 
the east end, parading down the entire length of the Sistine Ward, or started 
midway, beneath the dome, to reach the papal throne. The rank of visiting per- 
sonalities perhaps determined how far they walked before reaching the pres- 
ence of His Holiness. 

The practice of staging royal or papal processions in hospital wards flour- 
ished and was better documented in later centuries. During the Jubilee Year of 
1600, Clement VIII (1592-1605) visited the hospital of the Trinità dei Pellegrini 
at Ponte Sisto no less than six times.2 The papacy was pitted in those years 
in the struggle against the erosion of its provinces by the new Protestant 
credo spreading in Europe. The Trinita dei Pellegrini specialized in hosting 
pilgrims—multitudes of them—many of whom came from beyond the Alps: 
the splendor of the papal retinue on his numerous visits showcased the pious 
concern of the Church of Rome. 

Notions on decorum had shifted in the meantime, and hospital halls now 
had distinct functions. At the Trinita, which began to be built in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, patients did not sleep and eat in the same wards, on long 
makeshift wooden tables arranged in front of the beds. Separate halls, arranged 
on multiple floors, were used as dormitories or refectories.3 One of these halls, 
a refectory, built along the south flank of the church of the Trinità, still stands. 
Its entrance is on the short façade, standing next to the portal of the church, 
and the interior is lined with marble busts of popes and benefactors of not 
negligible facture. At the threshold of the seventeenth century, papal corteges 
must have more decorously paraded along this richly ornamented refectory 
hall, rather than along the beds of the sheltered homeless. 

The context in which the Trinita operated had changed as well: the struggle 
to control the city and its territory, from which an absolutist papacy emerged 
victorious, had ended. Hospitals remained political instruments, but their tar- 
get and purpose was transformed. Institutions such as the Trinita were tools 
of religious propaganda and social engineering. The concentric configuration 
of the city—whereby each sector was dominated by the neighborhood lord, 
while clients, artisans, small shopkeepers and craftsmen occupied interstitial 


2 Sandra Vasco Rocca, SS. Trinita dei Pellegrini, vol. 133 of Le chiese di Roma illustrate (Rome: 
Palombi, 1979), 13. 

3 Onthe building history of the Trinità, see Carla Keyvanian, “Charity, Architecture and Urban 
Development in Post-Tridentine Rome: The Hospital of the SS.ma Trinita dei Pellegrini e 
Convalescenti (1548-1680)” (PhD diss., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 2000), 96-189. 
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spaces around his mansion—was being dismantled. New notions of nobility 
required that palaces rise next to other palaces, while other groups be rele- 
gated in socially homogenous quarters. The city was reconfigured, in the effort 
to transform it into sectors demarcated by religious or social lines. The Jewish 
Ghetto was formally established in 1555, and specialized charitable institutions 
emerged, in which increasingly marginalized groups were locked up—vagrants 
and beggars, reformed prostitutes, and “deviant” women, among others. 

The distinction between charitable and custodial institutions blurred until 
it became hard to detect. At the tail end of the sixteenth century, Sixtus v 
(1585-1590) established the Hospice for Beggars, one of the earliest institu- 
tions for vagrants in Europe, next to the Trinita dei Pellegrini at Ponte Sisto. 
The benign name notwithstanding, the institution was equipped with bars at 
the windows and was commonly referred to as a carcere, a prison. Lined along 
Via de’ Pettinari, the road that was a continuation of Ponte Sisto, which Sixtus 
had restored, the tall but uninspiring façades of the Hospice for Beggars and 
the Trinita sanitized and separated the palatial district rising to the immediate 
north of Ponte Sisto from the disreputable area and the Jewish Ghetto to the 
immediate south.4 

In the same years, an enclosure for prostitutes was established near the 
river port of Ripetta, once the Colonna’s sector. In addition to the river port, 
the Porta Flaminia, a major city gate, gave access to the area that was thus 
populated by sailors, tradesmen and travelers, as well as the tavern-keepers, 
innkeepers and prostitutes catering to them. Steps away from the prostitutes’ 
quarter, the hospital of S. Rocco delle Celate, whose church still stands on Via 
Ripetta, was established. It was a charitable institution where women were 
allowed to give birth, leaving their babies behind if they so wished, protected 
by anonymity. The designation ‘delle Celate, or ‘hidden’ women, referred to the 
veil that the women who were forced to resort to the services of the institu- 
tion wore when knocking at its doors. Steps north of S. Rocco, along the same 


4 A record of payments demanded by masons and craftsmen working on the Hospice for 
Beggars between 1585 and 1589 included bars for a window “of the prison” (Asr, Camerale 1, 
Serie “Fabbriche,” b. 1527, folder 3, pp. 6, 17v). A chronicler mentioning the capture of some 
young beggars in 1595 noted that they were dragged “in carceribus Pontis Sixti,’ to the prison 
of Ponte Sisto (Luigi Salerno, Luigi Spezzaferro and Manfredo Tafuri. Via Giulia: Una utopia 
urbanistica del 500 (Rome: Staderini, 1973), 15-17). For the effort to create architectural bar- 
riers between neighborhoods around Ponte Sisto, see Carla Keyvanian, “Concerted Efforts: 
The Quarter of the Barberini Casa Grande in 17th-Century Rome,” Journal of the Society 
of Architectural Historians 64 (2005). 
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street, S. Giacomo in Augusta, the small medieval hospital established by 
Pietro Colonna in honor of his uncle, was enlarged by Leo x Medici (1513-1521) 
into S. Giacomo ‘degli Incurabili, of the Incurables, because it was dedicated to 
syphilis patients—the new disease ravaging Europe, probably imported from 
the Americas, and presumably more widespread among sailors and prostitutes. 

The transformation of hospitals into prisons culminated with the construc- 
tion of San Michele a Ripa, an imposing Hospice for Poor Invalids designed 
by Carlo Fontana and built at Porta Portese in 1703 that was actually a penal 
institution for juveniles and women. Equipped with individual cells, it is hailed 
as the first modern prison in Europe.® 

Hospitals separated and sanitized areas, marking certain neighborhoods as 
dedicated to specific groups. The specialization of charitable institutions, still 
called ‘hospitals’ or ‘hospices, into establishments with a variety of functions, 
including medical ones, paralleled the demarcation of urban sectors along 
social or religious lines rather than feudal jurisdictions. Hospitals remained 
tools of urban intervention, but in a transformed sociopolitical and cultural 
context—the object of a separate study. 


5 Nikolaus Pevsner, A History of Building Types (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1976), 
161. 
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John vini Palaeologus (1425-1448), emperor 
281 
Jonas d'Orléans, bishop 38, 70 
Justinian, emperor 33, 43n 





Kamateros, John, patriarch of Constantinople 
19 

King Ferrante. See Ferrante, king of Naples 

Knights of Malta. See Religious Orders, 
Military Orders, Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem 

Knights of Rhodes. See Religious Orders, 
Military Orders, Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem 
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Knights of St John of Jerusalem. See Religious 
Orders, Military Orders 
Krt, Canaanite god 28 


Lanciani, Rodolfo 

Le Goff, Jacques 6on 

Lepers, leprosy and leper-houses 
65, 66, 67, 345, 349 n. 13 

Longhi, Martino 228-29 

Lorenzetti, Pietro 345 

Louis 1x, king of France 75, 275 

Louis XIV, king of France 70 


176, 177n, 216n, 217N, 254 
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Maggi, Giovanni Paolo 338 
Magister Gregorius, author of Mirabilia Urbis 
Romae 184, 185n 

magistri aedificiorum et viarum 327 

Mantegna, Martyrdom of St Sebastian 217, 
fig. 218 

Margaret of Burgundy, Countess of Tonnerre 
74-76, 185 

Marmorari. See Cosmati 

Marsilius of Padua 19 

Martino di Porto 292 

Masci, Girolamo. See Popes, Nicholas Iv 

Mattei. See Roman families 

Mehmet II, Sultan 380 

Melozzo da Forlì 344 n. 9, 361 

Michelangelo 204, 247, 310, 372, 377 

Mino da Fiesole 114, 342 

Mola, Giacomo 338 

Mola, Giovanni Battista 338 

Moore, Robert I., 8, 9n, 10n 


Nanni di Baccio Bigio 171 

Napoleon 55, fig. 9 

Naser-e Khosraw 180 

Nerses, Armenian patriarch 34 

Nicholas of Cusa 339-40 

Nicola da Valmontone 331-332 

Nolli, Giambattista. See Places and Subjects, 
Maps of Rome 

Normanni, See Roman families 

Novelli. See Roman families 


Orsini. See Roman families 
Osbert of Clare 58-59 
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Otto of Brunswick, Holy Roman Emperor 
47 


Panvinio, Onofrio 304 
Papal Vicar 296, 297, 310 
Paul, Apostle 67-68 
depictions of 124, 190-91, 257, 275, 331 
fig. 26 
Pauline doctrine 52 
vision of 92 


Pepin, king of the Franks 36n, 40, 42, 44, 71, 


72n 
Perugino, Pietro 343 
Charge to Peter 344-46, 351-52, fig. 103 


Peruzzi, Baldassarre 186 
Peter, Apostle 
depictions of 124, 190-91, 257, 275, 331, 
344, 351, figs. 26, 103 
relics at Vatican. See Places and Subjects, 
Cathedra Petri and Grave of Peter 
source of papal power. See also Places 
and Subjects, Vicarius Petri, notion 
vision of 92 


Peter of Blois 59-60, 65, 72 

Peter Damian u7n 

Petrarch 229, 283 

Petrus Mallius 126,129 

Philip 11, king of France 53, 95, 129-30 
Philip rv, king of France 194, 286 


Pierleoni. See Roman families 

Pietro da Cortona 186 

Pietro del Sasso 188-89, 191, 258, 276 
Pisanello 330 


Plantagenets 57, 60, 64, 65, 74, 180, 183, 
191-92 
Edwardi 9 


Geoffrey of Anjou 59, 64, 180 
Mélisende of Jerusalem, wife 180 
Henry II 9, 56-57, 59-66, 72, 76, 79, 83, 
90, 95, 180, 183 
Fulk v, grandfather 180 
Matilda, mother 58-59 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, wife 
Henry the Young King 60 
Hospitals 180, 184, 192 
John Lackland 83,180 
Richard Lionheart 6o, 83, 95, 180, 183 


60, 64 
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Platina, Bartolomeo 367 
Pliny 52 
Poli. See Roman families 
Ponzio, Flaminio 281n, 336 
Poor 
Christ’s Poor un, 13-14, 43, 76n, 194 
distributions of food 1, 3, 30, 39, 43-44 
numbers of 6n, 15, 32, 43-44 
provisions for 
ancient Near East 26-30, 44, 47 
widows and orphans 26-28, 38, 
47-49 
shelters for. See Diaconiae and 
Xenodocheia and Hospitals 
social category 30-32 
Popes 
Alexander 111 (1159-1181) 59, 71n, 193, 
194n, 213, 224N 
Alexander Iv (1254-1261) 76, 228 
Alexander vil (1655-1667) 384 
Benedict xIV (1740-1758) 347n 
Boniface VII (1294-1303) 89, 162n, 203, 
267, 273, 276n, 283-86, 295 
Boniface 1x (1389-1404) 323-24, 327, 
364 
Callixtus 111 (1455-1458) 128, 333 
Celestine 111 (1191-1198) 96, 97 n. 40, 
104 N. 57, 129-30, 259 
Celestine v (July-December 1294) 285 
Clement 111 (1188-1191) 96, 281 
Clement Iv (1265-1268) 265 
Clement v (1305-1314) 276 n. 123, 286, 
288 
Clement VI (1342-1352) 288 n.1, 309, 310, 
352 
Clement v11 (antipope 1378-1394) 323 
Clement VIII (1592-1605) 385 
Clement x1 (1649-1721) 338 
Eugene II (1145-1153) 91n. 30, 99—100, 
105-06, 108-09, 116, 154 
Vatican palace 99-100,105-06, 
108-09, 116, 154 
Eugene IV (1431-1447) 128, 330, 331, 333 
n. 78, 340, 343, 352, 353, 377 
Gelasius 11 (118-119) 213 
Gregory I (590-604) 88 
Gregory Iv (827-844) 99 
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Gregory VII (1073-1085) 66,163n, 
371-72 
Gregory IX (1227-1241) 126n, 224n, 227 
Gregory XIII (1572-1582) 335 
Hadrian (772-795) 43n, 44 
Honorius 111 (1216-1227, previously 
Cencio Camerario) 103, 104 n. 57, 
126 n. 100, 170-71, 175, 178, 190, 210, 
211 n. 18, 215 n. 25, 232 n. 52, 238 n. 62, 
241, 243, 245, 259, 262 n. 96, 357 
Honorius Iv (1285-1287) 267 
Innocent 111 (1198-1216) 9-10, 47, 52n, 
68, 70n, 76-80, 83-96, 98-99, 130, 
132-136, 138-40, 144, 146, 148-151, 153, 
168, 170-71, 173-75, 178-80, 184, 186, 
193-94, 202, 208-10, 212, 222, 227, 
232-34, 245, 253, 257-59, 260, 262, 264, 
276, 344-45, 357-58, 380. See also 
Roman families, Conti di Segni, Lotario 
and Places and Subjects, Hospitals in 
Rome, S. Spirito in Sassia, foundation 
by Innocent 111 
contribution to papal primacy 91-94, 
117-23 
education 90,119, 154, 179, 208 
influence on Renaissance popes 339, 
341-42, 361-62, 380 
itinerant court and summer 
travel 95-96, 126, 128-29, 155, 
160-61 
nepotism 160-61, 162n, 231, 241 
notion of State  90—g1n,128-29 
penchant for aulae 180, 186-192, 
231 
‘Recuperation’ of the Campagna 
Romana 155-62, 284 
Vatican palace 100-16, 122-24, 129. 
See also Places and Subjects, 
Vatican Palace 
John vini (872-882) 120 
John xxIHl (1316-1834) 295 
Julius 11 (1503-1513) 353 
Julius 111 (1550-1555) 372 
Leo 111 (750-816) 99 
Leo Iv (847-855) 80-81 
Leo x (1518-1521) 287, 335, 351 387 
Martin v (1417-1431) 128, 286, 337 
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Popes, Martin v (1417-1431) (cont.) 
support of the Raccomandati al 
SS. Salvatore 325 n. 62, 327-31, 
333 
Nicholas 111 (1277-1280) 224 n. 40, 265, 
269, 276 
enmity with Annibaldi 264-65 
Vatican Palace 101,102, 104-05, 
106 n. 61, 127—28, 217, 281, 341 
Nicholas 1v (1288-1292) 97n, 98, 128, 
269-73, 275, 276, 278, 280-82, 293, 
fig. 88 
Nicholas v (1447-1455) 128, 281n.132, 
332-33, 343, 353, 364, 366, 371 
Vatican palace 101, 102, 341 
Paul 11 (1464-1471) 128, 197 n. 100, 333, 
352-53, 364, 372 n. 58 
Paul 111 (1534-1549) 106 n. 61, 372 
Paul v (1605-1621) 374, fig. 14 
Pius 11 (1458-1464) 128, 333 
Pius v (1566-1572) 336 
Sixtus IV (1471-1484) 89, 128, 171, 188, 
197, 336, 341, 353, 380. See also Places 
and Subjects, Hospitals in Rome, 
S. Spirito in Sassia, Sistine Ward 
centralization of the administration 
365, 378, 380-83 
enhancement of infrastructure 
342, 372, 375-77) 380-82, fig. 114 
garrisoning of Campo de’ Fiori 
377-80 
interventions in Trastevere 372-75 
Sistine Chapel 11, 13-15, 
342-43, 345) 350-51, 354, 356, 361, 
fig. 24 
frescoes. See Botticelli, Sandro 
and Perugino, Pietro 
Sixtus v (1585-1590) 20, 110, 134, 240, 
281, 336-37, 338, 374, 386 
Stephen 11 (752-757) 44,133 
Symmachus (498-514) 99 
Urban Iv (1261-1264) 175, 195, 228, 265 
Urban v (1862-1370) 331 
Urban VII (1623-1644) 336, 374-75 
Zacharias 42-44, 133, 324, 332 
Porcari, Stefano 340-41 
Prefetti. See Roman families 
Procopius 33 
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Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore 281, 283, 


292-338 
administrative role 312-13, 327-28, 
341 
Black Death 31-12 
cemetery 297-98, 311, fig. 90 
S. Maria delle Grazie, funerary chapel 
298-99 
coat ofarms 299, 307, 315-16, 324, 326, 
figs. 98-99 
decline 327, 332-38, 382 
execution of relic robbers 331-32, 337, 
fig. 101 
Giovanni di Nardo, Guardian 296 
Holy Year of 1350, 309-12 
infirmaries 
domus solaratam 297, 300, 310, 328 
Holy Angel 294, 299-307, 310-11, 
315-18, 318, 319-21, 323, 328, 334, 
figs. 90, 92-94, 100 
frescoes 316-19, 324, fig. 93 
license to run 297, 299-300, 302, 307, 
323 
New Ward 334, 337, 338, 341, 384 
figs. 90, 100, 102 
Old Ward 329-30, 334, 338, figs. 91, 
100 
frescoes 330, 338 
S. Giacomo al Colosseo 321-24, 
325 nn. 59 and 62, 326, 331, 336 
frescoes 323-24, 336 
Sts Peter and Marcellinus (spedaletto) 
272, 283, 292, 293, 294, 295N, 297, 
307, 310, 323, 327, 328, 332 
Women’s Ward 299 n. 22, 338, figs. 90, 
97, 102 
Palatium Regis 294, 307, 334, fig. 96 
patient capacity 334 
patrimony and its management 310-12, 
329, 333-34; 337-38 
portal 307-309, 3u, fig. 91 
porticoed building 315-21, 324, 330, 
figs. 97—100 
frescoes 316-19, 321, 324 
procession of Salvatore Acheropita. 
See People and Places, 
Miraculous images, Salvatore 
Acheropita 
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S. Andrea, church 
figs. 91, 100 
statutes and organization 
328-29, 333-34 
Via Maior 
development and occupation 20, 
294, 299, 307, 311, 313, 315, 321, 
324-26, 329, 336 
jurisdiction 289, 313, 315, 324-26, 341, 
342 
loss of 335, 336, 382 
Rainaldi, Carlo 276 n.124, 338 
Raphael 202, 223 
Peter Healing the Lame Man at the Gate of 
the Temple 351 
Redig de Campos, Deoclecio 101-105, 106n 
Reginald, bishop of Chartres 83 
Religious Orders 


294, 299-300, 307, 


296, 313, 326, 


Antonites 144, 239-40, 271-72 
Benedictines 
Cistercians 153-66 
architectural ability 162-74, 178-80, 
191, 350 
infirmaries 138, 165-66, figs. 39-41 


Bijloke, Ghent 166, fig. 40 
Conversi, Fossanova 162, 166-69, 
173, 179, 187, 250, 305-06, figs. 37, 


41 
Eberbach 166 
Ourscamp 166, fig. 39 
monasteries 153, 154, 155-58, 163-65, 
180, fig. 35 
Casamari 155,163, 164n, 171, 179n 
Fontenay 153, 170, 180, 188 
Fossanova 155-59, 161, 164n, 


166-68, 179, 187, 210, 249, 284, 
figs. 36, 37 
S. Maria de Poblet 
Tre Fontane 


165, fig. 38 
97, 103n, 106, 108-10, 
154, 179N, 319N, fig. 23 
Franciscans 14, 79n, 85, 266, 269, 278, 
279, 284, 353, 357, 362 
Hospital Order of Altopascio 314 
Military Orders 146-47, 174, 193-94 
Knights of St John of Jerusalem 
145-51, 191-92 
Bonaventure, Prior in Rome 148 
commanderies 147-48 
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fortresses 147 

hospital of St John in Jerusalem 
180-83, 191-92, 194, fig. 49 

influence on European infirmaries 
149, 180, 183, 191 

Roger des Moulins, Grand Master 
181 

S. Basilio, church and monastery 
148, 150, 151, 193, 195-97, figs. 55, 


58 
Knights Templar 193-94, 314 
Teuton Knights 
Trinitarians 173-75, 177-78, 193, 245. 


See also Places and Subjects, Hospitals 
in Rome, S. Tommaso in Formis 
Riario, Raffaele 379-80 
Robert Guiscard 213 
Robert 11 or The Pious, king of the Franks 


74 95 

Rohault de Fleury, Georges 316-17 n. 47, 
321, fig. 100 

Roman families, general characteristics 
201-09 


social identity and practices 
208-10, 221-22, 238, 260, 262, 266, 
273-75, 282-84 
art patronage 202, 260, 283, 287 
sources of wealth 202-205, 236-38 
urban settlement patterns and strategies 
201-08, 221-22, 236-39, 282, 290, 
fig. 61 
development of sectors 
226 
fortresses and compounds 151, 


201-05, 


151-52, 206, 


205-07 
Roman families 
Annibaldi 203, 209-10, 227-28, 230-333, 
235, 238-40, 259-60, 273, 281, 284, 
fig. 35. See also Conti di Segni, alliance 
with Annibaldi 
Annibaldo 233-35 
decline 228, 271, 283, 287, 298, 324 
enmity with Colonna. See Colonna, 
enmity with Annibaldi 
fortresses and compounds 
accasamenta Anniballensium 255 
Castello delle Milizie 206, 223, 
269, fig. 63 
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Roman families, fortresses (cont.) 


compound at the Lateran 235-37, 
239-40, 272, 298-99, 307, 327, 
figs. 68-70 
Pietro, Innocent III’s brother-in- 
law 103, 160, 209, 210, 227, 
231-35, 249 
Riccardo, papal protonotary 287 
Riccardo delle Milizie 175, 227-28, 
233, 265, 271, 287 
Caetani 162n, 203, 227n, 228, 272, 284, 
286, 371 
Benedetto. See Popes, Boniface VIII 
Loffredo 284 
Pietro 284 
war against Colonna. See Colonna, war 
against Boniface VIII 
Capocci 257, 260, 276, 283 
Fiorenzo 276 
Giovanni, leader of the Commune 
138, 257, 259 
Capodiferro 378-79 
Lello Maddaleno 379 
Colonna 98, 128, 202, 203, 239, 262-86, 
289, 290, 292, 293, 295, 327, 373 
380n, 386, figs. 35, 84, 85, 88 
Aloisa 276 
enmity with Annibaldi 264-65, 
267-69, 271, 275, 280, 283 
fortresses 263, 265, 269, 282, 285 
Giacomo, cardinal 266-67, 271, 275, 
276n, 279-80, 285, 287, 387, fig. 88 
Gianni, son of Stefano 292 
Giovanna, abbess of S. Silvestro in 
Capite 267, 270, 275, 276, 283, 285 
Giovanni, cardinal 239n, 262-64, 275, 
304-05, 386 
Giovanni, senator 265-67, 270, 276 
Margherita 266, 274 
Oddone, future pope. See Popes, 
Martin v 
Oddone, senator 263-64, 265 
Oddone, son of Pietro 262, 264 
Pietro, founder of the house 262, 264 
Pietro, cardinal 269-70, 273, 275-76, 
279-80, 283-87, 292, 305, 321, 387 
founder of S. Giacomo al Colosseo 
273-75, 321, 323N 
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founder of Raccomandati del 
SS. Salvatore 289, 292, 293n, 


305 
founder of S. Giacomo in Augusta 
287, 387 
war against Boniface VIII 283-86, 
295 


restoration of St John Lateran 
269-71, 281, 282, 287, 329 
restoration of S. Maria Maggiore 
269-70, 275-83, figs. 87, 88 
apse mosaic 279 
Sciarra 285, 286 
Stefano, brother of cardinal Pietro 
283, 285 
Stefano, father of Gianni 292 
Conti di Segni 103, 151, 155, 203, 208-210, 
222, 229-31, 233-35, 240, 247-57, 259, 
260, 262, 264, 267n, 276, 287, fig. 35, 
fig. 78 
alliance with Annibaldi 210, 222-40, 
246-49, 257-61, 269, 281 
Imperial Forums, occupation of 
151, 210, 212-13, 222, 260 
S. Maria Maggiore, occupation of 
area 246-47, 256-61 
S. Pietro in Vincoli, occupation of 
247-49, 253-56, 260, figs. 56, 75, 
76, 80, 81 
Giacomo 160, 231 
Lotario 208-10. See also Popes, 
Innocent II 
father, Trasmondo 208 
mother, Clarissa Scotti 209 
palaces 
Artena 249, fig. 78 
Castello Vecchio near 
Colleferro 249, fig. 79 
S. Pietro in Vincoli. See alliance 
with Annibaldi 
Riccardo, brother of Innocent 111 
83n, 151n, 161, 188, 208, 209-10, 227, 
232, 233, 234, 257, 258 
Riccardo, son of Innocent I11’s sister 
175, 227 
rural holdings 209-10, 155-158, 231, 
250-52, 284, fig. 35. See also Places 
and Subjects, Sora 
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Stefano, cardinal 83n, 92, 104, 232, 
233-35, 240, 257, 271, 284 
trademark stone revetment 
figs. 34, 75-79 
Della Rovere 
Domenico 361. See also Places and 
Subjects, Palaces, Palace of 
Domenico della Rovere 
Francesco. See Popes, Sixtus IV 
Franchetta Pardo, sister of 
Francesco 373 
Giuliano. See Popes, Julius 11 
Innocenzo de’ Flavi della Rovere 353 
Leonardo 379 
Pio dei Medici della Rovere 353 
Frangipane 
231-33, 240—41, 247, 2551, 260, 273, 282, 
284, 324, 325, 370, figs. 59-62 
ad Freiepanos, area 220, fig. 62 


247-54, 


201, 213-22, 224N, 227N, 


Cartularia 213, 217, 222, 232, 282, 
fig. 50 
Cencio 213, 214n, 220n 


Cencio II 213, 222, 224n 
‘Corridore’ between Arches of Titus 


and Constantine 217, fig. 60 
Colosseum 232-33, 257, 272, 273) 324, 
325 


Giacomo 257 
Palatine and Forum 
262, fig. 59 
Rainone 257n 
S. Anastasia 220 
S. Maria in Pallara on the 
Palatine 
S. Maria Nova in the Forum 
222, 232, 282 
Mattei 371 
Normanni 201 
Novelli 294, 298, 299, 307, 327, 338 
Orsini 127-28, 203, 206, 224n, 233n, 
264-65, 290, 373, 377-78, 380n 
Bertoldo, senator 290 
Corridore di Borgo 127, 217 
Giangaetano. See Popes, Nicholas 111 
Margherita 265 
palaces. See Places and Subjects, 
Palaces in Rome, Palazzo di Monte 
Giordano and Palazzo a S. Pantaleo 
and Palazzo Orsini in Campo de’ 
Fiori 


213-22, 230-31, 


213, 221 
134, 217, 
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Pierleoni 201, 213, 370-71 
Poli 138-39, 209, 247 
Prefetti 201 
Savelli 203, 207, 290, 267, 373, 378, 
380 n. 76, fig. 57 
Curia Savella 378 
Rusuti, Filippo 279 


Saladin 85, 147, 180, 182, 193, 194 

Savelli. See Roman families 

Schedel, Hartmann 345, fig. 105 

Senate and People of Rome 47, 76, 79, 
100, 138-39, 203, 215n, 287-88, 312-13, 
327 

anti-patrician measures 286-93 

Seroux d’Agincourt, Jean-Baptiste 323, 336 

Severus, patriarch of Antioch 34 

Shakespeare 25, 55, 58 

Shearman, John 67n, 68n, 114, u6n, 123n, 
3430, 349N, 350-510 

Sigeric, archbishop of Canterbury 36 

Signorile, Niccolò 329 

St Augustine. See Augustine of Hippo 

Stefano da Ceccano 161 

Stephen of Blois 58,59 n. 69 

Suger, abbot of St-Denis 185 


Templars. See Religious Orders, Military 
Orders, Knights Templar 

Teutonic Knights. See Religious Orders, 
Military Orders 

Theodoric, pilgrim in Jerusalem 

Torriani, Orazio 228-29 

Trinitarians. See Religious Orders 


Ur-Nammu (or Ur-Namma), Sumerian king 
27, 47 

Urukagina, Sumerian king 26-27, 47 

Valla, Lorenzo 52 n. 54, 340 

Vecchietta, Lorenzo 36, 358-59 

Voci, Anna Maria 100n, 105, 106n, 11-14 


Waldensians 19 

Widows and orphans 26-28, 38, 47-49 
William II of England (William Rufus) 57 
William of Malmesbury 54, 57-58 
William of Ockham 54 

William the Conqueror 57, 95 
Winckelmann, Johann 108 
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Abaton 33 
Abbondanza 5-6, 82, 291n, 362-66, 370, 372, 
382. See also Annona 

Altopascio. See People, Religious Orders, 
Hospital Order of Altopascio 

Amiens 8 

Anagni 83, 155, 188, 262, 284, 286 

Ancient monuments 
Aqua Traianaaqueduct 44 


Arch of Basile 294, 297, 299, 315, 330, 336 

Arch of Constantine 217, 220, 241, 324, 
fig. 60 

Arch of Janus Quadrifons 218, 220n, 
232n, fig. 62 

Arch of Silano and Dolabella 241, 245, 
316, fig. 48 

Basilica of Junius Bassus 144n, 186-87, 
271 

Baths of Caracalla 185-86, 240, 282n 


Claudian aqueduct and arches 
241, 294, 297, 298, 299, 307, 315-16, 321, 
329, 330, 338, figs. 47, 99, 102 

Cloaca Maxima 150 

Colosseum. See also People, Roman 
families, Frangipane 83, 96, 134, 139, 
140, 175, 211, 218, 220-22, 224N, 231-33, 
235, 239, 240, 241, 245, 255, 257, 259-60, 
270N, 273, 275, 282, 289, 313, 321, 323, 
324-27, 336, figs. 56, 80 

Mausoleum of Augustus 
286, 376 

Mausoleum of Cecilia Metella 285 

Mausoleum of Helena, Constantine’s 


176, 211, 


263, 267, 283 


mother 294-95 
Pompey’s Theater 377 
Septizonium 220-21, 241 


Temple of Hercules Victor in the Forum 
Boarium 371 

Theater of Pompey 377 

Ancient monuments in the Forums 

Arch of Augustus 216 

Arch of Fabianus 215, 216n 

Arch of Septimius Severus 
231, figs. 44, 50 

Arch of Titus 116, 118, 213, 217, 232, fig. 50 


44-45, 214, 


Arcum Aurae 211, 212N, 215 
Column of Phocas 214, 216n, figs. 40, 50 
Curia Senatus 45, 134, 186, 187, 214, 232, 
282, 281, fig. 34 
Regia 215 
Secretarium 186 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina or 
S. Lorenzo in Miranda 204, 215, 216n, 
217N, 221 
Temple of Caesar 215-16 
Temple of Janus 214 
Temple of Jove Stator 217 
Angevin Empire 9, 60-61, 64, 66 
Anjou 59, 60, 61, 64-65 
Annona _ 30, 39-40, 364. See also 
Abbondanza 
Anointment 
of clergy 68, 85 
of European kings 
74-75 
of Hebrew kings 52 
of popes 94 
of queens 75 
Antioch 34, 19 


44, 54, 59, 71-72, 


Arab medicine and translations 15-16, 181n, 
184 
Assisi, frescoes of basilica 224, 228, 267, 


279n, 357, 358n, fig. 64 
Auricular confession 86-88 
Avignon 47, 111n, 128, 193, 202, 287, 288, 


309-10, 327N, 341, 342, 352, 364 


Béziers 10 
Black Death. See Plague 
Borgo, fig. 18 
as center of papal power 18,19, 20, 80, 
96, 98-100, 123-29, 139, 197, 213, 289, 
339) 342, 350, 361-62, 377, 382 
competing locations for papal seat 
96-99 
defenses 81 


Bricks, spoliated 105, 143-44, 168, 201, 


306-07, 353 
Bridges 
Milvian 366 
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Pons Neronianus or Triumphalis 368-70 
Ponte Cestio 370 
Ponte Fabricius or Quattro Capi 370 
Ponte S. Maria or Ponte Rotto 370, 
371-72, 373 
Ponte Sant'Angelo 82, go, 98, 128, 171, 212, 
347; 252, 354, 361, 366, 368-70, 372, 375» 
376, 380 
Ponte Sisto 338, 342, 366-73, 375, 377, 
378-79, 383, 385, 386, figs. 11, 13-14 
Bronze she-wolf 42, 332, 382 
Burgus Saxonum. See Scholae, Saxons 


Campagna Romana 103, 160, 208, 209, 210, 
238, 249, 263, 269, fig. 35 
Campo de’ Fiori 364, 366, 368, 370, 372, 
375-75, 377-83 
Campo Torrecchiano 204, 216n, figs. 56, 81 
Campo Vaccino 204 
Campus Martius 127,128, 206, 212, 265, 
266n 
Castel San Pietro 267 
Castel Sant'Angelo 44, 98, 127, 185, 217, 370 
Castle of Margat 147 
Cathedra Petri 120-22, 124, 209, fig. 25 
Charity 
attribute of leadership 30, 39-49 
ancient Near East 26-29 
bishops 31-39 
Greco-Roman civilization 30-31 
relationship to justice 27-28, 38, 44, 
47, 49 
religious injunction 14, 28-30 
political significance and social effects 3, 
4, 33-34, 60-61 
visual representations 45-47 
Theodore Psalter 45, 46, fig. 7 
Passion of Edmund 46-48, fig. 8 
Churches 
All Saints, Writtle 83 
Hagia Sophia, Constantinople 1g 
S. Andrea, Vercelli 258 
S. Oliva, Cori 249-50, fig. 77 
Churches, chapels and monasteries in 
Rome 245-46 
Old St Peter 282 
apse mosaic 124, fig. 26 
as new cathedral 124-26 
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S. Adriano. See Ancient monuments in the 
Forums, Curia Senatus 

S. Anastasia. See People, Roman families, 
Frangipane 

S. Annunziata. See S. Basilio 

S. Andrea. See People, Raccomandati del 
SS. Salvatore, S. Andrea 

Sant'Angelo in Pescheria 175n, 372 

S. Antonio Abbate 144, 187, fig. 33 

S. Basilio. See People, Religious Orders, 
Military Orders, Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem 

S. Caterina a Magnanapoli 226-27, 
figs. 63, 65 

S. Clemente 21,273, 279 

S. Cosimato 373 

S. Eustachio 44, 269, 272, 362, 366, 382 

S. Francesca Romana in the Forum. See 
S. Maria Nova in the Forum 

S. Francesco di Paola 256, figs. 56, 81 

S. Giacomo al Colosseo. See People, 
Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore, 
infirmaries and Roman families, 
Colonna, Pietro, founder of S. Giacomo 
al Colosseo 

S. Giorgio al Velabro 40, 97, 218, 232n, 
g19n, fig. 62 

S. Gregorio al Celio 221, 241, 245, fig. 72 

S. Lorenzo in Damaso 375, 379 

S. Lorenzo in Miranda. See Ancient 
Monuments in the Forum, Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina 

S. Lucia in Selci 45, 257, 258, 259 

S. Maria ad Monasterio 254, 255 

S. Maria ai Monti 83 

S. Maria Antiqua or S. Maria Liberatrice in 
the Forum 40, 216, 217n 

S. Maria delle Grazie. See People, 
Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore, 
cemetery 

S. Maria del Popolo 380, fig. 11 

S. Maria del Sole. See S. Stefano delle 
Carrozze 

S. Maria in Aracoeli 277, 326 

S. Maria in Pallara on the Palatine. See 
People, Roman Families, Frangipane 

S. Maria in Sassia. See Hospitals in Rome, 
S. Spirito in Sassia 
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S. Maria in Trastevere 185-86, 279, 373, 
374 

S. Maria in Via Lata 40, 212n, 266 

S. Maria Maggiore 134, 187, 188-89, 247, 
269, 272, 276, 283, 287, figs. 56, 87, 88, 
102. See also People, Roman families, 
Colonna, restoration of S. Maria 
Maggiore and Conti di Segni, alliance 
with Annibaldi 
co-cathedral and papal seat 97-98, 

128, 281 

S. Maria Nova in the Forum. See People, 
Roman Families, Frangipane 

S. Maria sopra Minerva 277 

S. Martino ai Monti 45, 257-59, fig. 82 

S. Michele Magno 80. See also Scholae 

S. Pancrazio 373-74 

S. Pietro in Vincoli 247-49, 256-57 

S. Prassede 18gn, 259n, 262n, 275, 304 

S. Pudenziana 188, 191, 258, 276, 280, 281 
apse mosaic 189-91 

S. Salvatore de Pede Pontis 371 

S. Salvatore de Rota Colisei 325 

SS. Apostoli 267, 337n 

SS. Cosma e Damiano in Mica Aurea. 
See S. Cosimato 

S. Sebastiano on the Appian Way 191, 
246 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo 97, 108, 170-71, 175, 
178, 241-45, 259, 319N, figs. 22, 72-74 

S. Silvestro in Capite 266-67, 269, 274, 
275, 283, 285 

S. Sisto Vecchio 170, 187-89, 191, 
234 n. 58, 245, 246, figs. 43, 51 

SS. Luca e Martina. See Ancient 
Monuments in the Forum, Secretarium 

SS. Quattro Coronati 92,104, 234-35, 
240, 244-45, 257, 259-60, 300, fig. 67. 
See also St Silvester at SS. Quattro 
Coronati 

SS. Sergio e Bacco in the Forum 44-45, 
187, 209, 231, 232n, 319n, figs. 44, 50 

S. Stefano delle Carrozze (or). See Ancient 
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St John Lateran. See Lateran and People, 
Roman families, Colonna, restoration 
of St John Lateran 

St Lawrence at the Lateran (or Sancta 
Sanctorum) 110-1, 14 n. 77, 118, 132, 
133 fig. 27, 134, 236 fig. 68, 240, 271, 293, 
317 fig. 98, 325 n. 62, 326, 331, 337 

St Lawrence Outside the Walls 103, 104n, 
198 

St Martin at the Vatican. See Vatican 
Palace, Sistine Chapel, medieval 
predecessor 

St Mary in Saxia. See Hospitals in Rome, 
S. Spirito in Sassia, S. Maria in Sassia or 
Saxia 

St Paul Outside the Walls 190, 256 n. 88, 
283, 374 

St Peter. See Old St Peter 

Sts Cosmas and Damian 216n, 262, 275 

Sts Peter and Marcellinus 240, 271, 282, 
292, 293. See also People, 
Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore, 
infirmaries 

St Silvester at SS. Quattro Coronati 92, 
234, fig. 19. See also Legend of 
St Silvester and Constantine 
frescoes 92, 93, 104, 234, fig. 19 


Circus Maximus 221 
Citeaux 153 
City gates of Rome 


Porta Angelica 361 

Porta Appia. See Porta S. Sebastiano 

Porta Asinaria 239, 309 

Porta Flaminia 269, 366, 372n, 376, 386 

Porta Latina 220, 246 

Porta Maggiore 45, 240, 272, 275 

Porta Portese 373, 387 

Porta Settimiana 373, 374 

Porta S. Lorenzo 45 

Porta S. Pancrazio 373-74 

Porta S. Sebastiano 220, 246 

Saxon Gate/Porta S. Spirito 81, 90, 135 
fig. 28, 368 


Civita castellana, cathedral 178 
Civitavecchia 365, 366 n. 45 
Coemeterus Maius 121 
Colleferro 249 

Column of the Flagellation 276 


monuments, Temple of Hercules Victor 
in the Forum Boarium 

SS. Vincenzo e Anastasio. See People, 
Religious Orders, Cistercians, 
monasteries, Tre Fontane 
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Commune of Rome. See Senate and People 
of Rome 
Conciliar theories. See People, Conciliar 
bishops and theories 
Concordia Apostolorum, iconography 
190-91 
Confessio. See Grave of Peter at the Vatican 
Confraternities 2, 293, 296. See also 
People, Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore 
Constantinople 43n, 84, 119, 131, 133 
Cori 160, 210, 249, 252, 319, fig. 72. See also 
Churches, S. Oliva, Cori 
Corridore dei Frangipani. See People, Roman 
families, Frangipane 
Corridore di Borgo. See People, Roman 
families, Orsini 
Councils of the Church 
Aachen 36 
Aix-la-Chapelle 36 
Basel 339-4on, 343. See also Conciliar 
bishops and theories 
Constance 339. See also Conciliar 
bishops and theories 
Florence 340 
Fourth Lateran gn, 79n, 86-87, 19 
Nicaea 34 
Pisa 339. See also Conciliar bishops and 
theories 
Crac des Chevaliers 147 
Crusades 95, 173-74, 180-183, 262, 275, 345 
Cult of saints 53, 55-56. See also Lives 
of Saints 


Decretum Gratiani. See People, Gratian 
Diaconiae 
bathing of the poor 39-40 
periods of construction 44-45 
Diario della città di Roma. See People, 
Infessura, Stefano 
Doctrine of Incarnation 29-30, 132 
Doctrine of Papal Primacy 67-71, 91-94, 
350-51. See also Vicarius Christi, 
notion and Vicarius Petri, notion 
and People, Popes, Innocent 111, 
contribution to papal primacy 
opposition from within the Latin Church 
119 
opposition of Eastern Churches 8-119 
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visual representations 
apse mosaic in Old St Peter's 124, 
126 n. 100, 190, fig. 26 
bronze lunette perhaps commissioned 
for Peter's grave 122 n. 94 
Charge to Peter. See People, Perugino, 
Pietro 
Cleansing of the Leper. See People, 
Botticelli, Sandro 
Peter Healing the Lame Man. See 
People, Raphael 
Doctrine of the Keys. See Doctrine of Papal 
Primacy 
Dogane 
Dogana del bestiame 216n 
Dogana dell’Abbondanza. See 
Abbondanza 
Dogana di Ripa 362-65, 379, 382 
Dogana di Terra 362, 366, 382 
Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem 345 
Donation of Constantine 42, 91-93, 340 
Dream of Innocent 111, iconography 356-58 
Duecento, artistic period 202, 262, 276, 
304-05, 319-20 
Duomo of Gubbio 305-06, fig. 95 


Etsi de cunctarum civitatum, papal bull 
355-56, 375-76 


Famines 5-6, 289-90 
Ferentino 170, 285 
Forum(s). See also Ancient monuments in 
the Forums 
area 104, 128, 139, 140, 149-51, 166, 186, 
189, 192, 202, 210, 214-15, 222, 229N, 257, 
259, 286-87, figs. 29, 34 
Boarium 40, 216, 218, 371 
of Augustus 146, 148, 150, 153, 195, 197, 
210, 211, 212N, 231, figs. 55, 58, 66 
of Nerva 150, 211, 212n, 215, 282, 286 
of Trajan 140, 150, 152-53, 21n, 212n, 
fig. 32 
Markets of Trajan 145-46, 223, 227, 
figs. 63, 65 
Pacis 151, 229 
Romanum 40, 44, 118, 134, 186, 187, 188, 
204, 209, 210, 212-17, 222, 231-32, 262, 
263, 281, 326, figs. 34, 59 
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Fossanova. See People, Religious Orders, 
Cistercians, monasteries 

Franks’ Route. See Via Francigena 

Frascati 239, 262, 264 


Governor of Rome, office 377 
Grave of Peter at the Vatican 96, 100, 115, 116, 
120, 122, 129, 139 
Gregorian Reform 4, 66, 71, 85, 88, 17-18, 
163n, 185 
emphasis on sacraments 85-88 
opposition to royal thaumaturgy 65-66 


Hadrian’s Mausoleum. See Castel Sant'Angelo 
Hansen's disease. See People, Lepers, leprosy 
and leper houses 
Heavenly Jerusalem. See Jerusalem 
Hill(s) 
Alban 239, 240, 262, 264 
Aventine 194, 207, 362, 378, fig. 57 
Caelian 140, 170, 173, 174, 175, 192, 240-47, 
259, 260, 287, 295, fig. 71 
Capitoline 40,92, 104n, 128, 222, 227, 290, 
292, 309N, 310 
marketplace 96, 203-204, 210, 263, 296, 
376-77, 382 
Musei Capitolini 382 
seat of Senate and People of Rome 
153, 288 
Esquiline 97, 98, 134, 144, 257, 270 
Janiculum 368, 373, 374-75 


Magnanapoli 103, 139, 151, 206, 210, 
212, 224N, 227, 257, 260, 269, figs. 58, 
63, 65 

Mons Saccorum 100, 101, 123 

Mount Zion 118,123 

Oppian 247,295 

Palatine 140, 213, 215-16, 218, 220, 221, 


222, 240, 241, 245, 246, 324, 362, fig. 71 
Quirinal 139, 210, 227, 269, 281 
S. Pietro in Vincoli. See People, Roman 
families, Conti, alliance with Annibaldi 
Viminal 281 
Holy Lands 146, 147, 148, 149-50, 153, 174, 180 
Holy Spirit, gifts 67-68, 72, 94, 112, 116, 129, 
350-51 
Holy Years 291, 309, 310, 312, 335, 352, 3570, 
366-68, 371, 373, 385 
Horti Agrippinae 81 
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Hospitals 1-8, 314-15. See also Hospitals 
in Rome and Diaconiae and 
Xenodocheia 

architecture 4, 10—11, 72-77, 191-92, 
384-86 
portals 144, 169, 171, 173, 177, 178-79, 
187, 195, 270, 301-02, 353-54, 
384-85, figs. 33, 48, 91, 94, 100 
as places of healing 2, 26 
as religious centers 1, 35, 297-98 
banking services 1 


canonical injunctions and status 35-36, 
297-98 

ceremonial use 354, 384-85 

England 4, 65 

funding and fiscal exemptions 32, 35, 82, 


85-90, 310-312, 314 

Holy Spirit, Dijon 31 

Hospice at Roncesvaux 314 

Hospital of the Innocents, Florence 1, 
fig. 1 

Hòtel-Dieu, Le Mans 64, 65, 90, 183 

Hòtel-Dieu S. Christophe, Paris 36 

jurisdiction over infrastructure 313-14 

Lombard n, 384 

Notre-Dame des Fontenilles, Tonnerre 
72-75, 185, figs. 15-16 

Ospedale degli Innocenti. See Hospital 
of the Innocents, Florence 

Ospedale Maggiore, Milan u, figs. 2-3 

Ospedale S. Matteo, Lastra a Signa 
(Florence) un 

Pantocrator, Constantinople 84 

periods of construction 1, 4, 6-7, 36, 39, 
45, 49, 65 

political significance and social 





control 2-5, 15-17, 19, 25-26, 33-34, 
64-65, 385-87 

S. Chiara in Campo dei Miracoli, Pisa 7n, 
76, fig. 17 


Sint-Janshospitaal, Bruges, fig. 53 

S. Maria della Scala, Siena 36, 37, 76, 
360, fig. 4 
frescoes 36, 358-60, 361, fig. 12 

S. Maria Nuova, Florence un, 85 

St-Jean in Angers 

infirmary 57, 60-66, 72, 74, 79, 84, 90, 149 
n. 24, 180, 183, 331 n. 74, figs. 10-12 
granary 64, 65, figs. 13-14 
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StJohn in Exeter 65 
St Leonard, York 85 
St Mary in Chichester 
St Nikolaus, Metz 76 
Hospitals in Rome. See also Hospitals 
architecture 19, 76, 191-92, 297, 301, 314, 
384 
Hospice for Beggars at Ponte Sisto 386 


75-76 


S. Andrea in Catabarbara 144,187, 
271, fig. 33 
Sant'Antonio Abbate 144, 187, fig. 33 


Sant'Urbano ai Pantani 103, 140-46, 148, 
150—53, 162, 166—69, 171, 173, 179, 187, 
192, 259N, 304-05, figs. 29, 30-32, 42, 54 
decline 193-97, 287, 304-05, 336, 

fig. 55 
patronage of Knights of St John 
145-46, 151 

S. Giacomo al Colosseo. See Raccomandati 
del SS. Salvatore, infirmaries, 
S. Giacomo al Colosseo 

S. Giacomo in Augusta, or ‘degli 
Incurabili? 287, 387 

S. Giovanni al Laterano 338 

S. Giovanni Battista dei Genovesi 

S. Michele a Ripa, Hospice for Poor 
Invalids 387 

S. Rocco delle Celate 386 

S. Spirito in Sassia 16, 18, 76, 79-80, 81n, 
82-84, 89, 90, 168—69, 171-72, 240, 271, 
313, 365, 368 
banking services 1 
during Avignon period 309-10, 352 
Fra’ Gianni di Lucca, governor of 310 
Fra’ Jacopo, governor of 309-10 

architectural contribution of 
Cistercians 171-73, fig. 46 
inauguration 79, 84 
number of patients 
patrimony 89,309 
foundation by Innocent Ill 79, 
83-84, 179, 192, 347, 350-51 355, 361 
Sistine Ward 350, 353-56, 361, 385 
frescoes 171, 351 n. 18, 356-61, figs. 
45, 110, 111 
Rule 149,191 
site 80-83 
S. Maria in Sassia or Saxia, 
church 78-79, 83, 84, 134-35 


372-73 


84-85, 90 
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S. Tommaso in Formis 140, 144, 
173, 175-79, 187, 192, 245, figs. 47, 
48 
decline 192-93, 287, 336 

S. Trinità dei Pellegrini 35 n. 24, 338, 
385, 386 

Sts Peter and Marcellinus. See People, 
Raccomandati del S. Salvatore, 
infirmaries 


Icons. See Miraculous images 

Île de la Cité 95 

Indulgences 78, 125-26, 146, 276, 295-96 
Investiture Controversy 4 


Jerusalem 74, 18-19, 146-47, 180, 182, 194, 
345) 347 
Heavenly Jerusalem, notion 80, 136, 
190, 341 
New Jerusalem, notion 
Jubilee. See Holy Years 


118-19, 123, 341n 


King’s Evil. See scrofula 


Lands of St Peter. See State of the Church 
Lateran 
Campus or piazza 92, 96, 134, 289, 293, 
295, 298, 299, 307, 321, 327, 329, 330, 
332, 334-36, 384, fig. 102 
imperial and papal symbolism 332, 


337 

papal palace 42-44, 95, 128, 324, 332, 
337 

papalseat 96-97, 118, 124 

Scala Santa 110, 240, fig. 68 

StJohn Lateran 132,185, 211, 283, 287, 
328, 330 


statue of Marcus Aurelius 92 
twelfth-century papacy 96-97, 99 

Legend of St Silvester and Constantine 
85-86, 92-93, 104, 234. See also 
Churches, chapels and monasteries in 
Rome, St Silvester at SS. Quattro 
Coronati, frescoes 

Lepini Mountains 159 

Leprosy and leper houses. See People, Lepers, 
leprosy and leper houses 

Liber Pontificalis 42, 44 

Limassol, Cyprus 
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Lives of Saints 
fig. 8 
London 9 


46-47, 57-60, 266, 357, 


Madonna of Mercy, iconography 316, 324 
Magical power of sovereigns. See also 
Thaumaturgy 
Mesopotamian 52, 67 
royal or imperial 49-57, 65-66, 71 
sacerdotal 66-68 
Mal le Roi. See Scrofula 
Mandylion. See Miraculous images 
Maps of Rome 
Bufalini, Leonardo 281n, 298 
Dupérac, Etienne 176n, 193 
Falda, Giovanni Battista 321, 325 
Fra’ Paolino da Venezia 307, fig. 96 
Nolli, Giambattista, Map of Rome 217, 
229, fig. 71 
Maria Hodegetria. See Miraculous images 
Marketplaces in Rome. See Piazza Navona, 
market and Hill(s), Capitoline, 
marketplace 
Medicine 
history of 2,7, 16-17 
schools of 10, 15-16, 180-81 
Miraculous images 
Mandylion, mandylia 78 n. 3, 130-33, 136 
Maria Hodegetria 134, 282 
Salus Populi Romani 79 n. 5, 278-79 
n. 126, 280, 282 
Salvatore Acheropita 79 n. 5, 97, 110, 
130—31N, 131N, 132-34, 136-37, 271, 280, 
293, 295, 299, 323, figs. 27, 98 
procession 133-34, 282-83, 313, 
326-27, 332, 335, 337 
Veil of Veronica 
emergence of cult and its significance 
129-130, 132, 134-37 
myth of origin 130-31 
inaugural procession 78-80, 84, 89, 
129, 130, 134-35 
during Avignonese papacy 327 
Mediterranean sea routes 342, 362, 365-66, 
370, 377, 380, 382 
Mirabilia Urbis Romae 184, 210n, 214n 
Monophysite theory 132 
Montgisard, battle 85,147, 182 
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New Jerusalem. See Jerusalem 


Ninfa 160, 224n, 231, 284-85 
Ordinamenti dello Buono Stato 259, 291-92, 
364 
Ostia 292, 365, 366 n. 45, 379 
Palaces 
Palazzo Borghese in Artena 249, fig. 78 


Castello Vecchio near Colleferro 
fig. 79 
Palaces in Rome 
Cancelleria 379-80, fig. 15 
Montecitorio 263, 266, 283, 285 
Palace at S. Pietro in Vincoli. See People, 
Roman families, Conti, palaces 
Palace of the Colonna at SS. Apostoli 
128, 263, 67-69, 281, 283, 337, figs. 84, 85 
Palace of Domenico della Rovere 361 
Palazzo del Bufalo 263 
Palazzo del Commendatore 
347, 350, figs. 28, 46 
Palazzo della Cancelleria 38o, fig. 15 
Palazzo Orsini at Monte Giordano 
(Palazzo Taverna) 206, 377 
Palazzo Farnese 337, 377, 378 
Palazzo Orsini in Campo de’ Fiori 
Palazzo Sciarra Colonna 263 
Palazzo Spada 378-79 
Palazzo Venezia 128 
Papal palace at the Vatican. See Vatican 
Palace 
Palestine. See Holy Lands 
Palestrina 227n, 262, 263-64, 267, 269, 272, 
284, 286 
Papal court, itinerancy. See People, Popes, 
Innocent 111, itinerant court 
Papal Primacy. See Doctrine of Papal Primacy 
Papal State. See State of the Church 
Persecution. See People, Albigensians and 
Heretics and Jews and Lepers and Poor 
Petrine Commission. See Doctrine of Papal 


249-50, 


134, 171-73 


Primacy 

Petrine Mandate. See Doctrine of Papal 
Primacy 

Petrine relics 

Cathedra Petri 120-22, 124, 126, 209, 


fig. 25 
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grave of Peter 
139 
Piazza Navona, market of 376-77, 382 
Pienza 128 
Plague 7, 9n, 55, 59, 60n, 89n, 371, fig. 9 
Black Death 6-7, 59, 289, 311-12, 326. 
See also People, Raccomandati del 
SS. Salvatore 
Pontine Marshes 
Poor Laws u 
Porte. See City gates of Rome 
Porticoes in Rome 319-20. See also People, 
Cosmati, church narthexes 
Possesso, procession of the 210-13, fig. 61 
Poverty. See People, Poor 
Praeneste. See Palestrina 
Prisons 10, 11, 378, 386-87 
Hospice for Beggars at Ponte Sisto, Rome 
386 
S. Michele a Ripa, Rome 387 
Purgatory, birth of concept 88-89 


96, 99, 115-16, 120, 122, 129, 


159, 284 


River ports and posterns in Rome 40, 82, 
362, 377, 379, 380 
Marmorata 362 
Porto Maggiore or Traspontina 82 
Posterula del Pulvino 372 
Ripa Grande 81, 362-66, 368, 370, 
372) 373) 374-77) 379, 381-82, 
fig. 114. See also Dogane, Dogana di 
Ripa 
Ripa Romea. See Ripa Grande 
Ripetta 267, 376-77, 381-82, 386 
Roads. See also Streets 
Appian Way 159, 191, 221, 231, 246, 252n, 
282n, 284, 285 
Cassia 36, 253 n. 83, 361 
Via Aurelia 81, 368, 373 
Via Labicana 44, 45,155, 211, 238n, 240, 
272-73, 294, 295 
Via Latina 209, 238n, 246 
Via Pedemontana 159, fig. 35 
Via Prenestina 262, 272 
Via Tiburtina 44, 45 
Via Tuscolana 239, 249 
Rocca del Circeo 160, 210, 231 
Rocca di Cave 264 
Royal residences in Europe 95 
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Sacraments 1, 35, 59, 85-89, 125, 297-98 
Gregorian Reform emphasison 85-86 
healing power 85-87 
Salerno, school of Medicine 15-16, 180. 
See also Medicine, schools of 
Salus Populi Romani. See Miraculous images 
Salvatore Acheropita. See Miraculous images 
Sancta Sanctorum. See St Lawrence at the 
Lateran 
Scala Santa. See Lateran 


Schisms of the Church 
Great Schism (1378-1417) 323, 339 
Papal Schism of 180 154, 213 
Scholae 80, 99, fig. 18 
Saxons 80-83 


Scrofula 50, 54, 58-59, 66 n. 82, 75 n. 95 


Segni 155, 209, 253, 264 
Sermoneta 253, 284 
Sora, county of 160-61, 188, 209-10, 258 
State of the Church 
birth of 40-45 
Lands of St Peter 40-42, 138, 159, 377 


opposition of Eastern churches 146 
Streets. See also Roads and Possesso, 

procession of the 

Alta Semita 281 

Argiletum 134, 215, 282 

Borgo S. Angelo 361 

Borgo Vecchio 361 

Rua Judaeorum 373-75 

Salita del Grillo 210, 211-12, 222, 227-31, 
240-45, 247, 281, figs. 55, 58, 63, 65, 
66, 74 

Via Amba Aradam 334, 337 

Via Caelemontana 241-45, figs. 71, 72, 74 

Via de’ Giubbonari 372, 375 

Via dei Balestrari 375 

Via del Pellegrino 372, 375, 376, 380 

Via del Corso 40, 212, 214, 263, 266, 267, 
269, 287, 380 


Via de’ Pettinari 375, 386 
Via Felice 281 
Via Fori Imperiali 140,144, 195 


Via Giulia 370 

Via Labicana. See Roads 
Via Lungara. See Via Sancta 
Via Lata. See Via del Corso 
Via Lungaretta 373 
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Via Maior 21, 235, 282. See also People, 
Raccomandati del SS. Salvatore, Via 
Maior 

Via Merulana 272, 281, 283, 294, 295, 
326-27, 335-36, fig. 102 

Via Sacra in the Forum 44, 214, 217, 222, 
262, fig. 59 

Via Sancta 81, 90, 363, 368, 373, 374-75 

Via S. Francesco a Ripa 374 

Via S. Giovanni in Laterano 235, 336, 
338, fig. 91 

Via S. Paolo della Croce. See Via 
Caelemontana 

Via SS. Quattro Coronati 300, 315-16, 
fig. 99, 321, 329, 330 

Via S. Stefano Rotondo 245, 300, 315, 320, 


321, fig. 97 

Via Suburrana 257-59, 281, 294-95, 282, 
fig. 82 

Via Tor di Nona (Via Sistina) 371, 376, 
380, 383 


Vicus Saxonum 82, 361 
Vicus Iugarius 215 
Vicus Tuscus 216, 218 
Suburra 204, 211, 2121, 215, 254, 294-95. 
See also Streets, Via Suburrana 
Syria. See Holy Lands 


Temple of Solomon 
as model for S. Spirito in Sassia 350-51 
as model for the Sistine Chapel 11-46, 
123, 342-44, 345, 350—51 
as precursor of Christian churches 
116-17, 123-24 
belief concerning Dome of the Rock 
345 
link to papal primacy 116-19, 123-24, 
342, 344 
visual representations 344-46, 349-52, 
figs. 103, 104, 105, 106. See also Raphael, 
Peter Healing the Lame Man at the Gate 
of the Temple 
Temples to Asclepius 33, 40. See also 
Àbaton 
Terracina 158-60, 231, 250, 284 
Thaumaturgy 
royal 25-26, 49-59, 65 
opposition of Church of Rome 
65-66, 85 
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relationship to hospital construction 
56-57, 60 


Tiber Island 366, 370-71, fig. 13 
Tivoli 122n, 209, 247, 285 
Tower(s) (Torre/i) 


Anibaldesca 239, 240, 271, 332, 337, fig. 101 

Annibaldi’s at S. Pietro in Vincoli 255, 
fig. 80 

Annibaldi’s between Colosseum and 
S.Maria Nova 232 

Annibaldi’s in Lateran compound. 
See People, Roman families, Annibaldi, 
fortresses and compounds 

Colonna’s at SS. Apostoli 267 

Colonna’s on Via rv Novembre 267-69, 
fig. 85 

de’ Conti 103, 151, 153, 186, 204, 223, 
224N, 227, 228-229, 233, 236, 240, 
247, 249, 253, 255, 257, 282, 295, 357-58, 
figs. 34, 56, 76 

dei ‘Capocci, so-called 259, figs. 56, 82, 
83 

del Grillo 103, 229-31, 255, figs. 58, 66 

delle Milizie 103, 223-29, 230n, 236, 240, 
255, 269, 272, 284, 287, figs. 29, 30, 58, 
63-65 

in the Forum 
atop Temple of Janus 214 
atop the Arch of Septimius 

Severus 214,231 
dell’Inserra 215, 216n2, 217n 
next to S. Maria Liberatrice 216 
next to the Column of Phocas 214, 
216n, fig. 44 

incorporated in Palazzo del Bufalo on the 
Corso 263 

incorporated in Palazzo Sciarra Colonna 
on the Corso 263 

incorporated in the Scala Santa building 
atthe Lateran 240 

near the Lateran 272-73 

now belltower of S. Francesco di Paola 
255, figs. 56, 81 

of “Raimonis Frajapanis,” 232 


Tubercular adenitis. See Scrofula 
Tufelli 103 05, 142—44, 151-153, 168, 179, 224, 


229, 235, 240, 249-50, 251 fig. 78, 254, 
259, 298, 301, 306 
Tufo lionato 142-43, 144, 151, 250 
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Tufo peperino 
fig. 77 
Turin Catalog 193,195 
Twelfth-century revival of antiquity 4, 8, 
184-86 


140, 178-79, 217, 230, 249, 


Urban history 17-21, 340 
Valetudinaria 33, 53, 66 
Vatican. See Borgo 
Vatican Palace 99-16, 122-29, 154, 217, 281, 
337, 341, figs. 20, 21. See also People, 
Popes, Eugene 111 and Innocent 111 
and Nicholas 111 and Nicholas V and 
Sixtus v 
Aula Ducale 101 
aulae prima, secunda and tertia 
104-06, 108-10, 116 
Innocent’s Tower 102-105, 116 
Marescalcia 100, 106-09, 116, fig. 21 
Sala Regia 105 
Scala Regia 106 
Sistine Chapel 109-15, 350 
as Temple of Solomon. See Temple of 
Solomon 


101—02, 


447 


choir screen 113-16, 139, 342-43 


Cosmatesque pavement 115, 342, 
fig. 24 
frescoes 114, 343-52, figs. 103, 106 


medieval predecessor (St Martin’s) 
110-14, 116, 123, 127, 130, 134, 136, 342, 
345, 350 
turris scalarum 101 
Veronica. See Miraculous images, Veil of 
Veronica 
Via Francigena 36, 37 fig. 5, 180, 314 
Vicarius Christi, notion 91, 93-94, 341, 
343-44. See also Vicarius Petri, notion 
Vicarius Petri, notion 67-70, 91, 94, 98, 111, 
116-18, 121-23, 129, 344, 350 


Wedding of Canaa 135 
Westminster 

abbey 59 

Hall or Palace 95 


Xenodocheia 2, 49 
in Byzantine provinces 
in Europe 35-36, 39, 45 
in Rome 39, 44, 45 


3) 32734; 39 


